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REFORM THE LAW. 


M. Xavier HomMarre DE HELL, a French civil 
engineer, visited the countries around the Caspian 
ten years ago, and, on his return to France, pub- 
lished his travels, which were translated and re-pub- 
lished two years since by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, in the series of works under the general title 
of the Foreign Library. At page 121 of the trans- 
lation the following passage occurs :— 


“In Russia, where distances are immense, and where all 
things conspire to render suits interminable, litigants from the 
provinces can only ruin themselves by using their right of re- 
course to the tribunals of St. Petersburgh. I have known land- 
owners, who spent twenty years of their lives in prosecuting a 
suit in the capital, and who died without having obtained judg- 
ment.” 

This gentleman need not have travelled over the 
steppes of the Caspian to discover great abuses in 
the administration of the law; or the possibility of 
a young man entering a lawsuit, living to an ad- 
vanced period of life, and yet bequeathing his un- 
finished case to his heirs and successors. He 
might have taken a week’s trip over the Channel, 
and consulted the archives of Westminster Hall to 
find law pleas of a more venerable age than twenty 
years. The delays, the uncertainties, and the 
costs of law in this country, have passed into plea- 
sant proverbs—repeated daily, but never amended. 
We propose to treat them as the great secular 
iniquity of the day, and disgraceful to the productive 
classes of this country—not by their expenses, but 
by their existence and toleration. Civilization and 
commerce are altogether inconsistent with the pre- 
sent state of the law, and necessarily of the legal 
profession. The latter are not amenable for the 
state of the former, but they are greatly prejudiced 
and maligned on account of its evils. They sell 
the law, and are blamed for the quality of the 
article, which they do not and cannot make. 
Their characters are even affected by the network 
of sophistries, which they are perpetually engaged 
in unravelling. Minds of great strength, and men 
of high principle, pass the ordeal of a life in legal 

siness unsullied, and even perhaps purified, by 
constant contact with evil. The perpetual struggle 
requires, from all such men, perpetual watchful- 
hess; and they may even acquire the strict in- 
legrity that undoubtedly characterises many mem- 
bers of the profession; but a life of temptation is 
not to be desired, because it may strengthen watch- 
ful habits. 
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A series of lectures, addressed to an association 
of attorneys in London, by Mr. Warren, whose 
standing as a lawyer, and genius as a literary 
man, qualified him well for the work, was recently 
published.* The formation of a society of this 
nature indicates a desire for improvement; and 
the selection of the lecturer was remarkably happy. 
The volume should not only be carefully read by 
members of the profession, but by all other classes. 
Mr. Warren relates an anecdote from his own ex- 
perience, to illustrate a position regarding his idea 
of the functions of attorneys. He found that a lead 
gutter in one of his neighbours’ roofs was leaking, 
to the destruction of some favourite plants in his 
own little London garden. His applications for re- 
dress or the plumber long brought nothing, and, 
in the end, only an uncivil refusal; from his ap- 
parently haughty, although only eccentric, neigh- 
bour. Mr. Warren was setting out on one of the 
periodical circuits, but he immediately sent the 
correspondence, with instructions for a fierce law- 
suit to his attorney, who was also the president of 
the society to whom the statement was addressed. 
Upon his return home he found the gutter repaired, 
and the case decided, yet not as he had wished, 
after a long trial and a verdict; but, in consequence 
of some friendly conversation between his own at- 
torney and the gentleman who should have con- 
ducted the war on the part of the man with the 
leaking gutter. The two attorneys had not only suc- 
ceeded in repairing the gutter, but in showing cause 
for cementing a friendship between the offended 
barrister and the offender in rain-drops; and they 
had done these good deeds by not following im- 
plicitly the letter of the instructions from their re- 
spective clients. Mr. Warren quotes this case as 
pleasant evidence of the position which attorneys 
should occupy, in his opinion—that of friends who 
may be consulted and employed for a fee. He ex- 
pects, with all the experience of a lawyer, that the 
human nature of attorneys shall be less fallen, and 
finer than the humanity of other men, and such as 
to induce them to decline a good case when thrown 
in their way ; or to convert the certainty of five or 
ten guineas into six or eight, or thirteen and four- 
pence, Marvels of that kind have occurred to 
other men besides Mr. Warren, but they should 
not be calculated upon, and it is not fair to expect 





* By Messrs. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
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them. The attorney has to defray his annual ex-| 
penses, to meet his office costs, to obtain some re-| 
turn for a long investinent of time and wit in Coke! 
upon Blackstone, and a considerable capital paid 
in money for leave to practise, Society has given| 
certain determined instructions for the prosecution | 
of his profession in the statutes, and others of a 
less definite nature, in “the invaluable” common | 
law of the land. He has merely to state the bear- 
ing of circumstances narrated to him in the eye of 
the law, and then to take measures for the enforce-| 
ment of his opinion. He has not even time to be 
the personal friend of every client, although he| 
may occasionally keep ‘ten thousand a year’’ out| 
of the gutter. A perpetual round of similar services | 
to his circle of clients would be barren and unpro-| 
ductive of profit at the close of the season. ‘The| 
law, the world, and litigants, must, therefore, be 
allowed to run their round, to the loss or ruin of 
all of them, so far as the attorneys are concerned. 
We want such arrangements made, that Mr. War- 
ren’s gutter could be decisively and finally mended, | 
on a judge’s order, in course of a month from the 
date of application, and at the cost of a guinea for 
expenses, He was, we maintain, entitled to prose- 
cute for repair and redress in this question of| 
plumber-work, and his adversary was equally well | 
entitled to defend his position; but, instead of 
either being by any possibility enveloped in costs’ 
that would suffice to build a house, after years of 
litigation, they were both entitled farther to a cheap 
and quick decision; and society, in not furnishing 
the means to that end, neglects a clear and) 
“‘bounden” duty, lying at the root of the social 
compact. 

What fact can be more disgraceful to the Legis- | 
lature than the advice which a great majority of 
its members would give a friend, on application for | 
counsel—the advice to submit a case to arbitration, 
rather than go tolaw¢ The great majority of all | 
members of Parliament, like the vast majority of) 
all other intelligent and non-professional men, will | 
advise their friends to accept an arbitration, rather 
than enter a lawsuit. The meaning of this advice, 
upon being translated, is, ‘‘ We have employed, 
and the country is paying, a great number of pro- 
fessional men to occupy the seats of justice, and to 
administer the law. We believe these gentlemen 
to be remarkably cool, just, impartial, and learned 
public servants, on whose opinion regarding the 
right and the wrong of this case of yours the utmost 
reliance can be placed. But we have so hedged 
them round with the poisoned briars of law forms, 
so stockaded them within the lacerating thorns of 
law expenses, that we advise you not to consult 
them, but let your case be settled by the opinion of 
two non-professional men, unlearned in the law, 
and unpaid for this service by the state; because 
justice, in its licensed temples, is ruinously dear.” 
We appeal to every man’s experience if this would 
not be the advice of three-fourths of the intelligent 
men in the country, to a friend in whom they were 
interested, on a case in which they were not inte- 
rested—and if itdoes not contain a most inexplicable 
reproach on the common sense of the nation ? 

Nay, even the law itself is said to look with pe- 








culiar favour upon arbitration; that is to say, upon 
a clumsy mode of doing imperfectly the work that 
law is meant to perform correctly, and upon a con. 
trivance for casting litigants back upon the alter. 
native open to them in a semi-civilised state of 
society, shortly after the reign of the patriarchs, or 
amongst the regions of Lynch law, in the backwoods 
and on the prairies of America. 

The law has even the impertinence to hint that 
it is intended to prevent litigation ; and professiona] 
men have contended that cheap law, by encourag.- 
ing litigation, would be a great nuisance. We take 
issue at this point with our adversaries, and charge 
them with denying to us and others the plain and 
simple right of cheap justice. We charge them 
with an offence against the foundation or the heart 
of society. They rob us of the terms of agreement 
on which we resigned, or were compelled to resign, 
those natural rights that appertain to every human 
being; if in no other capacity, yet at least in that 
of a “wild man of the woods ;’’—* wild in his 
woods the noble savage ran.”” They make civiliza. 
tion and its concomitants a heavy curse in this mat- 
ter. They are not entitled to prevent litigation by 
injustice and robbery ; and the public have a well- 
earned right to litigate, or so many of them as 
please, on a cheap penny postage principle. 

We assert this broad, plain principle, and those 
who difler from it need follow us no farther. We 
want the most rapid and the cheapest decisions 
that can be afforded, and rendered final within 4 
reasonable time, 

A friend of ours has often told us that he was 
once wronged, as he believed, to the extent of seve- 
ral hundred pounds; but he was poor at the time, 
and his opponents were wealthy. He could not go 
into law, with the knowledge that he would be 
dragged from pillar to post, from court to court, 
for years, and kept down effectually in the world 
by an ever growing bill of law charges—and 80 he 
abandoned the hope of justice. But the conviction 
settled in his mind, that there was “ one law for 
the rich and another for the poor” in this country; 
so he went through the world inwardly hating its 
government, we suppose, until a load of experience 
helped to close the wound, with the salve that go- 
vernments are but the creatures of the governed; 
and that society makes its own laws whenever it 
comes of age—whenever it reaches “ years of dit 
cretion.” 

In Scotland, this man, the lawyers will say; 
might have sued in forma pauperis, Yes, if he 
could swear that he was not worth a small fixed 
sum of money; which a litigant could—thanks 
the law’s loopholes—do with a clear consciene®, 
although some ten minutes previously he might 
have been worth tenpence more than the sum; 
if he was not ashamed to beg. Some people believé 
however, that while they have the use of thews and 
sinews, and a clear head, they are not entitled 
do anything in forma pauperis, They seek theit 
rights, and not charity. They do not want favours, 
but they demand justice. Besides, we are not sare 
that the cases of the “ poor Peter Peebleses” of 
the present day are more rapidly matured thaa 
those of their predecessors on the rolls of court # 
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any former time. The remedy in forma pauperis);and frequently he uses it to crush justice out of the 
seemed worse than the disease. A man may regain | settlement of the case. The amount of law expenses 
some hundreds of pounds, if he has energy and ac- || have been complained of with the greatest propriety, 
tivity in the world, who would sink sub forma||and without the slightest effort having been made 
pauperis for ever and irrecoverably. In this in- || to reduce them effectually. We have been shown 
stance, the case requiring the examination of few|| the charges in a law plea, incurred during the cur- 
witnesses should have been matured for its final rent year, which will perfectly illustrate our mean- 
settlement in three months, at a cost of fifteen or) ing. A party became bankrupt, indebted to another 
twenty guineas; for we reckon upon the judges | individual in a sum under thirty pounds, for which 
being always paid by the state, and not by the, a third party was supposed to have rendered him- 








litigants. self liable by agency. It was clearly known that 


A young friend of ours wrote to us, a few months | 
since, the following words ;—‘“ You will be glad to. 
hear that I have again had a decision in my favour | 
with costs; but I am told that I am to be dragged, 
farther. Is it not horrible that I am thus com-| 

lied, in seeking my own, by the courts, to pay) 
money for defending their own decisions?’’ We), 
will first give the narrative, and then inquire if it}, 
be not horrible? The pursuer was engaged to do}, 
certain work at a salary of one hundred and fifty || 
pounds yearly. Being of a rather economic turn, | 
although he was not alone in the world, he allowed. 
his salary, after he had occupied the situation for | 
some time, to remain over for six months. At the) 
expiry of a term, the concern nominally changed | 
owners ; but the previous partners were competent | 
to pay the money, and the pursuer first requested | 
payment and subsequently prosecuted for his money. | | 


_ The decision was in his favour in all the subordi- || 


nate courts, and before two divisious of the Court} 


this third party was not justly liable, and that ho 
was otherwise a very heavy loser by this bankruptcy. 
He therefore resisted the claim, which was, how- 
ever, decided against him, on probably sufficient 
legal ground, and the taxed bill tendered by the 
pursuer’s law agent was actually larger than the 
original claim! This was the taxed bill; but the 
modest untaxed demand we know not, 

It may, however, be supposed that a factious and 
litigious spirit was exhibited in the case ; that the 
defendant dragged the pursuer from court to court, 
and incurred a large outlay for witnesses, and simi- 
lar expenses, This would be a reasonable suppo- 
sition, but entirely groundless. The case never 
went out of the Sheriff-court. A single witness was 


‘not cited by the defendant, except the pursuer him- 


self, when some particulars were referred to his 
oath, and he had not to travel a mile for that pur- 
pose; but the reference cost five pounds. Cireum- 
stances of this nature are of daily occurrence, and 


of Session ; but, after the lapse of three years, he|/are examples of as impure and impudent secoun- 
has again to go into another court—to incur far-|/drelism and swindling, committed under the guise 
ther expenses, and, so far as this money which he |, of law, and in the name of justice, as any for which 
undoubtedly earned went, to starve along with his||law and justice have banished many, and hanged 
family ; for other three years may pass away before || other criminals. 
the case be finally concluded. Now, is it not hor-|} The reforms that we contemplate in the law are, 
rile? Other people may call it what they please, | first, uniformity in all mere cases of debts, and their 
but we name it robbery by law—cruelty by statute |, recovery; between the three kingdoms ; second, a 
—and one of those oppressions that, on the highest || complete revisal of all statute law, and its compres- 
authority, we know to be apt to make wise men | sion within reasonable and readable limits for the 
mad. Was there anything in a case of wages so} purpose; third, security for rapid decisions ; and, 
perplexed and tangled that it might not have been} fourth, justice at a cheap rate, 
settled in three months? What probability exists|| The first movement is not essential to the objects 
that, although distance lends enchantment to the||in view ; but all laws for the recovery of debts, or 
view, it will also lend clearness to the vision? Every!'the elucidation of property, and all machinery for 
week lost in the settlement of a case of this nature|, enforcing them, should be rendered uniform within 
inereased the chances of injustice. Witnesses might! countries closely connected, and governed by one 
die, and some inconvenience be suffered in esta-| and the same Legislature. 
blishing their evidence. Documents might be lost The second object is of the most essential im- 
which could not be easily replaced. The defen-|| portance. Many wise men say of certain laws, that 
dants or their securities might become insolvent.| if they had to be considered now, for the first time, 
The pursuer himself might die, and his family be || they would not be enacted. Why, then, not con- 
unable to carry forward the suit. The latter pro-| sider them now? Why not begin to bring them 
babitity is strengthened by the circumstance that | under revisal ¢ The labour may be long and tedi- 
he might be starved into disease, or worried to death | ‘ous; but one octavo volume, containing our laws, 
by the anxiety attending the outlay necessary to|| would be a priceless treasure, even if it were printed 
tarry forward proceedings in our law courts. The in pearl type. We do not stop from our present 
reform desired by us would give this man a final|| purpose to show the possibility of revising our sta- 
decision in the course of two or three monthis at|/ tutes, reducing their bulk, and improving their 
farthest, for an outlay of four or five pounds. | quality at one operation. We do not expect the 
The outlay is a matter of the last importance in | effort to be ever made by lawyers ; but we think 
all law cases, Very generally, litigants are not in|/that business men, endowed with common perse- 
Precisely the same circumstances, and are not both|/verance, will turn to the work, and finish it off 
equally able to meet expenditure. The rich man|) hand, ina month or six weeks of hard labour, within 
thus an obvious advantage over his poorer rival, |four or five years from this date. Thesé two points 
‘ 
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are not, indeed, essential or preliminary to the two! 
last, namely, rapid and cheap decisions. The pro- 
priety of rapid justice will neither be denied nor 
doubted by any party. Some years since, the news- 
papers had occasional paragraphs regarding the 
estate of a London banking house which had been 
forty or fifty years in the courts, A few weeks 
ago, a paragraph went round the newspapers re- 
garding the final winding up of a large mercantile | 
estate which went into court nearly seventy years 
since. The original creditors and debtors were all 
dead, and some difficulty was felt regarding the’ 
parties who were entitled to share the proceeds. The | 
delay in this instance was obviously culpable. In the 
proper settlement of bankrupt estates, some delay 
should be incurred ; because every effort should be 
made to clicit and secure the entire value of the as- 
sets. We do not suppose that one of the large estates 
which fell to be wound up in the unfortunate pres- | 
sure and crash of 1847 has yet been finally closed, | 
except in those cases where the partners have suc-| 
ceeded in extricating themselves, or have superin- | 
tended the realization of the property. The in- | 
tervening period is not probably too long to realise | 

| 








estates in which the assets may be scattered over 
all quarters of the earth, and may involve the most | 
cumbroustransactions; but five years should squeeze | 
the juice out of anything of the kind, and should be | 
the limit for payment of the last dividend. At all) 
events, some boundary should be fixed for that ope- | 
ration, and never for any reason within the circle of, 
British law exceeded. Estates, with connections in | 
toreign countries, may require longer time, so far as_ 
these branches are concerned, though that is highly | 
improbable ; but within the range of British rule, 
every arrangement can be accomplished in five years, 
or in some similar and specified period. <A dis- 
tinction is taken with great propriety in fa- 
vour of estates that yield, from fairly guaran.- | 
teed sources, a surplus income after defraying all | 
charges and the interest of the debt. They are. 
solvent estates, and should not be subjected to rules 
applicable for a very different class of cases. 

Minor bankruptcies can, and should be, finally 
arranged within a short period, depending on their 
magnitude and the nature of the business. The 
new English bankruptcy bill was proposed for the 
purpose of checking the costs and the delays that 
occur in all these cases, but it is the product of 
lawyers, and wants, therefore, decision. It was 
heralded by the wildest possible statements regard- 
ing the magnitude of the transactions on insolvent | 
accounts. The amount of money lost through them | 
to the public—not the amount of the claims made 
upon them, but the deficient balances after the 
payment of the dividends—was estimated at fifty 
millions sterling! The estimate was adopted by | 
the London press, and even by merchants of Lon- | 
don in some petitions on the subject; and yet a’ 
more exaggerated statement hardly could have, 
been made. We regret that great reforms are 
always blundered in figures and statistics, The 
total sum involved in these transactions is not, 
we hope, fifty millions annually. The loss arising 
out of them is less than the entire involvements by 
whatever dividends are obtained. Even this latter 











loss has to be diminished, so far as any benefit to be 
procured from this bill is concerned, by all 
part of these deficits which neither skill nor honesty 
could prevent, and which could not be compensateq 
by energy and promptitude in winding up affairs. 
Instead of trumpeting this bill, therefore, asa mea- 
sure calculated to save fifty millions, or in which 
fifty millions were in any way concerned or ¢op. 
nected, it would be a large estimate indeed to Sup- 
pose that five millions annually were mixed up 
with its fate, or would be affected by its means, 
This class of business does not come properly under 
the question of cheap litigation. It is a matter 
that affects more the transactions of accountants 
than attorneys; but it requires, over the three king. 
doms, to be regulated on some very different prin- 
ciple from any now pursued, 

The possibility of rapid practice in civil cases js 
demonstrated by the use and wont in cases on the 
criminal side. A man is charged with a grand 
offence. He is warned to plead on a fixed day, 
He is tried, condemned, it may be; and, if condemned, 
he is, perhaps, hung, ere even the first papers would 
be written out, in a case affecting his interests, to 
the extent of fifty or a hundred pounds, This state 
of matters is patent to any subject of the realm. 
We all know the facts, and yet they have been left 
unimproved, although no person will pretend to al- 
lege that a man’s success in a law plea is of more 
consequence to him than the issue of a trial, in 
which his life, or even his liberty and character, * 
are staked. The necessity of using many argu- 
ments for rapid proceedings in civil cases is ob- 
viated by the circumstances which we have stated. 
Any man can appreciate the argument, that a 
man’s life, or his liberty, even the extrication of his 
character from a criminal charge, is more im- 
portant to him than the issue of any law plea re- 
specting property in which he can by any possi- 
bility be engaged; and if justice should be prompt 
to seize, rapid to decide, and ready to strike in the 
major case, it should be certainly not less anxious 


|and willing to do its work quickly on the minor 


but still important reckoning. Either persons 
charged with crime, or persons engaged in law 
pleas, are treated with great cruelty and injustice. 
The extent of time allowed by the law, to the most 
powerful criminals, on the most important charges, 
has been practically illustrated in the Irish state 
trials. Twelve months will cover all the indulgence 
in time that wealth, influence, and an important 
question could strain out of the law when men’s 
lives were concerned; but if they had been at law 
respecting the warranty of one of their horses, 
they might have waited for three or four years 
before the question had been finally settled. And 
are these facts consistent with reason or & Wis 
management of public affairs ? 

The two great reforms at which we aim are 
rapidity and cheapness in decisions. The first can 
only be obtained by a re-organization of the law 
courts, and a suppression of the appeal system. 
In Scotland, appeals are not permitted from the 
small debt courts, where cases involving a sum less 
than £8 6s. 8d. are decided, without the interven- 





tion of agents, by the under sheriff. A distinction 
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etists between the meaning of the word sheriff in 
England and Scotland. The high sheriff of an 
English county is nominated for a short fixed 

jod, and his office is honorary. The sheriffs of 
Scotland are legal gentlemen, holding a salaried 
office, and discharging the functions of judges, 
from whose decisions appeals are taken in a great 
number of important cases, and whose criminal 
jurisdiction is greatly limited. Appeals in Scotland 
are taken from the sheriff courts to the law courts 
in Edinburgh, may be carried through several di- 
yisions, and, ultimately, taken to the House of 
Peers. The English and Irish systems are even 
more confused than the Scotch. The variety of 
courts before which civil cases may be brought, 
and the somewhat contradictory and arbitrary 
powers possessed by them, occasionally originate 
amusing affairs, though visitations that may only 
be sport to some people, are, if not death, at least 
asad annoyance to others. The expensive pro- 
cedure of the palace court at Westminster has been 
recently severely but justly exposed, and the evil 
will be effectually destroyed; but similar anomalies 
exist everywhere in England and Ireland, The ad- 
ministration of our laws is based upon the feudal 
system. Palace courts, manor courts, petty session 
courts, quarter session courts, and assizes, with 
appeals upwards, to the peers, are all the offspring 
of the feudal system, or attempts to amend its 
consequences, and should all be swept away, to 
give place to one well-organised scheme of law and 
justice. 

The organization should be simple, in order to be 
effective. The division of the country into small dis- 
tricts, corresponding partly tothescale of population, 
but regulated bythe means of access and the business 
likely to be performed, is the first requisite. The 
employment, over each of these districts, of a com- 
petent judge, whether he is to be called a presiding 
barrister, a recorder, or a sheriff, is the second 
step. To the office a salary should be attached, 
sufficient to secure the services of the most talented 
and best informed lawyers, and to place them in a 
perfectly respectable and independent position. 
The qualifications for this office should comprise, 
amongst other conditions, practice as an attorney, 
or at the bar, for a fixed period, but not for a time 
suficient to exhaust the man’s energies. The 
bench should not be a place into which worn-out 
lawyers can be pitched, as a safe refuge for indo- 
lence or inability. On the contrary, the higher 
judicial offices should be filled from the district 
judgeships, and a retiring allowance should be paid, 
after a number of years of good service to the 
country, with or without promotion. 

All litigated questions should be brought before 
these district courts, in the first instance, under the 
Provision that a decision of some character, with 
the written reasons, shall be given within a fixed 


must be guarded against, under any circumstances, 
except the absence of a material witness, or the 
want of some document necessary to form an 
opinion, The consent of the parties should not 

& reason for delaying the decision, because 





might easily arise from that permission. 
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The pressure of business can be met by far better 
means than delay, and we shall subsequently ad- 
vert to them. The office of the district judge, or 
his clerk, must involve the transmission of a record 
of all cases entered with him to a superior court ; 
their decision, when that comes round, and the 
presentation of a similar record, with the reasons 
of judgment affixed, at their own place of business, 
An appeal should be allowed to a superior jadge, 
with a jurisdiction extending over three or more 
primary districts, and whose decision should be 
regulated, as to time and other circumstances, by 
‘the rules devised for the guidance of primary 
courts. An appeal might still be allowed to a 
court formed for that purpose, and open at stated 
periodical terms, ‘This court should possess a 
jurisdiction extending over a large number of 
primary districts, Three such courts, or four, 
might be constituted for Scotland, and a similar 
number for Ireland; for, although the population 
of Ireland is greater than that of Scotland, yet the 
surface of the country is not larger; and the object 
of such courts should be to bring justice near to 
litigants. The business of England would require 
more than double that number. This court should 
| be final, and no appeal allowed from its decisions, 
| except by reference from the judges themselves, or 
by a process resembling a writ of error, with the 
reasons stated, and, probably, even with the con- 
sent of the court. This appeal would be directed 
to the highest tribunal in each of the three 
countries, and it could be formed somewhat after 
the existing models, although upon a less expen- 
sive plan, because fewer judges would be requisite, 
and their number could be advantageously in- 
creased by drafts from the secondary courts. The 
official documents, issued from each of these courts, 
should be effective over all the kingdoms, with, if 
that be necessary, endorsement by the supreme 
court, or the local court where they were to be ap- 
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| plied. This endorsement should be the work of five 


minutes, and occupy no longer time than a banker 
would consider necessary to accept the draft of a 
correspondent. 

Time forms the next part of our subject. Our 
grand effort is, first, to save time; and, second, 
money. The saving of time is most import- 
ant. We have seen the particulars of a case in 
which one party sues for an amount of moveable 
property of several hundred pounds value. The 
case does not require the examination of witnesses, 
but rests entirely on documents, and the law on 
the subject. It has been now for eighteen months 
depending in court, and is apparently as near to 
maturity as it was seventeen months and two 
weeks since. This is a very obvious wrong. The 
suspense might ruin a poor man, who, notwith- 


standing, was under a system of rapid justice equal 


with the world. The loss to any man is very 


period. The possibility of delaying this decision ‘serious, for the interest sacrificed must be now 


nearly forty pounds. The chances of depre- 
ciation, of injury, and of other losses, are 
equal to a similar sum. The loss, therefore, 
by the law’s delay in this single case, before it can 
now be settled, will not be less than a hundred 





pounds. The law’s expense, by direct charges, is 
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ing well for work, and securing its rapid exeontion, 
The re-opening of cases, under different pre 

has become a great source of profit to lawyers, and 
of scandal in the state. A property has been liti- 
gated in Scotland for six or seven years past. It, 
extreme value is not more than from thirty to forty 


a different affair. The possibility of similar oc- 
currences must be obviated, by compelling the 
decision of the primary court within a fixed 
term of eight weeks from the date of application 
by the pursuer; unless for very specific exceptions 
resembling those already indicated. The consider- 
ation of this decision—its reversal or its confirma- 
tion—should be made by the secondary court within 
a period of four weeks, The third, and, what we 
consider in all ordinary cases, the final court, should 
be required to give its decision within a similar 
period from the intimation of the appeal, in the 


event of its being then in session; or from the) 


opening of its term, if the court were not sitting 
when the appeal was made. The last decision in 
the most extraordinary cases, and by the highest 
court, shon]d be required under the same conditions 
as that of the third court. 

We shall hear of the judges being overwrought, 
and compelled thus to give ill-digested opinions 
and decisions ; but we want to have plain, eheap 
law—an honest article, honestly and rapidly 





| 
| 
| 
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| 
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administered ; so if the judges find labour ac-| 


cumulating, they will decide inconsiderately on 
their own peril; because the hands that guide 
the whole machinery must be found in the su- 
preme court, willing to give opinions to subordinate 
judges on new points that arise, and to order as- 





{ 


sistance from a supernumerary force to prevent an | 


over-accumulation of undecided cases. 

Our only object at present is to sketch the skele- 
ton of a plan by which rapid action may be secured, 
and prompt decisions may be obtained. It is plain 
that this scheme would secure the decision of the 
most complicated cases within twelve months from 


} 
j 
| 


| 
} 
| 


; 


the date of the first complaint, and probably within | 


six months. 
exceeded, except for the intervention of terms and 
vacations—contrivances for killing time that should 
be inexorably hunted down. We know of noreason 


The shortest period would never be. 


for vacations while work remains to be done. A. 


merchant would not think of taking a vacation with 
his ledger twelve months late in posting; and we 
see noreason for judgesindulging vagariesof that na- 
ture, Theyare sometimes costly to suitors. We have 
beside us the return to a creditor on an Irish bank- 
rupt estate, which, we regret to observe, is marked 


nil; and some doubt may be entertained that the_ 


expenses of the case will require to be repaid by the 
claimants, 
and vacations. Onecreditor had made a clean sweep 
of all the moveable assets. The deed of sale 


was to be reducedin one of the law courts, as an_ 
evident fraud; but then the vacation was at hand; 


and although the opinion of the judge was clearly 
stated, yet the decision was not formally pronounced, 
and the long vacation came on, during which the 


defender sold the goods, pocketed the money, | 


made off for America, and left the creditors in the 
head of a wrong, without a remedy. We hold that 
a remedy should have been found; and that, as one 
year of the judge’s salary would have met the de- 
ficiency, it should have been paid,-to instruct that 
learned functionary, and all other legal officials, in 
the probable cost of a long vacation. 


The country will save money in the end, by pay- 


The blunder arises entirely from terms | 





thousand pounds. The question involved is mere] 
the identity of the heirs at law to an old bachelor 
who died without a will, or any near relatives, A 
discussion of this kind should not occupy a long 
time. Neither of the claimants was personally 
acquainted with the individual from whom the 
property descends. Neither of them had jn- 
terchanged good offices of any kind with the 
party whom they seek to represent. The relg. 
tionship of both to the deceased man was on 
a par, and, so far as can be known, unappre- 
ciated by him. Wealth to either of the families 
is an unexpected accident, on which they did not 
calculate. The case has gone into court twice, has 
been before juries, judges, and peers ; has involyed 
a heavy outlay, and obtained two decisions ; but it 
goes in again on some new pretence, although, 
hitherto, the holder has been successful. Seven 
years have, we think, been spent in this way, and— 
lawyers must live—seven more may be requisite, 
unless the estate be brought to the hammer in 
order to pay expenses, Both parties were poor; 
but they found benevolent or speculative attorneys, 
who traded in law, and gladly booked their respec- 
tive claims. The prime cost of law is very trivial, 
and it is only at the selling price that the article is 
dear. The speculators knew that they could lose 
only a small comparative sum, but that they might 
gain a very large bill of charges. So the case goes 
on, although if it had concerned the guilt of either 
claimant on a capital charge, he would have been 
finally acquitted, or hanged and forgotten, nearly 
seven years ago. This case illustrates a crying ini- 
quity. The land is over-ridden by law, and yet the 
article is not sufficiently supplied. Business men 
must put an end to this anomaly by reforming the 
law entirely, and chiefly the law charges. 

With this powerof appealing andre-appealing, dis- 
covering new views, making them always dissolving 
views, and litigating between each other for years, 
two lawyers might consume an estate between 
them ; and although only one bill of costs was no- 
minally paid, yet some law bills might be profitably 
liquidated, for 10s, per pound on an untaxed ac- 
count leaves, we presume, a fair profit. 

Cheap law can only be obtained by the destruc- 
tion of unnecessary verbiage, and the abolition of 
all fees to officials. The latter should be salaried 
functionaries, and be prevented from accepting or 
charging fees. Better tax bread from the oven 
than justice from the state, if we must have one of 
the two. A revised tariff of rates for drawing and 
engrossing law papers is requisite, but impossible 
while the law continues to be a mere effort to over- 
reach. The establishment of a fixed rate is meces- 
sarily opposed to the principles of political economy; 
but in this case we recognise the necessary excep- 
tion toarule. The substitution of personal exa- 


ininations and defences for the written documents 
RoW 80 prevalent, would greatly reduce the coats of 
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law pleas ; but it would, we may be told, cause 
joose decisions by creating confusion in the mind of 
the judge, who might be unable to follow theevidence 
of the pleadingsadduced. To all this stuff, we answer 
by the question—Isa man’s property of more impor- 
tance than his character, his liberty, or his life, 
the civil side requires so many more checks and 
cautions than the criminal department ? Dothe 
supporters of the present system allege that men are 
im risoned, banished, or hung, on merely a loose trial, | 
in which the minds of judge and jury have been con- | 
fused by contradictory statements? Judges and| 
jurymen take notes of the evidence as it is given in | 
criminal cases; and where that expedient is likely | 
to fail in civil pleas, one or two shortnand writers | 
will save much money to suitors. 

Let us repeat our wants—celerity and cheapness | 
in law: We propose to reach them by adopting | 
one organization of law courts, and probably with | 
amore complete separation of the ciyil and criminal | 
sides than now exists. The aid of juries in civil | 
eases is not in favour with the lawyers, and yet’ 
it is a species of that arbitration genus often | 
extravagantly praised. It is in reality that mix- | 
ture of the laical and professional elements that 
should secure verdicts founded on common sense | 
and legal knowledge, as two pedestals of a perfect | 
arch. Still, the jury system requires a more com-_ 
plete organization than it has yet possessed ; al- 
though, especially in criminal causes, and in that 
hybrid class of cases, so common in England, re- 
specting domestic relations, or broken promises 
on domestic matters—and founded in morals on 
the criminal, on law on the civil side—its operation 
is beneficial. Common civil causes are not more | 
complex in themselves, but by reason of the tortu- | 
ous character of the law. The quirks and quibbles | 
of clever attorneyship are, without doubt, foreign | 
from justice; and only naturalised in the law courts | 
from the profit they yield. So long as men like | 
Mr. Warren mention the loss by aclaimant of many | 
hundred pounds, because an attorney’s copying | 
clerk omitted the letter ‘‘r’’ in spelling the word | 
“sheriff,”’ without the deepest reprobation of the | 
system, we may be sure that the minds of the law- 
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mysteries than with right and justice, But from 
the moment when legal proceedings shall be de- 
prived of the gambling character, imparted to any 
system where a misspelt word, or an omitted let- 
ter, gains or loses a case ; and of their costly cha- 
racter, whereby a man may lose more than its 
amount in enforcing payment of an account; and 
of their uncertain character, whereby a man never 
exactly knows when he has got out of court—then 
the aid of juries will be more valued, and they will 
come to be more generally employed in all mercan- 
tile cases. 

We propose no definite means of accomplishing 
this reform ; but we have directed attention to the 
existence of a fearful abuse, by which a large sum of 
money is annually lost to the country ; justice is 
checked in more cases than are ever, perhaps, 
brought into any court ; and is perverted in the 
causes that are entered by the casual or the wilful 
error of a clerk in the omission of a letter from a 
word ; as an abuse so enormous that it disgraces 
society in the country where it exists ; and as a 
topic of agitation not less important than any other 
secular subject that can occupy men’s minds and 
their time. 

The legal profession are not, we believe, gainers 
by the system which they might long since have 
strangled, and should have destroyed. Attorneys 
are subjected to long and dangerous accounts and 
advances, The number of cases is necessarily and 
greatly contracted. The business becomes one of 
immense risk, for a good client will insist upon 
repayment of any loss sustained by errors of form; 
and that may often be made incases with which the 
public are unacquainted. No class in society would 
find their comfort and prosperity more promoted by 
celerity and cheapness in law than the legal pro- 
fession, and yet we hardly expect a radical reform 
of its corrupt abuses to originate with that class ; 
though it contains many of the most high-minded 
men in the empire—illustrating by their apathy 
on the subject the force of education and engage- 
ments in warping the judgment, and dimming the 
intellect, on the topic to which they are directly 
applied, 





yers are unconsciously more occupied with their 
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AN excitement in this country in favour of the Hun-{ 
gatians has been carefully nursed by the Ministerial | 
press, since the commencement of the struggle; and | 
during the last month it has risen into a flame of zeal, 
#0 high that Lord Palmerston himself has considered it | 
advisable to regulate the fuel, and to declare that a strong | 
Austrian empire was very desirable for the interests of 
England and the peace of Europe. The invasion of 
Hungary by the Russians is the immediate cause of the | 
present excitement here, which probably will have no 
other result than a sturdy anathematising of the two Im- | 
perial parties concerned as assailants; while it would be 
4 very convenient feeling for a ministry who contemplated 
® descent into the arena, 








HUNGARIAN WAR, 


Few questions have more confused the friends of free- 
dom in this country, than those originating in the feudal 
struggles of the east of Europe. Poland was undoubtedly 
overthrown by the strength of arbitrary powers, acting 
against a feudal system. For the people, however, arbi- 
trary power is better than the feudal system, because it 
places one despot in the room of many; and by enlarging 
the circle of his tyranny, renders him less dangerous to 
the peasants individually. 

The Austrian empire has been gradually creeping out 
from the blight of serfdom. In Gallicia, in Hungary, and 
in other districts, the only policy of the court, not imbecile, 
was to clip down the power of the nobles, and set free the 
serfs, The Magyars in Hungary are nearly all nobles to. 
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gether, who fought for freedom, as onr friends of the Bowie 
knife in Virginia, or of the rifle in Kentucky, would fight 
for it; with a reservation in favour of their peculiar institu- 
tions, They arecursedat this moment in consequenceof their 
infringing the liberty of others while they battled for their 
own freedom. If they had not determined to act towards 
Croatia as theyaccuse Austria of acting to them, they would 
have had the Ban of Croatia, and his followers, fighting 
with, instead of against, them; or rather the Austrian 
Government would have peaceably conceded all their de- 
mands. The present threatening aspect of the war, the 
invasion of Central Europe by the Russians, and the sub- 
jugation of Austria to Russian policy, which that em- 
pire was useful to resist, are all consequences of these 
original disputes ; and the effort by Austria, according to 
the testimony of its severest critics, to bring its various 
kingdoms into the position occupied by the several origi- 
nal divisions of the British empire. 

The following statement of the case is made up by a 
zealous aud able friend of the Magyar cause. We accom- 
pany it bya few notes and references, to show some of the 
common mistakes current on the topic, and into which 
he seems to have fallen, unless our authorities be 
wrong. We must now accept the Magyars as cham- 
pions of order and freedom, even if it be imperfect 
freedom, against the leaden despotism of Russia and 
its ambitious tactics; but as historical facts—and facts of 
deep interest, bearing not only on the past but the pre- 
sent and the future—we are not to forget that aristocratic 
tendency which has ruined Poland, and weakened Mag- 
yarism, if it has not destroyed the Magyars. 


“ The present struggle going on between the House of 
Hapsburg and the Hungarian people renders the history 
of the seat of war a matter of singular interest. The in- 
terference of Russia in the matter has roused the sympa- 
thies even of the best friends of Austria in this country, 
and made them feel for the Magyars in their desperate 
contest against two vast empires. The interest of Austria 
is clearly to preserve Hungary ; but it is not so clear that 
it is the interest of Hungary to remain dependent on that 
great but motley empire. To England the continuance of 
the unity of Austria is of vast importance; but should the 
struggle end in the independence of the Zungari, and 
should a good feeling be once created between the parent 
and offshoot, the result, in a commercial point of view, 
would be as advantageous as ever. Had France seconded 
them against Russia, she would only have acted in accor- 
dance with her natural rivalship with the Cossack ; but 
France has preferred the alliance of despot and Pope ; and, 
right or wrong, the people of Europe have now only one 
hope, and that is, in the friendly offices of England. 

Great changes have taken place in Europe generally, 
during the long peace from 1815 to 1848, and nowhere 
have these changes been more remarkable than in the east 
of Europe. Up to the last century all struggles were 
merely national, or arose from petty quarrels ; while that 
of Poland against Mussia was a battle of two masters for 
the possession of a rich booty in slaves. Polish liberty was 
about on a level with the liberty advocated by a Virginian 
planter—liberty for masters only. But the present cen- 
tury appears destined to carry real freedom over the whole 
civilised world, and those who live it out will probably see 


of Constitutional Monarchy, or under Republican Instity. 
tions. This spirit of freedom, which is the prime moyer 
of civilization—and only comparatively free nations cap 
be civilised—has deeply penetrated those countries, once go 
still, which lie in the plains of the Danube, between the 
Krapack and Balkan Mountains. The French Reyoly. 
tion, say our neighbours, has done this, forgetting that the 
French Revolution itself is but a feature, and a very rude 
one, of the great struggle. 

The nations occupying the east of Europe, of mixed 
race, antipathic to one another, scattered, and yet distinct, 
serfs of Austria or Turkey, and again within themselyes 
divided into noble and vassal, have been kept in too great 
dislike of each other hitherto to act with unity. They haye 
been too busy with petty disputes and quarrels to catch 
much of the breath of progress, Still they have kept apart 
from the Germans and German civilization. But time 
has acted with its unerring force. The day of darkness and 
slavery is over ; the dawn of brighter hours has come, 
More than two hundred years since, England gave the 
signal, and the energy, resolution, religion, and faith of 
her people, have left her alone in the world, with her child 
of the same race, America, a free country. But though 
to Cromwell and the Puritans we owe English liberty, we 
only now reap the real fruits of a two hundred years’ moral 
struggle ; while America, though free in other respects, 
has the curse of black slavery on it, France began her 
struggle sixty years ago, and having been necessitated to 
keep skirmishing ever since, has made less progress than 
might have been expected. Germany, Austria, Uungary, 
and the surrounding nations, have at last commenced 
also; but we can scarcely expect to see them pass through 
the ordeal more rapidly than the rest, Certainly, with 
England and France to copy, having the benefit of taking 
all that is good from the American Republic, from the 
English Constitutional monarchy, and the French demo- 
eracy, Europe has much trouble saved her ; but as there 
is no royal road to learning, neither is there to rational 
liberty. Both require patience, self-denial, and much 
labour. 

The part of Europe to which we refer is occupied by 
three separate races: the Sclavonics, the Roumains, and the 
Hungari, or Magyars. The numerous races of the Scla- 
vonics are divided into tribes, differing in origin, language, 
religion, as well as in geographical position. Those of 
the Illyrian family occupy the northern Turkish provinces, 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Servia ; and the southern division, 
known as Croatia, Sclavonia, and the Banat. Those of the 
Tzeck family occupy part of Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia, 
and the north of Hungary, under the name of Slovachs. 
Those of Gallicia are Poles and Ruthens. 


The Wallachians, or Roumains, about seven millions 
in number, dwell in the Danubian provinces of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and are akin to those of Transylvania and 
Bessarabia. The Magyars, five millions * in number, 
dwell in the centre of Hungary, forming a common in- 
terest with the Sclavonics of the north and south, and 
with the Wallachians of Transylvania, and forming thus the 
ancient kingdom of Hungary. 





* The number of the Magyars is not quite three millions, ac 
cording to some of the statements we have seen. Stein, a writer 
of some weight, says, they number 3,500,000, in a population of 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000. The Sclavonians, including the 








it firmly established over all Europe, either in the shape 


Croats, are more than 4,000,000, 
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THE HUNGARIAN WAR. 


Pefore February, 1848, the Sclavonics and Roumains*® 
confined themselves to silent hopes. Hungary, however, 
which had in its diet a power of resistance against the 
gdministrative despotism of Austria, had been long strug- 

-o¢ for the right to administer its own affairs, and for 

er to extend equality and political liberty to all classes. 
Little was heard of the struggle, under the regime of Met- 
ternich, when all Germany rejoiced in a slavish and timid 

; but the revolution of 1848, by extending the move- 
ment, brought it into notice. The Sclavonic diet, at 
Prague, the bombardment of that city by Windisehgratz, 
and several insurrections, first roused our attention. This 
y hoped to convert Austria into a Sclavonic empire, 
and therefore joined the Emperor against the Viennese 
and Hungarian people. Jellachich and the Croatians 
were equally interested in liberty with the Hungarians ; 
but the court succeeded in capturing to their side this 
distinguished leader. 

{he fate of Austria, Turkey, and Eastern Eu- 
rope, now rests on Hungary. That nation defeated, 
it and Austria become Cossack vassals, and Turkey will 
succeed, ‘The rest of Europe will then have, in a bloody 
war, to pay the penalty of its supineness. Let us there- 
fore offer no apology for a brief narration of events. 

Marching from the East in the ninth century, the 
Hungari, or Huns, whose principal tribe was that of the 
Magyars, founded a power which, until the sixteenth 
century, was one of the greatest in Europe. At its 
height, when Mathias Corvin was its ruler, it conquered 
Austria, and spread from the Inn to the Black Sea, and 
from Poland to beyond the Danube. But the exhaustion 
caused, by a hundred years of terrific struggles with 
Turkey, and the system of elective kings, brought them 
under the yoke of Austria, At the death of Louis IL., at 
the battle of Mohats, Ferdinand, brother of Charles V., 
came to the throne by election, But this selection of an 
Austrian prince by no means alienated the independence 
of Hungary. And yet this is the only claim of Austria. 

But the Hungarians never gave up their independence. 
In 1722, and in 1790, they extracted from their kings 
the declaration that Hungary was a free country, inde- 
pendent in its system of legislation and administration, 
and in no manner subordinate to any other country. 
Under Francis IL., the same declaration was renewed. 
The fact is, Hungary was to Austria what Hanover was 
to England. The same man could be Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary, but the two countries were entirely 
independent. It is true, that Austria, in the plentitude 
of its power, never respected this fact ; but force is not 
right ; and the Hungarians never resigned their inde- 
pendence, 

The day that Austria and Hungary were connected by 
having the same chief, that day the struggle commenced, 
and it has never ceased. The Hungarians expressly stated 
m their contract with Ferdinand, that any attack on 
them coming from him, as an Austrian, would be met 
by armed resistance. ‘This armed resistance has been often 
Tesorted to, and always successfully. Never yet has 
Austria wholly crushed Hungary. ‘It was the consis- 

tency in treachery, the disloyal obstinacy of the Austrians 
during two centuries, which preserved, in the hearts of 


a 





* See“ De Origine des Hongrois; La Transylvanie et ses 
babitans; De lesprit public en Hongrie depuis la Revolution 
oe , by M. A, de Geranda;” and also “La Hongric, par Emile 
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the Hungarians, such hatred of Austria” —says M. Mar- 
guerin. “Two facts eloquently prove this: the Hun- 
garian people, who, during the whole fifteenth century, shed 
inexhaustible floods of blood to keep the Turks out of 
Europe, who confounded in the same sentiment the love 
of country and the Catholic faith, this people threw them- 
selves into the arms of the Turks, called them their brothers 
and allies, because they were the enemies of Austria, and 
became converted to Protestantism, because Austria re- 
mained Catholic ; and not te the Protestantism of Lather, 
which came from Germany, but to that of Calvin.* Deep 
must have been the injuries inflicted by Austria to induce 
a people to abjure their faith and their ancient hate.” 

Though M. Marguerin here exaggerates the extent of 
Protestantism in Hungary, there is much truth in what he 
says. 

But Hungary always gladly sided with Austria when 
justly governed. Their devotion to Maria Theresa is 
well known. They saved Austria, and Hungary became 
attached to the empire from good-will. Had others be- 
haved as did King Maria Theresa, Hungary would have 
become a part of the empire ; but Joseph IT. came and 
undid all. Instead of grafting reforms on the antique 
institutions of Hungary—too deeply rooted to be effaced 
and heading the Diet to spread emancipation, Joseph 
tried to govern as emperor and master ; and Hungary 
resisted, to be soon deprived of her best arm, by recognis- 
ing Leopold as hereditary king. From him, however, 
they received a thorough constitutional organization, 
Municipal government, the old system of Hungary, was 
restored ; and the right of king and diet jointly to 
make laws was recognised. The Parliament was to meet 
once every three years, while the Hungarian language 
was allowed in schools and law courts, instead of Latin. 

But 1789 tore Hungary from the peaceatle prosecution 
of independent organization. Austria forced her to the 
battle-field, after crushing in slaughter the first re- 
publican movement of the Hungarians, known as the con- 
spiracy of the Hungarian Jacobins. The warlike cha- 
racter of the people, however, soon made them forget all 
but the sound of the drum and trumpet, and, as under 
Maria Theresa, they again saved Austria. 

Napoleon once overthrown, the Hungarians were sent 
home contemptuously. Liberty and country were two words 
forgotten, it was thought. M. Metternich was mistaken, 
That great St. Barthelemay of nationality and liberty, the 
Congress of Vienna, gave them an opportunity to protest; 
and, from 1815, the struggle between Hungary and 








* We know no reason for the statement, so frequently made 
in this country within the past few months, that the Hungarians 
are Protestants. M. Kossuth is a Protestant ; the peasantry, on 
the other hand, place white crosses on their breasts, and call this 
the holy war. The census of 1540 gave— 


Roman Catholics, 6,597,500 
United Greek Church, 919,400 
Schismatic Greek do., 1,302,100 
Calvinists, ... : 1,500, LOO 
Lutherans, a $58,300 


The Sclavonian races, it should be remembered, are only modern 
Roman Catholics. The Bohemian name is closely identified with 
the early Protestantism of Europe—with John Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, and other Protestant martyrs and confessors—with the 
Elector Palatinate, and his Protestant army, defeated by the 
Austrians at the battle of Prague, when the country became Ro- 
man Catholic by law. The first boon to the Sclavonics wrested 
from the late Emperor of Austria, by the Ban of Croatia, was 
their independence of the Pope, and the superiority of their owa 
Patriarch, 
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Austria was renewed, The means of battling were no 
longer the same. The contest was transferred from the 
battle-field to the floor of the Diet. The principles at 
variance were right against injustice—progress against 
statu quo, and democratic liberty against despotism. The 
struggle has been arduous, though unnoticed, by Europe, 
and has never ceased. 

The Hungarian nobles—that is, the army, nobiles sive 
servientes, militantes*—once restored to their homes after 
the peace, expected as a reward for their devotion that 
the constitution would be respected. But Metternich 
thought otherwise. A liberal Diet at Presburg would 
send ideas to Vienna. But all failed ; the Hungarian 
nobility were neither an obstinate, narrow-minded, nor 
blind aristocracy—they knew that nationality and liberty 
must go together—they had before them the example of 
Poland, which perished because it fought only for liberty. 

In 1790, the magnates of the liberal party began by 
abolishing seignoral rights, and laying the foundations of 
civil and religious equality ; while a commission examined 
the best plan for wholly emancipating the peasants. But 
Francis I. and Metternich stopped all this, and little was 
done. Still, the Diet at Presburg, in 1802, that of 
Transylvania, in 1811, demanded civil equality, though 
without effect. From that date until 1825, Austria go- 
verned despotically, the Diet being suspended, and only 
summoned in the last year, when Hungary was on the 
yerge of insurrection, Thanks to the immortal Stephen 
Széchenyi, the Emperor apologised, promised to call the 
Diet every three years, and recognised the entire inde- 
pendence of Hungary. 

The insurrection of Poland, and the Revolution of 1830, 
caused some delay ; but in 1832, the Liberals gained the 
first serious attack on seignoral rights, and the aristocracy 
began to resign them of itself. But self-interest now raised 
up allies for Austria, The nobles, who were unwilling to 
yield their feudal claims, became Conservatives. The Diet 
is composed of a Chamber of Magnates and a Second 
Chamber. The opposition to reform came, of course, from 
the Lords, not the Commons. In 1839, Austria, backed 
by the Conservatives, refusedreform; but both this Diet and 
that of 1843 did much. Religious liberty, the admission 
of commoners to office, and the right of peasants to buy 
land, were reforms carried by the Magyar Liberals. 
Trial by jury, the establishment of a national bank to aid 
the peasants in the purchase of land, and the substitution 
of acode for the barbarous criminal law of the middle 
ages, were reforms defeated by Austria and the Conserva- 
tives, on the same principle that Metternich organised the 
massacres of Gallicia, by setting the peasants against the 
nobles, who battled for popular freedom, But the peasantry 
of Hungary were not thus to be taken in, They knew 
by the reforms demanded, and by the sacrifices made, 
that the nobles were sincere, and Austria saw before her 





* “Originally formed of conquering bands, the nobility was 
increased by all serfs who distinguished themselves in war ; hence 
the democratic character of those gentlemen, and their number. 
Once a noble, the serf was exempt from the money tax —sign of 
servitude—and paid the blood tax. In times of war, the nobles 
were always under arms ; the serfs also came out to the lerée ex 
masse. ‘The situation of the nobility will be better understood 
by adding that many nobles paid to be exempt from arms; and 
few serfs chose to exchange serfdom for arms. Most of the 


Zupenree nobility, despite their privileges, tilled the soil with 


eir own hands,” —Marguerin, 
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a united nation, which ultimately must be an independent 
one.* 

The empire hit now upon a new plan. Unable to eon. 
tend face to face with such an enemy, it determined to 
rouse the national susceptibility of the Croatians. United 
to Hungary during eight hundred years, Croatia alwayg 
enjoyed privileges granted to it by the Magyar kings, 
One of these was the right of administering itself. Laws 
voted by the Diet of Presburg are not obligatory on Grog. 
tia; this reserve, however, being freely made each time by 
the Diet itself. Now, amongst the new laws torn from 
Austria, was one tending to substitute for Latin, long jm. 
posed by the Emperors, the old business language, that of 
the Magyars. But Austria then raised enemies to Hun. 
gary, and from Croatia, untouched by the new law, came 
the crime of opposition. Two men, backed by the came. 
rilla, organised the resistance. These were John Drag. 
covitch, who led the alarmed aristocrats, and Louis Gay, 
who used the spirit of nationality to rouse the young men, 
But Drascovitch disappeared with the struggle, and Louis 
Gay, convicted of taking money from Metternich and Mj. 
loch, hospodar of Servia, fell into contempt. 

But the resistance was organised, and the Austrians 
succeeded in sending deputies from Croatia, favourable to 
their views, by the most flagrant despotism. She suspended 
the majority of the electors, But the Diet was not de- 
ceived, and ordered the Croatian members to speak Mag. 
yar, after six years in the Parliament. In Hungary, 
seventeen dialects are spoken, of which Magyar is the 
principal, The Diet said:—* Speak your own dialects 
in your municipalities, in your law courts, in your schools 
and churches; but in the Diet of Hungary speak Hunga- 
rian, the only language understood by all the deputies.” 

“ The interval,’ says Marguerin, “ which separated the 
Diet of 1843-1844 from that of 1847 was not lost by the 
agents of Austria, It set against each other the two par- 
ties which it had created in little Croatia. While the Illy- 
rians, backed by Austria and the Hungarian Conservatives, 
recriminated against the Diet, the Croatian Liberals ral- 
lied to Hungary, Wishing to progress with the Magyars, 
they rejected the Austrian alliance, and leant on the 
patriots of Presburg. At the Revolution of March, 1848, 
in Vienna, the political feeling of Croatia ran high, and 
the influence of Austria, with the military importance of 
the province, made it the instrument of the court to do 
the work of reaction, and crush Hungary. 

When Metternich, on the 12th March, fled from Vienna, 
the Hungarian Opposition took office—Louis Batthyani, 
a liberal lord, President of the Council ; Klauzal, Minister 
of Agriculture ; Szemer, Interior ; Deak, Justice ; Mes 
raros, war; Eotveos, a poet and orator, Education; 
Széchenyi, Public Works ; and Louis Kossuth, Finances. 





* Our contributor is a thorough Magyar. Whatever the Diet 
attempted is right, and the proposals of Austria necessarily 
wroug. Despotic courts do curious things, we admit, but why 
even Metternich should seek the murder of feudal superiors ia 
Gallicia against their will, to help their peasantry, yet against 
their will again should restrain feudal superiors from emancipat- 
ing their serfs in Hungary, we cannot tell; and the statement 
is very like the Apocrypha. It couldnot have been Metternich who 
organised the Diet, giving the right of election to an hereditary 
nobility alone—a nobility like the race of poets, born and not 
made—a nobility that constructed the laws, but exempted them- 
selves from the payment of taxes. Metternich surely did not 
make the old Hungarian constitution, which divided the popl- 
lation into two classes, describing them as populus in dictum, sad 
misera plebes contribuens, or, in other words as, “the men ¥ 
rule,” and “the miserable serfs who pay taxes,” —s 
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This great man, one of the most magnificent orators and 
greatest organisers of modern times, was the soul of every- 
thing. ' At first a lawyer and journalist, he is now one 
df the leading statesmen of Europe. The Chamber of 

retreated before*the revolution ; the Commons, 
led by Kossuth, became everything. Never did Parlia- 
ment do acts so bold, and, at the same time, so glori- 
eos. They voted the abolition of forced labour ; they 

that the land held by the peasants as tenants 
was henceforth their property, thus giving up at least | 
thirty-five millions sterling worth of land ; they decreed | 
almost universal suffrage, and did all that in them lay to 
meet the views of the non-Magyar people about dialects ; 
created a responsible Hungarian ministry, removed the 
Diet from German Presburg to Magyar Pesth, and, in fine, 
left fendalism for civilization.* 








® Oxr contributor, we suspect, merely paraphrases the state- 
pents of the French writer, who misled him a few paragraphs 
back, regarding the prevalence of Calvinistic doctrines amongst 
the Hans. We quote a curious passage from a work, entitled 
“Appolyon and Reaction of the Sclavonians,” by Colonel F. 'T. 
Baller, published in 1847, by Partridge and Oakey, of London. 
The passage bears upon this subject, and the book was published 
before these troubles began :— 


“The Magyars, although the minority in Hungary, appear 
determined, even with fire and sword, should it become necessary, 
to assimilate these tribes to themselves, by making them essen- 
tilly Hungarian, and their own language that of the nation. 

“The war of the journals has been acting on the subject; and 
the efforts of the peremptory barbaric line of the Magyars, to 
compel the Sclavonians residing in that country to adopt their 
dialect, are notorious. 

“The Sclavonians, on the other hand, with great determina- 
tion, resist all attempts of the above tendency, which only serve 
to unite them more firmly to each other; and the probable re- 
sult will be the furtheriug of the secret projects of the oppressed 
nation, forming them, by the force of circumstances, under 
Northern influences, into a separate state. 

“The efforts of the Magyars, so far, is praiseworthy, as a 
Rassian influence, which is most essentially forwarded by the 
sitempt of the Austrian Sclavonians to assimilate their language 
to that of Russia; and in spite of the vicinity of Poland, and 
the recollection of Russian sympathies for that country, displayed 
as they were with unsparing violence, in which despotic severity 
shone out in all its most hideous colours, Russian influence in- 
creases to a most remarkable degree. 

Austria, aware of the side from which danger may arise, has 

been silently adopting measures to counteract the progress of the 
Sclaval population ; she has, amongst other means, established the 
Hungarian language as the standard of the country, her laws, 
&e., being written in that dialect. 
§ The Sclavonians of Austria in Hungary may be relatively said 
to bear the same analogy to her as Ireland does to England. 
Discontent exists, and partly from the same causes of early oppres- 
fion and misgovernment ; and Austria, proverbially slow, will 
take a longer period to remove them than what England has 
done in respect to Ireland. ‘They have also, in common, re- 
course to the same energetic mode of exciting attention to their 
grievances, by a reference tothe torch and the dagger. Burn- 
ings and maraudings are put into requisition, whenever the ne- 
cessity of the case should demand it. 

“The Hungarians look down upon them with contempt and 

ce, and they will eagerly avail themselves of any occasion 
that may present itself, of paying back to their oppressors the 
contempt which they have heaped on them. 

“The object of the Government of Austria (Leopold’s idea) 
was to Germanize both ; but that plan failed, and only served to 
disgust both parties. They, the Sclavonians, have hitherto looked 


up to the Government of Vienna as their protectors; but latterly 
the current of events—a combination of circumstances—have 

‘dthem to turn their attention to a power beyond the Car- 
pathian mountains, 


“Tt is a remarkable circumstance, that, however the Musco- 
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Nothing illegal in all this. Hungary only acted on the 
old contract with Austria, which gave her her own inter- 
nal government ; and, as the popular cause was momen- 
tarily triumphant, the King went to Presburg in April, 
and ratified all the decrees. Up to this time, not a man 
in Hungary dreamed of separation. The people and nobles 
were doing all they could to efface distinction, to establish 
civil, religious, and political liberty, leaving Austria to 
act in Austria Proper as she liked, being nowise con- 
nected with her, save that her Emperor was also their 
king, an unfortunate event, certainly, but not binding the 
two nations. But Austria was not prepared to give up 
her hopes. To make Hungary an integral portion of the 
Austrian Empire, to connect her as Scotland is connected 
with England, had been the scheme of nearly all her rulers, 
Croatia was again made the cat’s-paw. The variety of 
race was the Machiavelian weapon of the empire. Gay 
was sent to Agram, to rouse the country ; bat something 
better was needed, and Colonel Jellachich, a pupil of Ra- 
detzki, was called from Italy, and made Ban of Croatia, 
Sclavonia, and Dalmatia. Marguerin thns paints this 
man :— 


“The figure of Jellachich is sufficiently curious to be worth 
reproducing, offering, as it does, the lost type of the econdottiere 
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are its effects in a neighbouring country, yet still the name of 
Russia inspires no dread; on the contrary, nowhere is she more 
looked up to—more feared—is more courted than by these en- 
thusiastic and extraordinary people. In those countries the idea 
of freedom is merely that of freeing themselves from any present 
inconveniences, and shifting the yoke from one master to another. 
There is a deep-rooted sentiment of loyalty, which, when a 
change does take place, it will not be individual contests, or per- 
sonal pre-eminence, but that of masses transferring themselves 
spontaneously to the new dominion that they may choose to im- 
pose on themselves. 

“The Hungarians are chiefly the great landed proprietors of 
those countries, and they are too few in number to cope with 
the people on any serious rising or expression of opinion. As 
in Poland, so in all those neighbouring countries, there are but 
two conditions, viz., noble and serf; there being no connecting 
link in the chain of society, or what is called a middling class 
—which elass is of so much importance in England, and consti- 
tutional countries. It is the want of that which rendered the 
result of the Polish revolution so fatal to its promoters, and 
brought it again under the merciless yoke of the Czar; it having 
in fact no root in the affections of the people. 

“The fact of Hungary possessing a constitution renders the 
question interesting. Tlis nation will probably be the theatre 
of future great events, and upon it Austria keeps a most watchfal 
eye. Hungary claims to be a country quite independent of Aus- 
tria, asks nothing of Austria as a state; but since the Emperor 
of Austria is King of Hungary, many griefs, or grievances as 
they are called, are made known from the Diet through the 
Hungarian Chancery, which must follow the King, wherever 
he should reside, and, legally speaking, ought to be the only chan- 
nel of communication between the Diet and their King, although 
the Diet is by no means the Representative Assembly of the in- 
habitants of the country—there are many natives and many dis- 
tricts of country within its mass, which have nothing whatever 
to do with the Diet. The Diet is an assembly of prelates, public 
officers, magistrates or peers, deputies from comitats or counties, 
and from free-towns ; it is the privilege of individuals—the widow 
of a magistrate, for instance—to send personal proxies to the 
Diet. This mixed assembly of persons is connected only with a 
privileged class in this country; unless a Sclavat or a Wallach is 
from office, or holding land immediately ander the Crown, a mem- 
ber of that class, he has nothing to do with the Diet. Germans, 
Jews, Greeks, Sclavans, Ruskaus, and many other nations which 
could be enumerated, unless so qualified, can never raise their 
voice in it, or make acomplaint. They are equally excluded from 
the congregational or county meetings of each comitat, which 
forms a much more important part of the constitution than the 
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tyranny may be detested—bowever visible and immediate 


Diet.” 
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of the 16th century. Son of a sergeant whom bravery elevated 
to the rank of general and baron, of a cultivated mind, of lofty 
manners, clever and supple as a Sclavonic, he boasts in 
tarn of his lofty and of his plebeian origin. True Soudard, 
with less genius than morals, he drowns in gaiety, which delights 
his soldiers, his thirst for money and his ambition. Actor and 
illustrious charlatan, he excels in those smart sayings which are 
repeated ; while one day he gives forth Sclavonic sentiments to 
the people of Prague, boasts of attacking Vienna at the head of 
a Sclavonic army, and declares that in the Magyar he is attacking 
the enemies of Germany, while next day he and his Croats bom- 
bard Vienna. ; . The people of Croatia, at first 
eaught by his loose blue trousers, his white sourka, his red cloak, 
and his pictures of saints, now no longer believe him.” 


Jellachich was just the man to get up a factitious op- 
position in Croatia, which certain French writers place in 
connection with Hungary, in the same position that 





Hungary is to Austria, But Croatia is as much a) 
part of Hungary as Ireland is of England, less the 
bad government. Croatia has been an integral part 
of Hungary for 800 years, and Hungary never was a part 
of Austria. Croatia sends members to the Hungarian 
parliament ; Hungary never sent a deputy to Vienna, 
The laws of Austria touch not Hungary; those of the 





latter are of necessity received by Croatia, which is a 
privileged province, not a nation united by solemn treaties 
with another. The other complaints of Croatia against | 
Hungary are about on a level with the question of lan- 

The revenue of the province being unequal to its 
expenditure, Hungary pays the difference. Moreover, 
the Hungarians looked even to their prejudices, and de- 
creed that the laws in favour of the Protestants, voted in 
Hungary, should have no effect in Croatia, a country 
Catholic to intolerance. The new ministry, moreover, 
offered to give office to Croatian members ; they refused ; 
it then twice offered to Croatia separation, but it refused. 
Meanwhile, the Croatian deputies were not received at 
Vienna. 

Jellachich, creature of Austria, and not elected by the 
municipal authorities of Croatia, who had no such power, 
prepared to rouse the province, aided by the curé Hurban, 
who told the people that the Magyars wanted to convert 
the whole of Croatia by force. National prejudices, or 
rather provincial prejudices, still more narrow, the name 
of the Emperor, and, most of all, vast promise of booty, 
roused not only the Croats, but brought in Bosniac and 
Servian volunteers. Hungary complained. Austria pre- 
tended to blame the Ban, and declared hima rebel. But 
Jellachich showed the private despatches, signed by the 
Emperor’s ministers, telling him to proceed. These 
despatches were all found in duplicate in Vienna. 
Jellachich then refused to go to Presburg, called the 
municipality of Agram a diet, purged it by force of its 
liberal majority, suppressed the press, and declared 
Croatia free from Hungary. The Hungarians calmly 
appealed to their king, who had now flown to Innsbruck. 

The Hungarians called Jellachich to appear at Pesth, 
to answer for his rebellion ; the Ban went to Innsbruck, 
where he was rapturously received. 

But on the 5th July the Diet met at Pesth, and to 
them the Archduke Palatine declared that Ferdinand had 
no hand in the troubles of Croatia, quoting the official de- 
claration of Jellachich, a rebel, while the same day 200,000 





florins were sent him. The Hungarian ministry tried 
conciliation, called on the Croatians to come and tell their 
grievances by their deputies, and received for answer— 








rebellion, Meanwhile, reform of the House of Lords, 


and the formation of a national army of 200,000 men, with 
a loan of four millions sterling, were proposed by Kossuth 
and Szemer, and voted unanimously. | 
The Austrian camarilla negotiated, to gain time, 

threw in the Italian question as a stumbling-block, offer. 
ing to put down Croatia if Hungary would aid in puttj 
down Italy. Despite tremendous opposition, the Hyp. 
garian ministers voted 40,000 men for Italy, to show their 
good faith totheir king. But the Austrians only obtained 
these 40,000 men after solemn declaration that they jp. 
tended giving free government in Italy.* Kossuth deeply 
regretted the necessity, but he looked to the pragmatic 
sanction, It was useless ; Austria had no gratitude, The 
alliance of Hungary with the Austrian Liberals, and jt, 
vote that it would never war against Germany, irritated the 
Imperial cabinet, the more that the Magyars thus showed 


|| how false were the insinuations of their enmity to all things 


German. 

But Batthyani and Jellachich met at Vienna, and it was 
agreed that the administration of Croatia should remain 
with themselves, while the Croat deputies were to sit at 
Pesth, and address the Diet in Hungarian. Any other 
pretension would have been equal to that of the member 
for Swansea speaking Welsh, the member for Glasgow in 
the ancient Scotch dialect, and the Irish members in theirs, 


'| But Radetzki had gained victories in Italy, and Jellachich 


and the camarilla became bold. They asked for the abo- 
lition of the Hungarian Ministries of War and Finance; 
which of course was refused. All this at once proved that 
Jellachich was a mere instrument of Austria. | 

But the Hungarians wished to try everything, before 
they appealed to arms. Two ministers, Deak and Batth- 
yani, went to Vienna, bearing the resignation of the 
Hungarian ministry to the King of Hungary, unless Jells- 
chich were stopped in his warlike preparations, They were 
not received. A hundred and twenty members of the 
Diet went next ; who thus addressed the king, by the lips 
of M. Pazmandy, just made prisoner by Austria :— 

“It is in the name of the fidelity we have always shown daring 
ages to your ancestors, that we now call on you to maintain the 
rights of our kingdom. Hungary was not united to your crown 
as a conquered province, but as a free nation, whose privileges 
and independence you swore to preserve at your crowning. The 
wishes of the people have been fulfilled, thanks to the laws car- 
ried by the last Diet. Why are the rights of the nation menaced 
by an insurrection where chiefs openly say, they are fighting in 
the interest of your Majesty? While the blood of Hungary is 
flowing in Italy to defend the Austrian monarchy, a part of her 
children are being perfidiously excited against the rest, and im- 
pelled to disobedience to the laws of the land. Insurrection me- 
naces our frontiers, and while pretending to be rising to strengthen 
our authority, attacks the integrity of our kingdom, our new and 
ancient liberties. In the name of the people, we call on your 
Majesty to order the Hungarian regiments to obey the Hungarian 
ministry without reserve. We wish Croatia to be free from mili- 
tary despotism, to unite fraternally with Hungary. We further 
demand of your Majesty to withdraw from you reactionary coun- 
cils, to sanction at once all voted by the Diet of Pesth, to come 
and dwell at Pesth inthe midst of your people, and thus save the 
country.” 

An evasive reply was all that was obtained. The same 
day Jellachich was restored to his rank and honours. This 
was a declaration of war. The Viennese people showed their 
sympathy with the Magyars by singing the Rakotzy, their 
national revolutionary song. All the Austrian liberals 
did the same. The cause of the Magyars was that of 
freedom. On the 11th September, the deputation brought 


* See the debates of the Diet in La Hongrie, en 1848, 
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their King’s answer to the Diet. The ministry resigned 
the hands of the Archduke Palatine, who accepted, 
god intimated that he would govern until a new ministry 
was formed. Jellachich was marching on Pesth. Hun- 
was lost if the government was in the hands of an 
‘Austrian. A deputy declared that the Palatine could not 
yern without a ministry, and called on the ex-ministry 
to remain in office until new ones were re-elected. They 
and their first act was to organise the national 
army. Kossuth, meanwhile, declared that they remained 
faithful to their king, and only defended themselves against 
his perfidious Austrian advisers. 

Hungary was almost defenceless—all her munitions had 
been removed, Her regular troops were in Italy, Gallicia, 
and Bohemia. The National Guard was appealed to, and 
a few regiments recalled from the Lower Danube. The 

er was serious. 

Jellachich took Fehervar in German Stuhlweissenbourg, 
and on the 29th September marched on Pesth. He was 
met byan Hungarian army, Whose infantry, composed wholly 
of national guards, bore the shock of the Ban’s cuirassiers, 
while the artillery, worked by students, destroyed them, 
Two regiments of hussars annihilated the Croat infantry, 
and Jellachich demanded an armistice, during which he 
escaped with the loss of his rear-guard. The Revolution 
of Vienna followed. This should have settled the ques- 
tion, and made Hungary free, and Austria a Republic. 
All that was required was that the Hungarians should 
march on Vienna. ‘The Diet of Vienna hesitated to call 
nthe Hungarians, and did it too late. Windischgratz 
and Jellachich had had time to concentrate a vast army. 
Had the Hungarians entered Vienna, and given the Aus- 
trian Diet courage to proclaim the Republic as they wished, | 
Austria would have been in the same position as France. 

But it was not so; and, the Austrian Revolution crushed, 
the first thought of the Emperor has been to crush Hun- 


gary. * 
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* We place considerable reliance on a work entitled “ Austria,” 
by Mr. E. P. Thomson, published by Smith, Elder and Co., | 
during the present year, because the author is a man of liberal 
opinions, who visited Austria and examined these questions on | 
the spot. He is also a traveller of considerable experience; and | 
his former, work “A Life in Russia; or, the Discipline of 
Despotism,’ has been considered authoritative. He says, re- 
garding this matter, with the best opportunities of acquiring 
information — 

“The pretence of the Hungarians that they took up arms to 
secure the adoption of liberal principles in the empire, was a poli- 
tical fraud, which exposed itself by the tone of independence they 
arrogated when they perceived the authority of Austria was on 
the wane, and were emboldened, in consequence, to put forward 
the immoderate pretensions and demands which originated the 
war, and called forth the Ban, a Croat, who, dreading the servi- 
tude intended to be imposed on his countrymen, unsheathed his 
sword to save the liberties and the undivided power of the em- 
pire. Should the Hungarians under Kossuth succeed (a result 
little to be apprehended), the Sclavonian race would be subju- 
gated and deprived of all their privileges, and Austria would fall 
into the hands of wild theorists, instead of being regenerated.” 

The preceding account of the Hungarian quarrel should be 
read along with the following note from Mr. Thomson’s work, 
“ Austria,” by those who cannot read the work. The two acounts 
differ greatly. Both are by able, liberal writers ; but in point 

information, we believe Mr. Thomson necessarily has the 
superiority, from the circumstance that he has devoted time on 
the spot to this inquiry :-— 

“The contagion of the French revolution having previously set 
the restless nationalities of the Austrian empire in a ferment, 








had seized the opportunity afforded by the crisis, to 


plunge into the arena, and to demand the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom. The concession was at once accorded, 
and it was proclaimed a distinct state with its own king and die, 
with an independent administration, and with political institu- 
tions modelled according to the demands preferred ; but, as if 
instigated by terror, or bewildered by the pressure of events, the 
Austrian Government conceded to that of Hungary the power te 
exercise over others the very prerogative against which they had 
themselves rebelled, namely, to bring the Sclavonian provinces on 
their borders into the same relations with the Diet at Pesth, 
which they had themselves so strenuously repudiated at the 
court of Vienna. Dissensions and jealousies had existed for many 
years between the various races inhabiting Hungary; but the Mag- 
yars, though the dominant, and, physically considered, the superior 
race, were so numerically weak as to furnish barely a fourth part 
of the total returns of the census; the remainder, excepting an 
inconsidera ble element of Germans, and about a million Walla- 
chians, being made up entirely of Sclavonians. Formerly, the use 
of the Latin tongue stood in the same stead to this motley popu- 
lation as it did in the old times to the /iterafi of Earope, and 
enabled them to meet for common purposes on a neutral ground. 
But this compromise was terminated, some years back, by the sub- 
stitution, on the part of the overweening Magyars, of their own 
national language for the conventional Latin; and this example 
and foretaste of their oppressive ambition was naturally ill-received. 
At the late crisis, however, the Diet availed themselves of a 
situation in which the court of Vienna seemed scarcely to retain 
the power of refusing anything, and obtained the imperial sanc- 
tion for definitively and absolutely incorporating with the king- 
dom of Hungary those provinces of Croatia and Sclavonia on 
their southern border, which had hitherto retained a quasi inde- 
pendence of their own—the whole constituted kingdom being of 
course intended to represent only the dominant nationality of 
the Magyars. 

“ But, in this project, they met with an opposition quite un- 
expected, at least in such force. The nationality of the Sela- 
vonians had been quickened, by the revolutionary epidemic, into 
a passion quite as lively as that of the Magyars; and they very 
reasonably considered that if the new system of politics emanci- 
pated the Hungarians from the control of the Germans, it could 
hardly be so anomalous in its operations as to subject them to 
the control of the Hungarians. Accordingly, the Provincial 
Diet of Croatia returned a flat refusal to the propositions des- 
patched from Pesth, and where, upon the strength of the im- 
perial sanction, the Hungarians prepared to enforce their will by 
arms, Baron Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia, promptly accepted 
the appeal, and, taking the initiative, at once marched upon 
Hungary.” 

The career of few men taking an active part in the world’s 
present business has been less understood, and more misrepre- 
sented, than that of Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia. He is not 
surely to be despised in France because he is the leader of 
armies, and not a man of large fortune—in France, whose ablest 
marshals rose from the ranks. He is trusted by his oppressed 
countrymen, and they should know him best. If he had been 
equally well trusted by the Austrian court, the aid of Russia 
would not have been required. Windischgratz imagined that he 
could manage the Hungarians without him, after they were 
driven into a corner; and we remember the difference between 
the end and the commencement of last year’s campaign. This 
year he has been left to contend with the largest portion of the 
Hungarian army, while the Austrians and Russians are ma- 
nceuvering around Comorn. 

It is a most unfortunate war, in which, if Austria and Russia 
are success{ul, they will crush Magyar freedom; and if the Mag- 
yars beat their opponents they will destroy Croatian and Sela- 
vonian liberty. 

It is terrible that these results to Hungarian freedom, and to 
Europe, should arise from the perverse determination of the 
Magyars to use their old, and certainly very poor language, in a 
Diet where the great majority of deputies should have been, 
but were not, Sclavonians—because perfect freedom was not 
established. 

We remember no case in which a more urgent reason existed 
for the intervention of the British cabinet than this most cals. 
mitous war; where liberty is absolutely assailed by both parties 
—and where the good offices of a free and powerful state might 
yet save Europe from devastation, or war to the knife for the 
existence of civilisation, 
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Tr is interesting to trace the remnants of ancient 
eustoms, wherever they are to be found; but when we 
meet with any such, now existing among our com- 
patriots, where they have been maintained from time 
immemorial, yet apparently derived from Jewish or East- 
ern institutions in ages the most remote, we are im-| 
mediately set adrift on a most exciting field of specn-| 
lation, relating to no less than the original peopling of | 
our globe, and more especially as to what was, or whence | 
came, the particular race of mankind from which our| 
British ancestors sprung. The late learned Dr. Adam | 
Clarke (himself an Irishman) often observed, that the | 
customs of the aboriginal Irish bear a very striking re- | 
semblance to those of the ancient Jews. One of the 
customs here alluded to is the V//aloo, or death-howl, | 
a counterpart to which we shall find in Matthew ix. | 
23, where is distinctly mentioned “the minstrels and | 
people making a noise’’ in the chamber of the recent | 
dead. It is, moreover, remarkable, that in the Shetland 
Islands, several customs, forms of speech, and habitual | 
ideas, are to be detected, much more assimilated to! 
the ancient Irish than to any other of the inhabitants | 
of the British Isles; though if these things betoken, as 
it should seem, the same Eastern original, the branches 
of that great portion of the human family from which | 
the Irisli and the Shetlanders have severally descended, | 
must have been divided at a period long anterior to’ 
the settlement and peopling of these parts of our coun-' 
try. Recurring again to Scripture narrative (be it. 
remembered the most ancient as well as autheutic | 
history in the world) in exemplification of our remark, | 
we find the expression, “ Friend of the bridegroom,’’ | 
meutioned in John ii. 29, and referred to in other | 
places. This is the shoshabin, or internuncio, an im- | 
portant personage in the condacting of Jewish match- | 
makings, whose office it is to arrange preliminaries, and | 
afterwards conduct the bridal solemnities, in accordance | 
with Eastern notions of decorum, which prescribe a 
very strict guardianship and seclusion of unmarried | 
females. Now, it must be certainly considered a sin-| 

lar circumstance, that in Shetland life the offices of | 
a person called a proctor are invariably in request in | 
the wooings among the peasantry; he is generally an | 
intimate, and of course he is a trusted, friend of the | 
intended bridegroom, whom he always accompanies on | 
his first visits. When there are difficulties in the| 
way, he is made the channel of communication, the ad- | 
viser, the arbiter, and, in fact, completely the shushabin | 
of the Hebrew writers. But, perhaps. the most ob- | 
vious and appropriate of the customs we have been al- 
luding to, is the ceremony of espousal or betrothal, | 
which, it is well known, is of great antiquity, but which 
now lingers among us Only in the most remote districts 
of Ireland, and universally in the primitive Isles of 
Shetland.* Inthe Jewish Scriptures, where so many 








* The writer is probably unacquainted with the circeam- 
stance, that similar practices are quite common in many 
parts of the mainlanc of Scotlané, The shoshabin is a re 
cognised official, still under a differeut name, even in the 
rural and upland districts of Lanarkshire, and the west of 
Seotlan’, where the inhabitants cannot be supposed to have 
any close affiuity to either the Irish or the Shetlanders. In 
the West of Scotland, the peasantry use a less agreeable 
looking name to designate the friend of the ‘‘ wooer,” who 





interesting pictures of social life are incidentally pre. 
sented to our notice, we find numberless references to 
this custom of betrothal, which is still in practice amo 
the Jews, Hindoos, and other Asiatic nations, A couple 
intending to join in matrimony, signify their design to 
their assembled friends and relations, in whose presenee 
they plight their troth, by affixing their signatures tp 
a document prepared for the purpose. Then the bride. 
groom presents to the lady certain gifts, which, when 
circumstances permit, are purposely chosen of the ra. 
rest elegance, and of great value. Betrothal may take 
place one week, or year, or many, previous to the mar. 
riage and consequent removal of the wife to her hus. 
band’s home.* Originally this ceremony also was (as it 
still is in the East, and among the ancient Israelites) 
as binding as the marriage,svow itself, and its conse. 
quent obligations might be abandoned, or infringed with 
as little impunity. To this end did the servant of 
Abraham put on Rebecca the jewels and ornaments he 
had brought for the purpose, thus espousing or con- 
tracting her in his young master’s name. Hence, too, 
arose the dilemma of Joseph in respect to his “es. 
poused’”’ (betrothed, but not married) wife, the blessed 
virgin. Our readers will immediately recollect, too, 
that one of Sir Walter Scott’s delightful fictions is found. 
ed on this ancient rite, the only resemblance to which 
in England or Scotland xow, may be traced in the 
legal formality of signing what we call the “ marri 
contract,” when the parties are in, affluent circumstan- 
ces; but this, being only an allotment of worldly goods, 
is quitea distinct observance from the former. 

In the obligatory nature of the engagement (except 
in so far as any other implied promise is in honour 
binding), the common Shetland custom does not in- 
volve the partics. It is thus conducted :—On the Sa- 
turday previous to the day of marriage, which latter 
is almost always on Thursday, the bridegroom, attend- 
ed by his es¢ man, gives in the names to the clerk for 
proclamation of bauns in church next day, and then 
proceeds straight to the bride’s house, where all the im- 
mediate relations of both parties have been invited to 
a special feast.t A sober, social meeting, and drinking 
of health to the contracting pair, is all the ceremonial; 
but this is called “the contract,” and in practice, 
though not in law, the parties are considered bound to 
each other—they are called “ half married ;’’ and in very 
few instances—a few there have been—have the pro- 





complain, as the lover himself is designated the “ whitet 
foot.” Bilack-footing is the amusement of every winter 
night in Lanarkshire; but undoubtedly it originates in the 
custom noticed by the writer of this artiele, as prevalent 
in Shetland, and originally in the East. The black-foot is 
theflegitimate successor of the shoshahin.—Ed, T. M. 

* Becrothal was avery common cusiom amongst our aa- 
cestors, although it came ultimately to be more ob 
amongst the aristocracy than among the common pect e 
peasantry. It was not, however, confined to them. We (rac 
the enstom chiefly throngh their agency, becatse historians 
recorded their transactions, while they could hardly be ex- 
pected to narrate the domestic stories of the peasantry ; 

it prevailed amongst all classes. ’ 

+ This cnstom is not merged in Scotland, as our Shetland 
friend supposes, into the signature of a marriage contract; 
or the ‘* booking feast ”’ is still quite common amongst 
ties who would no more think of providing a marriage Ct 
tract than of purchasing a coach and four, or of § 

the honeymoon on “ the Rhine,” 





is called the “ black-foot,” of which, however, he canuot 
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gédings of the wedding subsequently stopped, yea, 
five days intervene, and there is often “much 
the cup and the lip,” —and this may serve as a 
motto for the following incident which took place only 
g short time ago. 
The little hamlets or clusters of fishermen’s cot- 
in Shetland are almost always built close to the | 
shores of the narrow sounds which separate the differ-| 
ent islands, or of those arms of the sea called roes, with 
ghich the land is everywhere deeply indented. One 
of the longest and most solitary of these voes is the 
seene of our story. The adjacent hills were covered 
with black peat-moss, and sloped pretty steeply down 
to the water’s edge. At the head of the voe, just where 
arapid brook found its way through an expanse of 
silvery sand into the sea, whose wintry waves often 
swelled the little stream with their briny flood for a 
considerable distance inland, stood two or three straw- 
thatched cottages, surrounded by a few patches of cul- 
tivated land. All the rest of the scenery was drear and 
bleak. Several boats were drawn up on the flat beach, 
4 stone’s cast from the cottages; they were surrounded 
by a low dyke ofrough stones, and within this slight in- 
closure on one occasion stood a pair of youthful lovers. 
They had grown up from childhood together ; but their 
courseof love was not to run smooth. The maiden was fair 
and gentle—she was also silent and reserved, though, 
eould her heart have been read, it would have been seen 
that few loved moredeeply. Her father was what is called 
“well to do” among his class, and he brought up his 
family to careful industry. He had cattle, and sheep, and 
ponies, and as he regularly paid his rent by the produce of 
his fishing; he was generally able, about reckoning time, 
to add something to the small hoard in his landlord’s 
hauds. ‘The young man’s comiections, on the contrary, 
were unsteady and thriftless, and this, the youngest 
son, was now about to follow several others who had 
gone abroad as seamen. Willie, it might be thought, 
had an endearing tie to his birthplace, as he felt the 
clasping hand of the young girl by his side; but yet it 
seemed too fragile to restrain his restless desire of de- 
sultory rambling, especially when the well-understood 
objection of the maiden’s family to their union was con- 
sidered. So, on that still spring evening, with the 
holy stars alone witnesses of their tryst, by the ow/- 
noost, Willie and Enga said their parting words, and 
made their parting vows. 

Several years passed, and Enga never heard of or 
from her absent lover! This is, unfortunately, an oc- 
currence too common in Shetland families, where any 
of the members have gone a roving, to cause much sur- 
prise; but it did occasion tender and lasting regret in 
one fond bosom, which breathed many a secret sigh to 
the hallowed memory of a first love. 

Now Enga had ‘several wooers. Her parents were 
worldly wise, and, after the most ancient and approved 
methods of cruel parents, endeavoured to persuade 
their daughter that her lover was false—was dead— 
was, in short, no longer to be thought of, and that she 
must forthwith wed another—a much richer, and 
Fteadier, though, sooth to say, less loveable bridegroom. 
Enga was persuaded —over-persuaded, it matters not 
how. Whisper it not to the stars, guardian spirit of 
faithful love! ‘The simple bridal arrangements were 
made—the “contract day’ arrived—a goodly number 
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appropriate cheer was provided. Thé mother bustled 
about in the joy of her heart. The father, equally self- 
satisfied, was more dignified in his hospitable duties— 
sisters dressed and smiled—brothers were boisterously 
merry—and all were glad, as beseemed the occasion, but 
one! A bride is not expected to be gay; but Bhga 































































did not even look quietly happy. She was pale and 
_abstracted, and at times even seemed as if not quite 
satisfied she was acting rightly. She remained calm, 
however, till her father, in asking for a blessing on thé 
food, added a short petition that the intended imptials 
might be happy and prosperous. Then Enga tarned 
aside to wipe the scalding tears that rolled down her 
‘wan face, and the old grandame shook her head, and 


muttered that— 
“ Threaten’d love, and thrawn kiss 


'» 


Never deserved wedded bliss ! 


The first dish of tea had been taken. This refresh- 
‘ment is always made a meal of, and is lingered over 
in quiet enjoyment, while the knitting-needles ply busily. 
| During the interval that followed, when the conversa- 
tion (or gossip, if the reader pleases,) was general, a 
slight signal from a serving-girl near the door called 
| Enga’s attention. Internally wondering for what pur- 
|pose she could be wanted on that occasion, yet glad to 
‘escape from observation for atime, the bride stole out, 
|A young man met her near the doorway, and saying 
there was one at hand who wished to speak a word to 
her, he led her towards the sea-beach. It was a wild 
‘night in mid-winter, a drizzling rain was driven by the 
sighing wind into mist again, and Enga shivered as she 
‘felt the cold damp of the air, in contrast with the cheer- 
‘ful light and overheated atmosphere she had left. But 
‘in an instant all this was forgotten, as she felt a manly 
‘arm encircle her, and heard a voice she thought she 
ought to know, whisper tremblingly—“ Is it to find my 

Enga the bride of another Iam come?” The poor 
girl, in pitiable bewilderment, could only gasp out, 
“she thought he never would come back more.”’ 

| Tt is not too late,”’ was the hurried rejoinder ; 
«© will you come with me, my first, my only love?” A 
willing affirmative was hardly spoken, ere she was hur- 
ried off, nofhing loath, between her old lover and his 
companion, who had first accosted her, (in short, he 
who, as we said above, is called the proctor.) The 
came to the Joat-noost, the trysting-place of their 
young affection, where they had parted; and as each 
recalled those scenes, they pressed closer to one another 
—sacred memories thrilled at their hearts! A boat 
lay ready afloat, and into it the men helped the young 
woman, and pushed off. The light bark shot into the 
water, and rocked fearfully in the rising surge. Little 
recked the thoughtless party that the tide was running 
strong, that heavy gusts of wiud were rushing down the 
gullies of the adjacent hills, the indicators of a winter’s 
storm; while the booming roar of the ocean on the 
other side reverberated the well-known sounds of dan- 
ger, and how often on those wild shores of death! Ip 
defiance, or desperation, however, the men hoisted their 
square sail. Willie took the helm and the sheet rope 
in either hand; Andrew, his companion, stood by the 
halyard, and Enga trembling, yet unshrinking, seated 
herself at her lover's feet. During the next hour of 
an adventurous sail, not a word was uttered, éxcé 


it might bé a whisper of encouragement and endear. 
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of guests assembled, for whom abundance of excellent 








ment from Willie to his stolén bride. The méii were 
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too well acquainted with their duty in the management 
of their boat, and too intent on its performance, for con- 
versation, or even remark; and truly it needed all the 
courage, energy, and dexterity, for which Shetland boat- 
men are remarkable, to guide those voyagers that night 
on their dangerous way. The thick rain at first drove 
violently, mingled with the sea-spray, which broke in 
drenching showers over the defenceless trio. But they 
had hardly commenced their voyage, when, as the wind 
rose each minute, the sky cleared, only to exhibit more 
unequivocally the cause of the unwonted light the moon- 
less, starless sky, had hitherto displayed, viz., the au- 
rora borealis, in all its flashing, fearful, mysterious 
energy—that singular phenomenon for which science 
has not yet been able to assign a cause, but which is 
always in Shetland the precursor or accompaniment 
of the most stormy weather. Well was it for our 
voyagers now that they had even this light to guide 
them, which yet they regarded with profound and super- 
stitious awe. As the eccentric corruscations of the 
aurora darted upwards and around, now illuminat- 
ing the whole zenith, and the next moment shedding 
a crimson glory, as of the dawn, on the encircling 
horizon, the reflection of the radiance on the curling 


rests of the waves was sufficient to enable the men | 


to avoid, by dexterous steering, those rushing billows 
that threatened to overwhelm the frail skiff. How she 
flew through the angry waters, “like a thing of life,’’ 
bearing the fates of brave, devoted hearts !—and 
there were few, indeed, on Shetland ground, even of 
the most dauntless, who would have braved those 
terrific elements that night. There was a point of 
land the men anxiously watched for; but, so rapid 
was their progress, ere they imagined they could by 

sibility have reached it, a momentary unwonted 
brilliance of the whole arch of the sky showed them 
to be close upon it. 

Suddenly, ere any precautionary measures could be 
adopted, the well-reefed canvas flapped backwards, the 
meeting stream of tide caught the boat as in a whirl- 
wind, and in another instant all had been over, but 
that the quick lowering of the sail, and a rapid dex- 
terous turn of the helm, sent the brave and buoy- 
ant little bark rocking off from the point of danger, 
after a fearful stagger, and almost total plunge in the 
boiling surges. At that awful moment, the poor bride 
gave one suppressed but bitter scream; but Willie 
said steadily, “ Courage, love, trust to me, and sit 
still.” She did so, gaining nerve from the cool self. 
possession of him in whose hands she had entrusted 
her destiny ; and, the momentary peril passed, they 
were soon running before a comparatively fair wind 
and tide, and Enga, with loving, trusting helpfulness, 
could bale out the water that had so nearly swamped 
their frail vessel. 

A short time afterwards, the voyagers welcomed the 
light that showed the dwelling they were bound for— 
that of the schoolmaster and parish clerk. Here they 
landed, thoroughly wet, and stiff with cold, and here 
it may be said Enga first saw her returned lover. Drip- 


ping, disordered, well-nigh exhausted with fatigue and 
contending emotions as he was, she was still gratefully 
conscious he was the Willie of her early dreams. 
Then, too, she learned that he had only reached his 
native shore the day previously, and, by mere accident, 
met an old neighbour, who injormed him that Enga 





was on the very eve of marriage. Without a 

delay he set off, hoping to be in time, yet hardly _ 
ing to anticipate that first love would be omnipotent. 
The young people were kindly refreshed at the schoo}. 
house, and ere they left it, changed the destiny of the 
bride, by substituting her first, instead of her late loyer’s 
name, in the proclamation lines for the following day 
After an hour’s rest, and Enga had been more com. 
fortably wrapped up by her friends, the travellers again 
set out on foot for a walk of several miles over g 
moorland hill, so that it was considerably past mid- 
night when the returned sailor stood, with his dearly. 
won bride, at his father’s door. 

What a welcome the runaway pair received, the 
affectionate, hospitable hearts that sit by many an 
humble Shetland hearth could better imagine than we 
describe. Ere the sailor sought the rest he so much 
needed, he told the story of his wanderings abroad, 
and satisfactorily accounted for his friends not having 
received any communications from him, intimating, 
moreover, that, having won in foreign service both 
honour and gains, he meant to devote his earnings and 
his life to his beloved Enga, whom he had so nearly 
lost. Zhen Enga blushed and smiled, as a happy bride 
ought. 

While our Shetland Lochinvar was thus gallantly 
bearing off the prize, to which, indeed, he was but 
justly entitled, what took place at the house she had 
so precipitately left? It was not long, of course, ere 
the fair bride was missed; but believing that some of 
the young men present had collected to hide her from 
her careless maidens, according to old-established sport 
on similar occasions, her female fri¢nds began jesti 
to seek her in every likely and unlikely place. The 
jest, ere long, grew sad earnest— 

“They sought her that night, 

And they sought her next day.” 
But her mother calling to mind her poor girl’s pale, 
saddened aspect, admitted only the horror-inspiring 
idea that she must have voluntarily hidden her sorrows 
in the deep sea, and under this impression would not 
be withdrawn from the neighbouring cliff, expecting 
there to find at least the floating corpse of her they so 
despairingly sought. 

This distraction lasted till some neighbours returned 
from the distant parish church the ensuing day, when, 
to their unutterable and joyful surprise, they were in 
formed that Willie Sutherland and their Enga were 
proclaimed three times, according to common usage, 
and no objections having been offered, were seen after 
service to approach the session-house with one or two 
friends, where, it was understood, they were lawfully 
joined in marriage by the minister. 

The quondam “craven bridegroom” had been least 
affected of the party by all that had ‘passed. Perhaps he 
was conscious he was about to have received a cold, re 
luctant hand. However that might be, his ph A 
when informed of the facts of the case, deserves to } 
recorded, for the benefit of all (we trust they are but 
few) who may be called to suffer in similar cireume 
stances from the proverbial caprice of “lovely woman, : 

“Let her be going,” said Jridegroom Jock ; “ they te 
as guid fish i’ the sea as ever cam oot o’t.” to 
this characteristic remark we shall only add the grati- 
fying information, that Willie and Eng still live, and 





love as well as ever. Le 
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VASSAL. 


BY JOHN WILMER, 


(Continued from page 433.) 


Tus next morning, at sunrise, Pavel was retracing 
the road over the Gallician frontier in company with his 
cousin. The latter probably thought some explanation 
nesessary, for, as he entered his native territory, he 
said :— 

“Now, Pavel, that you are old enough fully to un- 
derstand your position, it is but fair you should be put 
on your guard as to the dangers that will surround you 
on your return to the estate of your master. But first, 
tell me how much do you recollect of the past ?’’ 

«| recollect that a beggar woman attempted to 
frighten me into the belief that I was her son.”’ 

“You mean poor old Jakubska? I swear to you she 
is your mother, as you will find by the parish register. 
Who should know that better than myself, who am your 
father’s cousin? That you ever were wrongfully palmed 
upon the Count was the fault of my poor deceased sister, 
who would have gone through fire rather than see the 





Countess Vanda weep. She devised and conducted the | 
whole affair. However, they all meant it for the best; | 
and, had the Countess not been seized with remorse at 
the last, it would have answered very well.” 

Pavel listened with an incredulous smile. 

“Well, you will find it all true, to your cost,”’ said 
ihe cousin, “for your name is down in the steward’s 
hook among the other serfs, and you will, by and bye, 
be reminded of your real condition, I promise you.’’ | 

“I suppose I can run away,”’ said Pavel, sullenly, | 
“if I don’t like it?’’ | 

“For that you will want a few things not easily come | 
at. Who is to get you a passport? Besides, I know | 
it for sure, that the bailiff has already asked after you, | 
most likely by his master’s orders, and certainly without 
the slightest notion of your having ever borne another 
name. Doubtless, he will keep a sharp look-out.”’ 

“But if I do not choose to remain?” persisted | 
Pavel, 

“Ay, but the law binds you. Say, however, you 
get off—you can’t apply to the Count—what would 
you do to Jive? Go into service? You are as well 
here. You have no money that I know of to set up| 
anything for yourself. Besides, I must tell you that 
your mother has been greatly tried during the last few 
years. All your brothers are dead. She has been bed- 
ridden, and, but for the pension secured to her by the 
Count, must have starved. Now, indeed, she is better, 
and can hobble abont the room; but she'll never be 
able to do much for herself—so it is your duty to stay 
at home and work for her. She has given out that you 
have been with distant relations since your birth, which 
makes your long absence and present return seem na- 
turalenough. If you keep quiet, all may go well; and 
the Count may in time remember you with less bitter- 
ness. You must not spoil your own chances. After 
all, remember you are a born vassal, and have no right 
whatever to anything better than your present lot.”’ 

And now, for the first time since their separation, the 
young nan obtained some information about the General, 
aud his habits of life, subsequent to the Countess 
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Vanda’s death. 


With the exception of occasional 
visits to his mines, he had not been seen on the estate, 


and had never approached the chateau. Having, a 
year after his bereavement, married again, he had, in 
right of his wife, acquired another domain, on which 
he chiefly resided, leaving to the care of his bailiffs his 
lands of Stanoiki, nor did anything seem to indicate his 
intention of ever again dwelling upon them. 

* And the servants who accompanied him on the day 
of his departure—the coachman—the jager?” demanded 
Pavel. 

“They have never been heard of since,’’ said the 
cousin. “The peasants were duly informed of Count 
Leon’s death, said to have taken place on a tour through 
Russia. You may be sure the Count has procured all 
the papers necessary to prove his version of the story ; 
so every precaution, you sec, has been taken; and 
after all he has done to blot out every trace of your ex- 
isicnce, 1 leave you to judge if he is likely to leave 
unpunished any blabbing of yours. See what it will bring 
upon you, that’s all. It is easy to silence you in such 
a way that you will never be tempted to meddle with 
his affairs again. So be prudent, and keep your own 
counsel,” 

The man knew not what to hope or what to fear 
from the boy’s obstinate silence. He continued to 
preach him into patience and diseretion until they 
arrived at Jakubska’s cottage, an abode so wretched and 
comfortless, that his late home might well seem worth re- 
gretting—not but, as Pavel’s cousin explained, it might 
have been very different, considering the pension she 
enjoyed, had she not ruined herself by drinking. “Every 
farthing of it goes for brandy,” said he, “or she might 
have paid for you at the Jew’s these last two years, and 
kept her hut in better trim too. However, she is your 
mother—you must not quarrel with her little weak- 
nesses, especially now that she las no other child left 
but you.” 

The hut stood somewhat apart from the village. 
Like all such tenements, it was put together of lime, 
sand, and wood, materials at no time very solid, but 
which, from the owner’s neglect, showed a tendency 
to ruin on all sides. The solitary chimney seemed about 
to fall. The thatch had been blown from the roof, 
through which patches of sky were visible. The cot- 
tage had all the appearance of having been shaken by 
a recent earthquake. Pavel paused an instant before 
crossing the threshold. 

“Ts it not lucky,’’ said his cousin, “that you were 
prepared for this by your long sojourn at Noah’s? I 
don’t think you would have liked it fresh from the 
castle.” 

Pavel smiled, but did not give utterance to the 
thought that rose in his mind at that moment; namely, 
that to be Jakubska’s son and a serf, was a fate which, 
to him, no externals could either aggravate or soften; 
and he resolutely entered the hut. 

Jakubska lay huddled up on the bench by the stove, 
her person more ragged and shrunken than ever, but 
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her eyes glittering with the same painful, piercing look 
that had affected him when a boy. 

“Well, gossip,” she said, addressing her cousin, 
“may the Virgin repay you your trouble and kindness 


—you have brought me home at length my last, my) 


only one—they are all dead and gone, my good boys 
who loved me and whom I loved—there remains but 
this ungrateful one, who would not come when he knew 
me at death’s door; but still my own Pavel, the only 
one left me.” She put forth her arms as if to embrace 
him, but Pavel made no motion towards her. The 
woman crossed herself rapidly, muttering as she did so 
—T have been a great sinner, and this will be my 
punishment.”’ 

“ Well,’’ said the cousin, “I'll leave you for a time 


to make acquaintance, whilst I go and refresh myself, 


hard by.” 


The moment the door closed upon him, Pavel ap- 


proached the old woman, threw himself at her feet, and 


clasping his hands as if prostrate before a saint, ex- 
claimed :— 

* By all that is holy, I conjure vou, tell me the truth 
—you are #o/ my mother—the Count pays you to de 
ceive me, as well as every one else?”’ 

“ Pavel, Pavel, why will you come back upon that 
after so many long years? There is no oath so sacred 
but TI am ready to take, to convince you that you are 
my own legitimate child. I will swear it on the graves 
of your father and brothers——is there, then, no voice in 
uature to tell you so? ”’ 

Pavel looked earnestly into her eyes. 
returned his gaze with one as steady. 
couraged the belief that Jakubska would reveal all at 


his urgent solicitation; he now felt like a drowning may, | 
5 ’ 


between whom and the deep, the last plank has given 
way, and, rising from his knees, he said, coldly : 
* Well, I shall work for you.”’ 


Jakubska made no reply. Vile as was her spirit, | 


deeply as it was steeped in insensibility, her son had 
inflicted pain on her; and she felt that one dark shadow 
more had fallen on her cheerless life. 


of her manner had raised doubts in his mind and some- 
what startled his conscience; for Noah's house was a 
school where filial duty was enforced above all others. 
He could not, he would not, love that woman, or ac. 


knowledge her as his parent; but yet he felt it incum- | 


bent upon him to provide for her in her old age. He 
would not have her curse on his head—/x case she were 
his mother. We would take upon himself the cultiva- 


tion of the bit of land that had fallen to his father’s | 


lot, and see what he could make of it. As these ideas 
flitted through his mind, he stood, with folded arms, 
gazing through the solitary windows upon the bleak 
prospect without. 

“How changed! how changed!’ mumbled the old 
woman, in a rambling way to herself. “ No one will 
take him for a Count now, with that dark brow, sulky 
look, and loutish bearing—and yet my own handsome 
Pavel, I'll be bound, if I could but see his face ;” but 
Pavel resolutely kept his face averted. 

“T have been very sick,” she continued, “and could 
not go to see you, and then God deprived me of the 
use of my limbs—but you never missed me, and I had 
then good sons to take care of me; but I—T never 


The woman 
He had en-| 


Though in his | 
heart he did not, would not, credit the tale of her re-' 
lationship to himself, still the sincerity and solemnity | 


| 





| 








forgot my last-born; and though T have been pincheg 
at times, and sorely tempted, I never parted, or dream} 
of parting with the only gift of my own flesh and blood, 
all Count as he then was.” 

She rose, and, with feeble steps, tottered over to her 
bed, which was surrounded with colour prints of he 
family’s patron saints; a rude crucilix of wood and , 
henitier standing at its head and foot, and sundry 
branches of consecrated box, embowering a4 flaring 
image of the Virgin over the erucifix. From some hidden 
nook behind the bed the old woman brought out, 
hr ACH Cup, in which Pavel recognised the smal] gold 


buttons, a gift from the Count, which he had bronght 


on one occasion from Lemberg, the child having ey. 
pressed a caprice for the then new fashion, These 
trinkets were the ouly objects that had floated across his 
way from the wreck of his fortunes. Ile snatched the 
cup from Jakubska’s hand, and, holding it to the light, 
he gazed intently at the jewels. Each button was a 
small ruby, surrounded with filigree work. Light as 
that tracery had then been his thoughts—his hopes 
bright as those rnbies—and, now! 

«These buttons are mine!” he said, with impetuosity, 

“ So they are,” answered the old woman; “ take them 
hack, Pavel, if you like.”’ 

“T will find means to give you the equivalent,” said 
he, oy sping the treasure. 

“Though, why you should like to remember those 
people,’ she continued, “is more than [ can under 
stand, It is true I don’t know much about fine writ- 
ing, but it seems to me that there never was anything 
more touching than the petition got up by the Jew in 
your favour. I had it read out to me by a priest, 
without telling him for whoin it was intended, and by 
whom addressed. Well, I presented it. It was one day 
when I knew the Count had gone up to his mines—he 
sometimes visits them, though he never comes near the 
castle—the moment he saw me, he looked as black as 
thunder, and asked me what I wanted with him—were 
vou dead? Ithonught he looked as if he wished it.” 
Pavel clenched his hand. ‘ He took the paper, cast a 
hasty glance at it, then throwing it in my face, rode off 
with a curse.” 

Pavel’s head fell on his breast. Ie had cherished 
a secret hope that this petition had never reached the 
Count, or that some show of tenderness had accom- 
panied its reception. But, no; spurned like a hound 
—how he hated that man! lis emotion was too deep 
for utterance. “ He'll get no more petitions from me 
to spurn,” he mentally resolved, and resolved it in the 
bitterness of a wounded heart. 

At Noah’s, Pavel had heard a great deal of oppres- 
sion, but never suffered from it; young as he was, he 
had now to feel it. The Count’s steward was by na- 
ture a grinding, harsh-tempered man, who had the 
double task to perform of presenting correct accounts 
to a master who was not easy to blind, and feathering 
his own nest. These two achievements demanded the 
greatest nicety of proceeding, and the sufferers were, of 
course, the serfs. If the terms of a peasant’s tenure 
exacted two days’ work in the week, then as surely would 
the steward require a third to be devoted to his own 
bit of land; and whatever advantages devolved on the 
peasants by right, he curtailed it by half. If a cottage 
required repair, or a case of peculiar distress 
it was noted down in his books and set forth at a most 





th 





extravagant rate ; but the roof was not thatched, the 
relief was not afforded, Of those tithes that are paid 
is kind, a large portion found its way into his own yard 
and granary. | 
comprised two fowls at a certain season, it was an un- 
derstood thing that he must deliver three, that the 
steward might have his share. Should the peasant 

‘ this precaution, he might make sure that the 
gork allotted to him and his horses would try both man 
and cattle in such a manner, that the unlucky serf 
might consider himself fortunate if he could purchase 
forgiveness by the payment of an extra fowl, with, per- 
haps, the addition of a basket of eggs, or a measure of 
wheat and rye. If the peasant happened to keep on 
his own land one cow or horse more than was, by re- 
gulation, allotted to that piece of ground, the animal 
must either be given up or the steward duly softened. 

It was not long before Pavel became acquainted with 
this man. His independent bearing was evidently dis- 
pleasing from the first ; and ihe steward was not slow 
in manifesting symptoms of hostility. He was con- 
firmed in this course by the Count’s having ordered 
him to keep a sharp look-out after the Jakubskas, 
which he interpreted into a token of dislike, and, there- 
fore, set down the lone widow and her youthful son as 
legitimate objects of his malignity; and he showed it 
in a series of galling annoyances. Thus, free pasture 
on the castle lands for the widow’s cattle being among 
the privileges granted bythe late Countess, Pavel one day 
permitted a favourite goat to stray into one of these 
paddocks. He was immediately summoned before the 
Count’s court of justice, and punished—slightly, indeed, 
for no extent of ill-will could construe this into a crime. 
On paying his periodicai visits to the steward’s house 
with his mother’s tithes, he was invariably accused of 
having brought ligt weights, and forced to add greatly 
to what was really due; when it was his turn to work 
on his lord’s lands, he never worked sutticient!ly—he 
had never done his task properly; and more was ex- 
acted from him than from any one else, though all were 
overtoiled, and knew themselves to be so. Whenever 
waggon-loads of stone or wood had to be transported 
over heavy country by-roads, Pavel’s horses were 
sure to be put in requisition ; but if, as happened once 
or twice, an animal died in consequence of being over- 
laboured, Pavel had no redress, nor could he get his 
beast replaced. On such occasions, however, he la- 
wented the loss less than he was enraged at witnessing 
the sufferings of the poor animals, for which he ever 
had the greatest sympathy, and seeing them expire 
beneath a brutality which he could neither avert nor 
revenge; and when his over-burthened horses looked 
at him with the reproachful glances of human beings, 
aud Le was yet compelled to flog them on, his heart 
hardened towards mankind—no amount of human suf- 
fering could move him after that. “Man, at least,” 
thought he, “might complain, might resist; but I— 
Serf that 1 am—can 1 complain? can I resist ? am J 
hot as much in the thrall as these poor victims *”’ and 
he grew more insensible with injustice, his temper be- 
Calue fiercer, his thoughts darker. 

There was nothing in his home to soften these im- 
pressions. Jakubska, discontented, often beside herself 
with drink, always irritable, incapable of attending to 
her Womanly duties, yielded him no comfort; but, by 
her loathsome presence aud habits, added # sting to his 


His system was this :—If a man’s tithe || 
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wretchedness. She played her mean tricks even upon 
him. Often did he find his pockets rifled in the night 
‘of the very few pence they contained. Often when he 
chad, by dint of the severest exertion and self-denial, 
laid by the tithe due to church or lord, would she dis- 
pose of the treasured-up debt in his absence, and leave 
him to settle it with the exacting steward and the 
Count’s justice as best he might. At first Pavel re- 
monstrated—threatened to abandon her; but she 
laughed his threats to scorn. ‘Thus there was not in 
the whole village a man more sober or hard working, 
vet more frequently fined and punished, than Pavel. 
For now Pavel was aman. Ten long years had passed 
in this perpetual hopeless struggle with his destiny ; 
still neither Jakubska s vices nor the steward’s persecu- 
tions diminished, nor did any change of feeling occur to 
turn the current of his afflictions. They settled down 
ever more gloomily on his spirit, and left at the bottom 
of his nature but one element, that of sullen despair. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that discontent 

_was restricted to Pavel. The whole estate, for fifteen 
years under the steward’s rule, complained grievously ; 
and forgetting altogether how often they had, under 
similar circumstances, complained of the Count, they 
now longed for his presence among them. 
At last, one morning in spring, the great event was 
/announced—he was about to return. To say that the 
people rejoiced at the prospect of seeing him for his 
own sake, would be saying too much ; affection so vivid 
as to inspire a sentiment of this kind towards their 
‘lords is not generally known to the Gallician peasan- 
try; but there was a hope, a vague feeling, that now 
| their rights, such as they were, would be respected, and 
|their situation somewhat bettered. They hailed the 
-event, in short, as one likely to be productive of good. 
| ‘To Pavel, it was fraught with a nameless, indeseriba- 
ble interest. He could not have shaped his eon- 
'fused hopes and sensations into form; but he had a 
_presentiment as of some impending change. At any 
‘rate, he would be roused from the torpor in which his 
'whole being was petrifying. Soon, indeed, waggons, 
laden with furniture, made their appearance slowly near- 
ing the chateau; and a few days later, the Count fol- 
lowed alone, to prepare everything for the reception of 
his family. Now, for the first time since her death, 
the apartments of the late Countess were thrown open. 
These the General determined to appropriate to his own 
| use, and gave directions that another part of the man- 
sion should be fitted up for his present wife, 

About a week after his arrival, an elegant travelling 

carriage, preceding several others, was seen entering the 
estate, and rolling at great speed along the road leading 
to the mansion ‘The Count’s orders had been given 
that a village fete should be got up to celebrate the 
‘arrival of the mistress of Stanoiki. The peasants of 
the two chief villages, in the nearest of which Pavel 
resided, were, accordingly, decked out in their best 
attire, and with rifles, from which to send forth tri- 
umphant salutes; accompanied by little village maidens 
with baskets full of flowers and early violets, to strew 
upon the Countess’s path. They now stood drawn up to 
receive her on the lawn before the chateau, singing some 
old native song, in which the words maminka and pa- 
ninka gos podino and gos podina, (mother, father, lord 
and lady) figured ad infinitum. 

There was, however, something like a blight upon 
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the scene. The idea of alighting never seemed to occur 
to the Countess; and her carriage, hermetically closed, 
looked, together with those that immediately followed 
it, like so many hearses drawn up in the midst of the 
rejoicing peasantry. The violets and primroses fell at 
the horses’ feet, and were soon trampled beneath their 
hoofs. The weather was damp and the rifles flashed 
in the pan; and the rich pure voices peculiar to the 
Sclavonic race were accompanied by the croaking of. 
frogs from the marshy banks of the river, where they 
were rejoicing in the first warmth of the year. 

Whilst the physiognomy of the Sclavonic peasant is 
distinguished by the peculiar type of the slave extreme 
depression, and an apathy which borders on stolidity, | 
the noble of those countries unites, with an undeniable | 
grace and peculiarly aristocratic form, a harshness of | 
aspect, and a Aauteur which, coupled with the brutalised 
appearance of the lower orders, gives a key to the exist- 
ence of the latter. The General Count Stanoiki, as he | 
rode up tothe carriage in which his wife sat, and took | 
his stand beside it, had a look so cold, so abstracted | 

| 
| 





from the scene, so unapproachable, that the peasants | 
felt a chill at their hearts that increased the natural | 
mournfulness of their voices. The chorus of welcome | 
being finished, a few young girls, daughters of the | 
most affluent inhabitants of the villages, drew near to | 
offer nosegays to the Countess; but the footiman took | 
the flowers from their hands, and remitted them to his | 
mistress. The children looked abashed. They had 
hoped and expected that the carriage-door would be 
opened, and a few kind words from their new mistress 
would have repaid the courtesy, but the door remained 
closed, and the veil that half hid the Countess’s face was 
not removed. The thin lace could not, however, con- 
ceal the movement of her hand, which raised a hand- 
kerchief to her lips in order to suppress a yawn. 

The carriages then rolled into the castle-yard, and 
the peasantry were sent home till the evening, when 
their presence would be required for the framework of 
a rural /e/e. 

The guests were shown their several apartments. 
The servants, all huddled together in the common room, | 
immediately fell-to upon what catables they could find; | 
and soon the so long sileut house re-echoed to the un- | 
wonted sounds of animation. The Count, his wife, and | 
child, repaired to the room where first we saw Leon. | 
Here nothing had been altered. The chamber was as | 
naked and faded as of yore; the persons who occupied | 
it alone were changed. The Count was no longer in| 
his prime as when last he stood there; the few years | 
that had since elapsed seemed to have weighed him | 
down. His tall figure was, indeed, erect as ever; but | 
his head was bald, and the thin locks yet clinging to | 
the temples were fast merging from grey into the silver | 
tints. His bushy eyebrows and fierce mustachios were 
thickly grizzled ; and his aquiline features had as- | 
sumed an austere expression that repulsed all advances. | 
The heart naturally closed before that aspect of utter | 
abstraction. 

His lady, though nearly thirty, scareely seemed past | 
twenty, so juvenile was her siyle of beauty. Of middle 
height aud slender form, with eyes, hair, and skin, of the | 
palest possible tints, with features which, though not | 
strictly regular, were the most delicate imaginable, with 
lips well nigh as colourless as her cheek, the Countess 
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and sylph-like seem expressly invented, or who, more 
properly, may be said to have mspired them. 
understood well the peculiarity of her style, and hoy 
to make the most of it; her hair surrounded her face 
in fleecy clouds, and her dress was ever of the lightest, 
most transparent materials. I know not if Lavaterdas 
illustrated the truth of the following remark ; jt j, 
generally in this sort of nebula phantom that the 
kernal may be found. A warm heart, and a lively faney, 
like rich soils, develop a more abundant and highly. 
‘coloured vegetation; but beneath these spotless snows 
one may be pretty sure to discover, in the long run, g 
good, solid foundation of ice, and hard, sterile ground, 


‘| Those who had no systems, and drew no foregone cop. 


clusions, might be divided, with respect to the Coun. 
tess, into two distinct classes; her inferiors, who, even 
at the first glance, felt an unutterable repulsion from 
her, and her equals, who strongly suspected her mind to 
be of the same unearthly nature as her person. This 
difference was easy to understand. To the former, 
her half-closed eyes, which, it seemed, she could not 
take the trouble to open to their full extent to gaze 
on their worthlessness, the sneer of her curling lip, 
the impatience of her slightly-clevated eyebrows, con. 
veyed an impression of such ineffable insolence, that 
more perfect features than hers would have been ob 
scured by it. Among her equals her disdainful indo. 
lence vanished; her frigid grace was deemed purity, 
and her angel wings were clearly discernible. In tele 
a tele with her husband, her countenance had a third 
and no less marked expression; it was that of irrepres- 
sible ennui, which the difference in their age might ex- 
plain, but could not justify. 

Near the /autewil on which his mother lay reclining, 
stood her son, now twelve years of age, with the same 
grey eyes, flaxen curls, and pallor, that distinguished 
his mother, but with features more irregular, and which 
want of strength and expression rendered utterly insig- 
nificant. It was a puny, sickly child, on whose faded, 
old looking countenance might be traced the banefal 
effects of late hours and the atmosphere of crowded 
rooms. This child had remained the solitary fruit of 
their union, and was the heir of Stanoiki. Certainly 
the group bore little resemblance to that which had 
preceded it fifteen years before, yet there was one 
thing that was not changed—the heir of Stanoiki was 
as spoiled and as wilful as ever Leon had been. 

“It is all very well,” said the Countess, languidly 
endeavouring to suppress a yawn, “to visit this place 
en passant, but it is too much out of the way of my 
friends to spend here any length of time.” 

“It is my intention,” said the General, “ to devote 
the fewnext summers to my estate; I have too long 
neglected it.” 

“| always hated the place !”’ said the Countess. 
“}low could you hate, my dearest Sophie, what you 
did not know ?’’ 

“Oh, because—that is the great drawback to mat- 
rying a widower—there is always a portion of his 
past life which does not belong to one. Now this place 
is so connected with your first wife and child, that I 
fancy their shadows are haunting every spot.’’ 

The words conjured up the image of a soft, pale fe- 
male, and a hearty boy, which was as instantly 

by the strength of the Count’s will, but his brow 








was one of those women for whom the words ethereal 


clouded over. 
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«You have the talent,’’ he said, sharply, “ever to| 
evoke di ble subjects.” | 
«Di le to me, I conceive,’’ said the Countess, | 
“bat to you, I should not have thought so.’’ 
«Your delicacy should have made you feel it,”’ re-| 
‘od the Count. 
«| always told you 1 hated the idea of coming to! 
Stanoiki,”” resumed the Countess. The Count shrugged | 
jis shoulders, and for a time returned no answer; but 


as his wile remained silent, he said in a milder tone— || like hand in his broad palm, she said, in her peculiarly 

«[t is necessary that my son should be known on | | low, yet acidulated accents —‘ Now mind, my dear Gene- 
his principal estate—that from which he will one day | | ral, our position is exceptional, so must Our manners 
draw a considerable part of his fortune ; and as you will ||be—you must be doubly careful of me, and I shall be 


‘? 


never let him go anywhere without you—--—— 
rupted the Countess, drawing herself up primly. “If 
sou go where I do not like to be, still 1 must follow—| 
[am yet too young and too good-looking to spend my 
summers alone at a bath, or on one estate when you are 


at another.” 

“But I shall like to be here,’’ said the boy —“I 
think there will be more pleasure in boating and riding, 
on the lake and about these grounds, than anywhere | 
have yet been.” 

“ Well, Casimir, if you like it,” said the mother, “it | 
will be a comfort at least, but I can’t faney with what 
[ shall amuse my guests !—drive them to the mines—_ 
boat down the river—eé puis apres ?”’ 

“Qh, you'll have scandal and cards here, as every- 
where else,’ said the General. 

The Countess was about to cast on her husband one | 
of her most vindictive glances, but one of the guests 
happening to enter the chamber at the moinent, she 
exchanged it for one of welcome. 

The General left the room, followed by Casimir. 

“Where are the stables, papa’ where is my pony ? 
where is the boat you promised me?’ 


The Count passed his hand over his brow as these || the Countess was a finished actress, and her husband 


accents, Linged withan infantine acridity, that reminded 

him but too well of the maternal ones, reached hiis ear. 

Similar requests, made in a franker, more joyous tone, 

still dwelt on his memory, and the figure of a bold, 

dark boy, shooting along the river alone in his boat, or 
scouring the grounds on his pony, flitted across his | 
mind. {ut that child of his love was no more, though 

the child of the slave still existed. Kecollections here 

crowded from all sides upon him. For fifteen years he 

had not had the courage to face them, aud he felt it 

would yet be the work of time to disconnect the images 

of the past from that abode. 

He had known but little of happiness since Vanda’s 
death. Childless and wealthy, when his proposals had 
been accepted by a young creature who might have 
been his daughter, and whose brilliant advantages of 
person and fortune entitled her to make her own selec- 
tion, he thought he had every reason to congratulate 
himself ; nor had the warnings of a few, faithful old 
friends, as to the danger of wedding one so much his 
junior, been in any way justified by the sequel. The 
Couutess’s behaviour, as a wife, was beyond the breath 
of scandal. Not only virtue, but prudence and dis- 
eretion, had guided her every step. But if the Count | 
Kaew none of those heart-burning jealousies that are | 
generally the lot of elderly husbands of young wives, | 
yet his self-love gained but little on that score; for the | 


| 









world, how admirable was her behaviour, considering 
the very peculiar and delicate circumstances in which 
she was placed. The first time she stood prepared, 
radiant in her fairy beauty, all gauze and gossamer, with 
her marabout boa mingling with a cloud of fair hair, to be 
taken by him to a Court-ball at Vienna, he felt a pride 
in his new bauble, such as he had not experienced since 
the sun of his Emperor had blazed forth in glory. But 










«] know my duty as a mother and a wife,’’ inter-|| pect me of a romantic attachment to you.” 


| 





| tone of pique, “ but still— 


pride gave way to mortification when, putting her child- 





















more reserved than other women, for no one can sus- 


“Tt need not be romantic,’’ said the General, in a 


‘9 





“ Still,”’ said the Countess, “‘ my part will be a very 
difficult one just at first, till the world understands me 
thoroughly, and gets accustomed to the immense dis- 
parity of our years.” 

“T,” said the General, with a reddening brow, “IT 
shall never condescend to play the jealous husband.”’ 

“1 don’t ask you—it would be wearisome—be kind 
and fatherly, that is all | demand.” 

That night the arrow entered the General's heart, 
and had rankled there ever since. He perceived plainly, 
and so did the world, that he was not loved—that he 
was as much alone in his second marriage as he would 
have been had he remained a widower. The Countess 
lived beside him, but not with him. Their pursuits, 
their amusements, their likings and dislikings, their joys 
and their griefs, had nothing in common. The Count, 
an old trooper of the * grand army,”’ hated the Jesuits. 
The Countess, of a family devoted to them, lived and 
breathed but through their counsels. In his faults as 
in his virtues, the Count was reserved, but not false : 








Countess made him fecl, as well as the rest of the 






















at lust came to the opinion that her manifold virtues 
were all but so many stage effects. Beneath the cold- 
ness of the Count’s air lay concealed passion ; but the 
Countess had not a tibre in her whole system which it 
was in the power of man to move. An inflexible will 
—au indomitable pride—an unbounded self-esteem, 
were the qualitics cushrined within that fragile casket; 
their hearts, parted from the first, were like two paral. 
lel lines running on; they never met by the way. But 
here, at Stanoiki, the Count had known true happiness, 
Vanda had gilded years of felicity on this spot; and 
never had his regrets, no, not even in the first hour of 
bereavement, been so poiguant as now, when experi- 
ence had taught him how irretrievable was his loss, 

Whilst he was thus musing, the Countess and her 
female friend were discussing the General; not that 
she was one of those vulgar women who are in the 
habit of complaining of, or making formal accusations 
against, the man whose name they bear, to a third party; 
she was altogether above that. 

“The General looks moved, my dear,’’ observed her 
friend. 

“This place, you know,’’ said the Countess, “ is so 
fraught with tender reminiscences—-such a romantic 
story, too—cousins—an attachment of early youth— 
all that sort of thing—one must make allowances, it 
quite overcomes him. I assure you I feel for him— 
it is so natural, Of course he has no longer that alfec. 
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tion to offer me which, after all, one must be fair, be- 
longs but to one period of life.’’ 

“But you—so young, with your warm heart !” 

“Oh, I—I have such a perfect esteem for the Gene- 
ral. He is, too, the father of my beloved Casimir. A 
romantic, silly girl might not like always having the 
remembrance of another rising between her and her 
husband, but you know, with me it is so different.” 

“Your angelic temper makes you bear everything, 
my dear.” 


* We cannot expect unalloved delight on this earth | 


—we should not even desire it.’’ 


Other guests now assembling in the salon prevented 


the Countess from gratifying her patient listener with 
more of those wise saws and pious maxims which, when 
forming, as they did with this lady, the ground-work 
of conversation, are neither amusing, edifying, nor sin- 
cere. One sentiment alone seemed genuine—her almost 
idolatry of her son. 


ever present at the Countess’ late sorees, his educa- 
tion neglected —for notutorcould be found so thorough- 


ly deprived of hope and resources as to remain for any || 


length of time-with this hopeful scion—his every wish 
gratified, no one on the establishment daring to venture 
upon the slightest opposition to his desires, and the 
Josephinka of his mother, who had replaced the Coun- | 
tess Vanda’s Seraphinka, being proportionably humble | 
and slavish as the rule she lived under was exacting, | 
rendered fretful and irritable by the mismanagement of | 
his stomach and his disposition, Casimir was an embryo | 
tyrant, whom even his mother was glad to obey. She 
had indeed managed to instruct him in the first rudi- 
ments of reading and writing, but there seemed but little | 


prospect of lis ever turning this instruction to good 


This affection could only be sur- | 
passed by the injudiciousness of its application. Cloyed | 
with sweetmeats and J/as¢ with toys from his cradle, | 
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of his fate; hitherto these efforts had been fruit] 

except herself, no one indulged the belief that he was 

yet on earth. 
'| The evening fete went off badly. The peasantry were 
awkward from want of habit in that sort of thing. The 
ladies were tired, the lamps burned dimly, and the 
crackers would not explode. Every one said it was , 
failure, which the Countess, of course, attributed to 
Vanda’s spirit, and her husband’s maladresse, and the 
|| guests went to bed with a dim consciousness that this 
estate was rather far from Lemberg for amusement. 
Pavel had affected iUlness to avoid going near the 
castle, but he was now ordered, with one or two more, 
to work inthe gardens. Never had he approached those 
precincis since he had Jast been there with the Coyp. 
tess Vanda. During the many years he had spent op 
the domain, he had uniformly avoided the premises, 
With what feelings did he nowapproach them! In spite 
of the insensibility in which he had endeavoured to st 
his soul, at sight of those well-remembered parterres, a 
flood of recollections crowded in upon him. _ In those 
| broad alleys he had walked with his gentle protectress 
—in that shady bower he had sat, with scarce controlled 
impatience, listening to her tender words—he was 
‘then the future lord of those grounds which he was 
now called upon to labour as a serf. The master and 
mistress never made their appearance in the garden, but 
Casimir constantly erossed his path. The first time 
Pavel set eyes on this usurper, as he deemed him, of 
what fate had intended to be his lot, his emotion yas 
so great that he was obliged, on pretext of indispo- 
sition, to leave the place. But in time, whether there 
was something im Pavel that roused his latent love o 
teasing, or he found his services agreeable, Casimir 
seemed to take a fancy to hin—he was ever having 
him called. The very sound of the boy’s imperative 


account. There was, it is true, no danger of his perus-|| voice, the sight of the scornful countenance he had m- 


ing light books—the Countess eschewing French novels 


as she eschewed plays, operas, and ballets, on account 
of their immoral tendeney—but, as often happens in such | 
eases, the boy read not at all, The history of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, by Barante, lay open on the Coun- 
tess’s table, alw avs present ing the same page to view, for 
eleven successive years, and her son had a Buffon ds | 
enfans which seemed likely to do hun similar service in | 
time. 

We said that the Countess had but one affection in 


her heart, but one tie in life. This was, however, doing | 


the Jady injustice. She was a zealous patriot, and would 
have sacrificed for Poland, as an abstract idea, even the 
fortune of her child. Perhaps this feeling was too ab- 


sorbing to allow others of a less pure nature to stand | 


beside it, and had consequently raised her above ordi- 
nary temptations. 
already, as we liave seen, lost a brother who, having 


succeeded to large estates in Russian-Poland, one day | 


disappeared, no clue to his fate having ever been ob- 
tained. Whether he had fled to distant countries, as 
was his intention, and perhaps died in his exile, or 
perished by the hand of an unknown assassin, was what 
no one had been able to ascertain; and the Countess, 
who inherited after him, had felt and exhibited on this 


occasion a sorrow which, considering the general tenor | 


of her character, her husband might be excused for 
secretly suspecting to be greatly exaggerated. She had, 


In her country’s cause she had | 


herited from his mother, made Pavel’s heart beat. 
Should he, a man in his full strength and power, obey 
the beck of that child’s hand—be ordered about by his 
querulous tones!—he would rather work in the mines, 
and labour for his master all the days of the week!— 
to be ever at that boy’s disposal, now to boat him down 
the river—for there was no other boatman so bold and 
safe as Payel—now to run after his pony, and satisfy 





'| his many caprices, was gall and wormwood—it was gall 


aud wormwood to see him riding about the grounds as 
vhe once rode, spending his time roaming as he onee 
roamed, and treated with more servile respect than be 
had been treated withal. Pavel’s dark looks and sulky 
bearing seemed to give zest to the child’s tyranme 
humour. He found a sort of charm in this tacit oppo 
‘sition. Though too young to read aright the play of 
the features, he instinctively felt he was tormenting, 
and, like all children too much left to themselves and 
their own whims, he was not insensible to the pleasure 
resulting from the consciousness of power. Yet some 
‘times there was that in Pavel’s look which would eheek 
‘|the boy in the very height of his enjoyment, and a 
monitor in his breast told him he had gone far en 
for that day. 

One morning, the Count, accompanied by his wife, 
and many of his guests, chanced to ride over @ field 
'|on which, it being robot day, the peasants were at 


} 


|| A little apart from the rest, in a fit of abstraction, his 


however, neglected no means of procuring intelligence 1 scythe lying beside him, his arms folded on his chest, 
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arce straw-hat shading his face, stood a young man | 
e and picturesque negligence of cos- 
iis striking 


a . 
ip whose attitud : 
tyme there was but little of the serf. 


» and countenance drew all eyes involuntarily 


The Count looked at him with a vague in- 


upon him. 


terest; and turning to the bailiti, who had come up 
when the party halted, and cutting short a long story 


with which that personage was favouring him, abruptly 
inquired the name of the vouth. 


* Pavel Jakubski, Excellency,” was the answe 
«the most dangerous-tempered man on the y 
estate.” 

At that moment their eves met. Pavel’s were tilled 
gith melancholy reproach. The Count could not 1 

-could not conquer himself so far as to 


press a start 


withdraw his gaze instantly; and his eyes feil before 


the peasant ’s steady look. ‘To conceal his agitation, 
or perhaps in consequence of it, he looked fiercer than 
ysnal; and iecling that he must not appear io quail 


hefore one of his serfs, cast upon Pavel a glance ot 
uncompromising severity, then turned away without a 
word. 

“What a handsome brigand!” exclaimed a young lad: 
who rode near the Countess, in tones so unmeasured 
that they reached Pavcl’s ears. 

“My dear,” said the Countess, with the air of mild, 


| " »* 
wmige, ( 


virtuous reproot in whieh she loved to in ] 
of this sort are below the notice of ladies like us.’ 

“Oh, that dark fellow !’’ put 
cannot think, mamma, how T hate him. 
so reluctant to do anything for me, I am obliged to 
compel him; and he always seems as if he were about 
to say something impertinent.”’ 

“T should think there is no one bold enongh on this 
estate to brave its future lord,” replied the lady. 
“General, this must be looked to.”’ 

“What must be looked to?” 
somewhat abruptly. 

“That young peasant yor 
does not, it seems, show Count Casimir proper 


fe in Casnuir 


, 


f . = 
tle is alwavs 


ay 


said the General, 


' 
4 


were just now Observing 
ind 
sis” 
“And what has Casimir to do with that peasant?” 
“How strange and absent you are, General! flow 
should I know —he probably amuses himself.’ 
“Well, then, 1 forbid you, 
self with that man—do y 
me, and J discover it, you may depend upon being sent 
immediately to the gymmnase of the nearest town;”’ and 
the Count rode forward. 
“Military men,’’ said the Countess, with a slight 
shrug, “have such strange manners and fancies! ‘The 
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idea of sending Casimir to a cymnase—to a common 
school! —now inany people, not knowing him, might 
magine from such speech that he is actually brutal, 
whereas it is no such athing. The worst that can be 
said of the Count is, that, at such time of life, one has 
no delicacy of sentiment—the keen edge of sensibility 
has been worn off by friction with the world, The 
only drawback to marriage,” she added, turning to her 
younger guests, “is the roughness of man’s mind com- 
pared to our own refinement. ‘This I feel more than 
another, perhaps, who am gifted with such extreme 
sensibility. As if could live without my Casimir! 1s 


not the taking him from my sight striking me blind ? 
Why not at once deprive me of ears, if | am no longer | 
9 bear his voice?” 


\ 
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The angel wings were fast spreading at her back 
when the tenderest of mothers was awkwardly inter- 
a rough, fat, old German baroness, whose 
quarterings seemed to croak in her guttural 


rupted by 
thirty-two 
accen as she exclaimed :* 
“ Bah 


men in Pola 1d— Tying them to the ir mother s 


( 


achere,is that the way you bring up bevs 


pe 
4 


ANroles rings- ris LLAeSsT the iinperor has been kind 
ugh to take six of mine successively, and yet I am 
I ¢ rht ori ry were cver afleeted 
hy 1} " i m1 Sine uld see Wual proper met they 
—)) rial tear. Now poor little Casimir 
| ‘> 4 i 
‘Oh, id the Co ess, with affected Z vie, and 
i f-¢ ) ed eves, °* ( { cours i Li \ ehild c uid scarce he 
expected to resemble yours. I know,” she continued, 
turning to her Polish friends, “| 1 a foolish mother: 
h tii | Cal tsav, withthe ltoman matro ae he re are 
my jewe Sg i can at ieast SA\ Wi hoa Since rity, there 
is my only treasu 
“You e buildin mething the id one of the 
{ \\ hat uay i bye 
+ ( Ny something about the Count s | ite W ile: | don't 
k 1OW of course, i am too deicate to inquire, this 
heart in the past,’ she added, with a deep sigh, and 
iy ned eve ‘| understand the late Countess was 
20) O is Lu m1 | that he should 
i¢ hy Ver itts Ss 
lt tome | | d for everything 
n his case,” said-one of the gentlemen, gallantly. 
The Countess turned on | the most virtuous 


of glances, and again ile glory seemed to shine around 
her d. When, however, she re-entered the chateau, 
al \\ alone her boudoir with the unhappy 
losen| ink , wild had felt ] angel’s tal ts oftener 
than she had scen her wings, the Countess inquired, in 
omewhat harsh 1 , if she k iwthing of Jakub- 

1 ol hac ever he ard tne na AOst shinka had not. 
Sue ust ly ' y si ud, | ring the tle she 
ul been at t en ar ka dul not defend 
her lf ‘| ie € ] OUS id irritable. 
Josephinka had ! ort way, i agitated, of 
losing her head completely; d that morning, in her 
trepidation, went the length of leaving her mistress 
with a walkine-boot ou one foot, and a satin shoe on 
tie othe rad i pueLCY i Vis © \ discovered as 
the Cs untess WAS abo it tO UL} urn to the salon, This 
was too much. ‘The unlucky abigail’s attention was 


yof; and, to the 
no small amusement of Casimir, her cheek Wis made 


called to the error she had been guilty 


acquainted with the sole of the said slipper. 
\\ hen the ange} ChLeTre d the drawlug rooul, however, 


; 


. Y } 1 . iu 
not one feather of her wings was rullled: and there were 


few men ore Ciuy ed by ihe male |) tion of the vs- 
sembly thi: ii the happy POssessor ot SO 1lue¢ in SWCCLNESS, 
\s the General entered the apartment, his eye was at- 
tracted by a letter, or, more correctly speaking, a peti- 
tion——for there was no mistaking the manner in which 
it was folded and directed—that lay, conspicuously, 
among many more elegant and far-travelled epistles 
upon the table. Hastily snatching it up, he thrust it 
into the breast-pocket of his coat, 

** Ladislas,” said the Countess, in a coaxing voice— 
for the room was full—* you know the petitions belong 
to me by right —the y ure the only secrets of yours I 


wish to surprise; but really you have done so much 
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for your estate, and I am so little kown here as yet, 
that my own egotism prompts me to demand admittance 


into your counsels on such occasions.” 
“ Later—later,’’ said the Count, hurriedly. 
“Later means never,” replied the lady. 
“ Well, then, never!” exclaimed her busband, ab- 
ruptly, and, rising, he left the room. 
The guests looked at each other. The General was 


be construed. 

The Count retired to his own chamber, and sat at 
his desk, with the paper unfolded before him. Neither 
the style, the hand-writing, nor the orthography, were 
perfect ; yet all were superior to what might have been 
expected from a person whose education had been ne- 
elected; nor was the letter couched in terms that be- 
trayed a vulgar mind. It was an appeal of Pavel’s. 
He represented how he had, in every respect, con- 
formed to the General’s desires—how he had never 
slluded, nor would even now allude, to the past; but 
that day’s meeting had shown that the Count could not 
wash it out of his memory. Why not spare a being 
who had never offended the consciousness of being 


hated’ Why not spare hinself so detestable a sight * | 
Why not give him (Pavel) the means—the ouly boon || 
he had ever asked—not pecuniary, but legal, of quitting | 


the domain—liberty to sell the small property which 
had devolved upon him? This was all he would ever 
demand. He had been refused education—been refused 
every chance of bettering his moral condition—all he 
now asked was the power, not of making himself hap- 
pier, but of suffering less. ‘ Descend into your heart,” 
were the concluding words—‘* consult your own con- 
science, and then deny me this request if you can.”’ 

The Count, crushing the letter in his hand to a ball, 
flung it among his waste papers, then singing the bell, 
ordered his steward to be called. 

“ Duski,” he said, “let the youth you pointed out 


to me this morning know that he is to send no more || 


petitions here.”’ 
“Has he had the insolence?”’ 


«That's no concern of yvours—have the goodness | | 


to do my errand without comment.” 

Duski retired with a deep obeisance. 

“Wretched boy!’’ murmured the Count, as_ the 
door closed; and the rest of the day he was more mo- 


rose than ever. When he entered the Countess’s | 


boudoir, he held an open letter in his hand—she was 
alone with Casimir. 

“Well, Sophie,”’ he said, “here is a petition that 
chiefly concerns you. It is from the daughter of an 
officer in your father’s regiment-—a Pole—a gentleman 
—at least so she savs. She wishes her father, who 
has lost his reason, in consequence of a brain fever, to 
he placed in the lunatic asylum at Lemberg, and her 
brother at the free school, her wo < being by no 
means adequate to their care and maintenance.” 

“Qh, Ill send her a few florins,” said the Countess, 
negligently. 

“But, my dear, she does not ask florins—shie re- 
presents herself to be the daughter of a gentleman. It 
is our interest, our protection, that she desires. She says 
she is obliged to pay guardians night and day for her 
father, and the boy grows up wild for want of proper 
training.” 

“ Nonsense !”’ said the Countess, pettishly—* what 
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do poor people want with education ?—when one has no 
money, one makes oneself a footman; and as to the 
father, it wants no interest to get him into the hospital,” 
“ Well, my dear Sophie, you know best what answer 
to make to your own petitioners; but it seems to me 
'|that you ought to bring your professions and vour 
| practice into more harmony.”’ ‘ 
“My dear General, there are very few ladies, I he. 
lieve, so widely known as myself for their ULSParing 
‘exertions in favour of the poor.” . 
“ Av,’’ said the General, “you fine ladies have a 
way of your own in such matters. So long as your 
| charity can vent itself in bazaars, where you hold the 
|| Stalls, in balls, in private theatricals, in lotteries, there 
_/are none more charitable than yourselves. You don’t 
dislike going begging for the poor from house to house, 
| with the rarest veils on your heads; but as to unseen, 
'junknown charity—as to obliging where the obligation 
] bears no echo Well, vanity, thy name is ‘woman.” 
| “OF course, ’’ said the Countess, “you have a type in 
|| your remembrance to whose perfection I cannot pretend 
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‘| to aspire.’ 
| | The Count was fairly silenced, and, as usual on such 
occasions, beat a hasty retreat. 
‘| The steward was triumphant. He had received two 
''missions from Pavel, which he was fully aware would 
|| chafe his high spirit to the uttermost, and which he, 
‘| of course, determined to execute in a manner most 
'llikely to produce that effect. The Countess, to spare 
‘her beloved Casimir any chance of collision with the 
‘| paternal will, which she knew to be as inflexible as 
|| her son’s stubbornness, was unconquerable, had held 
‘jan interview with Duski, in which she had commis. 
'|sioned him to forbid the young peasant Jakubski the 
‘|approach to the chateau, or its immediate vicinity, so 
long as the family should be on the estate. No reason 
for this contemptuous treatment did she assign. — The 
‘steward transmitted the command of his master and 
‘mistress in a manner which seemed to make them both 
| emanate from the former. Pavel listened with sup- 
pressed passion. 

“The Count is right,’’ he said at length, with a bit- 
‘ter laugh—* quite right.” 
| Do these words imply a threat against our lord?” 
jsaid Duski; but Pavel turned his back upon him, and 
‘left the hut. 

“A bad son, a bad son,” said old Jakubska, from 
| her corner—a bad everything. You can’t think what 
| T have to suffer from Pavel. He lays my food before 
'|me as one does before the brutes—he never opens his 
'}mind to me on any subject, and hardly ever speaks to 
|} me at all.” 

|  “Ay,”’ said the steward, “he is a discontented, dis- 
[affected soul—we have our eye on him—he'll bring 
'|himself and you into trouble one day—but it’s all your 
‘jown fault. Why did you, against the express comm 

of our lord, get him taught reading and writing? And 
then a precious example he has had in you, mother 
Jakubska—if you could see yourself with your watery 
eyes ! - 

“Tt’s weeping over my son that does it—I shall go 
blind with sorrow before long.” 

“Ay, sorrow and brandy,” said the steward. He 
was about to depart, but a sudden thought arrested 
his footsteps. “Ile, doubtless, takes from you the 
pension my lord allows you?” 
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“That,” the old woman said, shaking her head, “Tf I might humbly venture to suggest,” continued 
«gould be nothing ; but never a word of comfort can || the steward, “that woman wants no pension now— 
be got out of him—never a word, good, bad, or indif-|| her son can manage the land his father and brothers 
d nobody,” continued the gossip, “ will come || left—when the late Countess granted it, her family was 





ferent; aD . resk and tiff : E } } tat 
near me, and my limbs are too weak and too still now || numerous and young—there are many on the estate 
to carry me far, so that Lam buta poor, lone body, |} more deserving o 
: ‘ke a dog in his kennel—if it wasn’t for “ Not another word, Duski,” interrupted the Count 
abandoned like 5 ‘ te “ee ’ 
dy that you speak of, master Duski, || severely; “look to it that the pension be paid regu- 

the drop of brand) : ene ys; P 
how could I ever keep my heart up = || larly, and in full.” 

The steward treasured in his memory that portion | “| believe,’’ mentally ejaculated the steward, “ that 


| 


Indeed, he had only listened to them in order to ex-| by will to an utter stranger, the Count would yield 
tract from her something that might prove prejudicial || possession. Well, I don’t understand great folks—he 
to the object of his enmity. Nothing could be more | looks pretty sharp after his money, too, on ordinary 
groundless than the old woman’s malicious insinuations. | , occasions, and clips uly reckonings close enough, and he 
Far from losing anything by Pavel, to which she had || 18 not ashamed to lavish it on those worthless people.”’ 


: ° ° “2 z lf. . — ; “): 
of the widow’s complaints which suited his own views. || if the late Countess had chosen to dispose of Stanoiki 





a claim, she continually drained his own resources ;|} From that day forth, Pavel did not darken the pre- 
but she had tact enough to perceive the version of the || cincts of the castle; but the young Count’s pleasure in 
sory which was most pleasing to the steward. || his future domains was much curtailed, by not having 


A few days later, Duski was again in the Count’s|/the savage-looking peasant to torment, and watch the 

resence, With a large book under his arm, the domain | effect of his dawning tyranny in his physiognomy. The 

‘ster, on whose pages were noted down, in categori- || visitors soon wearied of the monotony of the place, 
cal order, the names of the vassals, and various details | | and departed, leaving the house more empty and more 
concerning them and their families, as well as the ||silent, much to the relief of the General, but greatly 
exact allotment of each, and a specification of the tithes, || to the chagrin of his wife. At last autumn came, and 
charges, aud feudal services belonging to its tenure. |! with it a pretext for departure ; for the Countess could 
Then followed observations on the more or less regu-|!never spend a winter away from the capital; and her 
larity of performance, a black cross marking the names || husband, seeming to take no more pleasure in a fete @ 
of those who had attempted to pass off light weights || /¢e than herself, made no objection to the plan of re- 
of corn, grumbled at lending their cattle, or kept more || moving to Lemberg. 
than their lawful number, by which means they could The peasantry felt no regret when the travelling 
lend their master their worst teams, and keep their best || carriages were seen undergoing preparations for the 
for their own use. ‘There were, too, notices on the|;journey. Their master had fulfilled none of their ex- 
general character and behaviour of the several families, || pectations ; and they accused themselves of folly in 
of course more or less favourable, according to the || ever having entertained them. They gazed in gloomy si- 
number and value of each peasant’s voluntary contri- || lence on the chariot containing the Count and Countess, 
butions to the steward. ‘each leaning back in a corner, their son sitting between 

The Count, after looking over the most recent an- |} them, as it rolled away from the chateau, followed by 
notations, turned hastily the pages, as if in search of a|| several britzkas with their suite. The Countess affected 
name which he could not immediately find; at last, || to sleep, to avoid being troubled with her husband’s 
losing patience, he said hurriedly :— ‘conversation, who, however, was wrapt in thought, 

“Aud that young man—that Jakubski—what of) | whilst Casimir was assiduously emptying a large paper 
him ?—what sort of character does he bear in the|!of bonbons, with which, despite the General's desires 
village ? ”” 

“The very worst, my lord. He ill-treats the poor, | beloved Casimir. 
old, bed-ridden woman, his mother, and takes from her 1 This journey, how little satisfactory soever it might 
allthe money your Grace has been so good as to allow || be to any of the parties concerned, was, to the great 
her. Moreover, he is averse to the discharge of his || vexation of the Countess in particular, to be frequently 
duties—it is next to impossible to extract the dues || repeated; but, as she said to some of her most intimate 
from him. He is a sulky, ill-tempered man—it could | friends, ‘“ Every one in this world has a cross to bear,” 
scarce be otherwise, son of such an old drunkard as his||a favourite expression with many people who hardly 
mother.” _know what it is to have a cross in life. 

A shade of pain passed over the Count’s countenance. | (To be continued. ) 














| 
||in that respect, his mother never failed to gratify her 











A TALE OF THE MEXICAN GULF. 
CHAPTER I.—GENEVIEVE. 


Ir was daybreak, in the month of July, and during || broke with a dull and heavy roar on a low and sandy 

a dead calm. beach. A feeling of dread might well have come over 
The waters of the Mexican Gulf heaved and swelled, || the stoutest heart, as its possessor reflected on what 
as if eager once more to lash with fury all around them. || those vast water-mountains might be when in anger—so 
and long billows rose and fell, so gradually as to|| calin, so slow, so solemn, and yet so terrible in repose. 

form waves nearly half a mile long, which came and'! The sky above was serene and blue; not a speck 
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sullied its brightness, though, occasionally, a small, thin 
line of vapour seemed wafted to the westward. 

In front lay the ocean, illimitable—a wide plain of 
waters, without end or horizon save where the sea itself 
seemed to raise itself up in a greenish bank to meet the 
blue ether, and where the rays of the rising sun appeared 
to expire in a faint flood of brightness, very different 
from the rich glow of the quarter of the heavens where 
the luminary was ascending. 

The tops of the waves, catching the sun’s rays, 
sparkled with myriadtears, more pellucid, more clearthan 
those shed in joy by maiden while softly breathing to 
her first, “I love; and adim mist, which appeared to 
exist in the air, though without reality, seemed chased 
away by the effulgence of the light. 

All this could be seen from the shores of a small 
island that lay between the greater one of Cuba and 
the mainland of America. 

Small, well-wooded, lofty, and of an oval shape, this 
solitary spot of earth seemed wholly unserviceable to man. 
A low, sandy strand, of about two hundred yards in 
length, existed, it is true, on the side towards the wide 
ocean, but on every other it presented precipitous rocks, 
perfectly inaccessible. Even the exception appeared of 
very little avail to any attempting to land, for the 
beach, after running in about thirty or forty vards, ended 
at the foot of cliffs a hundred fect high, and perfectly 
sheer down, crowned at the summit with the cocoa-nut 
and all tropical trees, forming a rich mass of verdure. 


In the centre of the little bight the water ran close up |, 


to these lofty rocks, which, even to the eye, seemed to 
part and receive it in its bosom; but this was not 
matter of certainty on a cursory examination. 

At the northern end of the cove, the land jutted out 


towards the sea in a kind of promontory, at the end of || 


which the sea broke usually with great violence, while 
a rippling in the water, with its discoloured state, 
showed that for a long distance the rocks projected 
below the water. This shoal, marked “very dangerous” 
on all charts, was one reason why the island was almost 
wholly unvisited, and, as it seemed as it were formed to 
protect the spot, the sailors, with their rough imagery, 
called it the Devil’s Isle. 

But, at the hour of which we speak, it was not 
wholly uninhabited, for on the summit of the cliff, 
reclining beneath the shade both of tree and huge palm 
umbrella, was a young girl. She was lying in a grass ham- 
mock, her form resting within it, with one of her feet 
dangling on the ground; and, imparting occasionally a 
swinging motion to the bed, she seemed taking a siesta, 
but was, in reality, only lying there to gaze with an 
undefined feeling on the mighty maze of waters. 

She was nineteen—in those climes not perfect youth, 
but perfect womanhood. She was of graceful form, 
though with some em/onpoiut—and with face so gentle, 
so soft, so innocent, one might have thought her some 
sleeping angel, who had paused an instant to sojourn 
upon earth. Fair, and of unmixed blood, she was an 
European; but she wore the costume rather of the 
south than the north, to which she appeared to belong. 

Genevieve had never seen other world than that 
island, that she could recollect—knew of no other exis- 
tence, dreamt scarce of any, taking what she read in 
books as almost romance—and had never seen any other 
men than those who dwelt in that lone spot. 

And these men were pirates, 





But Genevieve, daughter of a great robber of the 
high seas, a terrible and reckless man, had had for mo 
ther one who, forced to wed the pirate, had Pained 
sufficient influence over him to make him spare his 
child even knowledge of the shame and disgrace of ji, 
calling. Alice was a good and pure woman. Againg 
her wish she became the wife of the man who was the 
father of Genevieve; but his wife had proved a good 
| and faithful partner, and the pirate loved her, 

Genevieve was born. The mother at once removed 
_to a delicious cabin built in the woods, apart from the 
| habitations of the crew of the corsair, and never again 
mixed with them. Her husband was captain, and feared 
| by all his men, so strong, daring, vigorous, and up. 
daunted was he; and he forbade all intrusion on his 
plantation, divided from the rest of the island on one 
‘side by a creek, on another by a steep and densely. 
wooded hill, and on the rest by the sea. : 

Here she educated her daughter. Provided with 
books, a spinet, and some music of the times, she gave 
her a more sound education than she had received her. 
self. Daughter of a man of rank and fortune, borne 
| away by the daring freebooter in days when the police of 
_the seas was different from what it is now, she so taught 
| her child, that she was fit to adorn any station, high or 
low. She could play music and make a dress, she 
could discourse learnedly on history, and yet attend to 
household duties, aud while imbued with deep religious 
feelings, she yet loved, respected, adored her father, 
who, in his turn, doted on her. Her mother had left 
her in utter ignorance of her father’s position. She 
| believed him a petty monarch, with somewhat unruly 
subjects, carrying on war with surrounding island kings, 
and thus recruiting subjects and obtaining booty. 
| Her intelligence had purposely been left in the dark 
‘on this point, and her knowledge of history only more 
completely deceived her. She could see little difference 
between herfather and the chiefsof other nations she read 

of, always occupied in attacking, and slaughtering, and 
pillaging their neighbours; save that her father never 
took from his own people, which was certainly a great ad- 
vantage over the system of other heads of tribes. 

| What took place out at sea, she knew nothing of; 
‘neither what passed in the port nor in the town, to 
/neither of which did she ever go. 

| She never held any communication with the pirates, 
and her servants were prohibited from giving her any 
information under penalty of death. 

| The old pirate, on the death of his wife, had had two 
hours’ solemn interview with her, during which he gave 
pledges which he desired to keep. What they were, 
/none knew, and least of all his daughter. 

| One, however, was never to let her see enough of 
his people to suspect the nature of his occupation. 

| Simon Morris loved his child with doting fondness. 
A wild, romantic, roving character, a love for one far 
‘above him in station had made him quit the trade of 
'sea-captain for that of frecbooter. Hitherto success 
had crowned his efforts. 

Twenty years he had dwelt on that island undisturbed. 
Many reasons rendered this easy. The spot offered 20 
landing place, seemed wholly deserted, and was out of 
the tracks of the ships which navigated that sea. [a 
the next place, during his whole career, Morris neve 
returned to his lair but at night; and none 


his retreat, 
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His schooner was well known. Its black pennant 
carried terror wherever it was seen to wave; but skill, 
courage, and audacity alwavs befriended him, and he 
never bad been within danger of being captured. He 
attacked vessels on the high seas, landed at night near 
towns, seizing and taking away all he could, but never 
wtting man to death in cold blood. 

Resistance he seldom met with, for he prudently 
shunned the encounter of such Spanish, French, and 
English war vessels as were sent in chase of him, con- 
tenting himself with merehant ships, which, if less 

rious, were also more profitable. 

And so he lived; and so he expected to die. 


CHAPTER 11,—PIRE. 

Genevieve was suddenly roused from her reverie by 
an unexpected event. 

Boom ! 

A cannon sounded close to the island, which had 
never happened before; and the young girl sat upright 
in her hammock, her ears anxiously listening. 

A second, a third, a fourth! 

“What can this be?”’ said she, casting her eyes 
along the heavens, and noticing, for the first time, the 
streak of vapour, now somewhat dark, which flew along 
the sky towards the east. 

Genevieve became uneasy. She feared, she knew 
not what. An undefined terror took possession of that 
child of nature, who knew too little of real life to ima- 
gine what danger there might be in these cannon at 
duybreak—she who had never heard them but at night, 
the signal for her father’s return. 

“Can it be he?’ thought she; “and yet he never 
comes at dawn, and never fires, but when close in shore.” 

Boom! boom! 

Two more shots, making in all six; arid then a 
minute more, and there were eight. 

Genevieve clasped ker hands. The vapour was get- 
ting thick and black, and seemed driven across the rocks 
at the end of the island, from no great distance. 

Suddenly it grew dense, and the young girl saw 
sparks mingled with the lazy smoke, which began to 
drive more quickly as the wind gently rose. 

It was a ship on fire ; and next moment its hull came 
into view, about a quarter of a mile beyond the end of 
the shoal, driven by the current, which turned round 
the promontory and then poured into the bight. It was 
a large brig. Her lower masts only were in existence, 
with the standing rigging. Her sails, flying gear, and 
upper masts, were gone. She moved sideways with 
the current—no hand at the rudder. The flames were 
rising from the forecastle, and wrapped in fire and 


smoke the whole of the deck, bursting out at the port-|| 


holes, and menacing soon to make of the once fine ves- 
sel a mass of blazing ruin. It was the heat which had 
set the cannon off, 

Genevieve looked with wonder at the abandoned 
ship, expecting every moment to see it blown to pieces, 
for she knew that it must contain gunpowder. There 
she stood, gazing with curious eyes on this remnant of 
the outer world, which first showed her that there 
were really beings in existence besides those on the 
island, and vessels besides that of her father. She 
sat thus nearly an hour, by which time the burning 
vessel was almost at her feet, driven in by the tide and 
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She gazed at it curiously. She could see on its 
decks two boats, and huge barrels, now blazing; but 
what was her surprise and astonishment when she be- 
held a man descending from the maintop, by the rigging, 
where he had been hitherto ensconced, and about, she 
thought, to venture on the deck of the burning wreck ! 

He, however, only paused an instant as he came to 
the flames, and then plunged headlong into the sea. 
He sank out of sight, and then, rising, swam steadily 
towards the shore. 

Genevieve held her breath with anxiety and alarm. 





| Her eyes remained fixed anxiously on the swimmer, who 
‘soon began to give signs of weariness and fatigue. 
| . » ' . 

| His arms moved slowly, his head seemed bowed down, 





; 


| 





as if falling upon his chest, and there was a probability 
of his not reaching the shore in safety. 


The young girl hesitated not, but leaving her palm- 


leaf umbrella, turned back into the woods towards a 
slight hill at the back, entered an artificial grotto, passed 
through it, and began to descend a rudely-cut stair, 
that soon brought her to a vast natural cave, which 
led by an even slope to the pebbly strand. 


As Genevieve reached the beach she found the swim- 


mer seated on the ground, as if utterly exhausted, and 
seeking to regain his breath. 


He wore a blue shirt, white trousers, but no shoes 


‘or stockings. 


He was young. His face was pale and thin, but of 


'striking mien, almost handsome, while short-cut black 
chair, dark eyes, and a well-shaped mouth, formed an 
‘ensemble which made poor Genevieve look at him with 


| 





| 


an interest she could not understand—she, who had 
scarce ever seen other man than her father, other women 
than her mother, two Spanish servants (ladies taken 


prisoners), and four negro slaves. 


The young man gazed at Genevieve with a look of 


_stupified surprise which made her smile. He was as 
strangely surprised as Shakspeare’s Ferdinand at the 
sight of Miranda. 


| 


“Am I awake,” he cried in English, “ or is this 


but the continuation of my dream ?”’ 


to him. 


“Are you hurt?” said Genevieve, approaching close 
“J thought your fall from the vessel would 


have killed you.” 


! 
| 
| 


“Yon saw me, then, maiden ?’’ asked the young man, 


rising with some difficulty. 


‘1 have watched you for half-an-hour,” 


“Good heavens, what delight! Methought, maiden, 


I was cast on some barren and deserted rock to perish; 


‘and I find myself in a place where, if the inhabitants 
be all like what I have seen, I could gladly spend my 


| days.” 


“You are on my father’s territory, sir,’’ replied Ge- 


-nevieve, blushing she scarcely knew why, “ and he will 
| be glad to receive you. But you are but ill here; ascend 





the indraught. 





“Young lady, abandon me here. 


down. 


|with me to the summit of the cliff.”’ 


The young man made no reply to her speech, but 


taking her offered arm, for he was very feeble, moved 
towards the cave, which he entered, but could go no 
farther then. 


“Tam faint with hunger and watching,” said he. 
I can at least lie 


And he sank on the soft sand at the mouth of the 


grotto. 


Genevieve bade him wait, and vanished to return 
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alone, in about half-an-hour, with a basket containing 
bread, wine, meat, and a bag containing a frock, and a 
complete costume, even to shoes. She knew not why, 
but she felt unwilling to let her slaves join in assisting 
the young swimmer she had thus aided to save. 

“Change your clothes,”’ said she; “ get rid of these | 
wet things, and I will return to give you breakfast.’ | 

She vanished, to be soon, however, recalled by the 
young man, who, in the elegant costume of a gentle- 
man of the day, which the young girl had instinctively | 
selected from her father’s vast wardrobe, looked so | 
handsome and striking, that Genevieve’s heart beat in 
a way it had never beat before. | 

“How shall I thank my fairand charming preserver?” 
said the young man. 

“ Fat first,and talk afterwards,”’ said the freebooter’s | 
child, sitting down beside him, and helping him to meat | 
aud drink. | 

They breakfasted almost in silence, as far as the 
young man was concerned; but Genevieve talked with 
all the delight of one who never before had met any one 
whom it gave her such pleasure to speak to. 

The young man, who was about four-and-twenty, | 
listened with charmed ears—too faint to reply, too lappy 
to gaze upon her lovely face to care to do so. 

He was surprised, puzzled, astonished; he knew not 
what to think of many things he heard. 

“ And you,” said she at last, “ how came you here ?”’ 

“ My story is soon told,” replied he, completely re- 
stored by food anda bottle of generous wine, “Tam 
a younger son. I have no father, no mother. At the | 
death of the former, a plantation in our West Indies 
became my portion. I determined to go to it and tun 
planter. I started in yonder ship, taking with me in 
goods all my other earthly wealth. I hated England. | 
was of the party of Oliver Cromwell; and to me the 
restoration of Charles II. was moral death.’’ 

“T never heard of Oliver Cromwell, or Charles I1.,”’ 
said Genevieve quietly. 

“But you are English *’’ exclaimed the deeply sur- 
prised young man. | 

“Tam; but I was born here.’’ 

“You astound me,” continued the young man; “ but 
I will go on with my story. We reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Jamaica, when a series of storms drove us 
into the gulf. Though well armed, we were uncasy, | 
for we were on the coast of Cuba, very much infested | 
with pirates.” | 

“ What are pirates °” asked Genevieve, curiously. | 

“ Men who go about in ships, attacking merchant- | 
men, killing and slaying the passengers, and robbing’ 
them of their property.” 

Genevieve made no reply, but looked out on the sea, | 
musing. | 
“ Yesterday we at last found our reckoning, and were | 
about again to make back for Jamaica, when a ship | 
hove in sight. We put on all sail, and sheered off. | 
But in vain. The swift-heeled brigantine gained on | 
us every minute. She sailed eight knots to our six, and | 
nothing was left for us but a tight. In our hurry, we 
had steered wrongly, and had run close under the Cuban 
shore. When we found ovr mistake, our enemy was 
upon us. The captain was about to defend himself, 
but when he saw the brigantine’s flag he changed his 
mind.” 
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,. * Why?’ asked Genevieve. 









“It was the bloody, the horrid, the daring, and aude. 
cious pirate, whom Government could never catch and 
who was condemned twenty times over to an ignominj. 
ous death—Simon Morris.’’ 

The eyes of Genevieve were completely opened, but 
she never said a word. She took advantage of the 
deep shade of the grotto to hide her emotion, 

“The captain determined to abandon his vessel, and 
escape; but | would not, hoping to obtain my freedom 
after seeing and conversing with the pirate. In the hy 
and confusion of descending into the boats L was for. 
gotten. The boats made for the shore; the brigantine 
made after them. I stood alone on the deck, when 
suddenly smoke and flames showed me that the ship was 
on fire. I flew to the rigging, cut away the topmasts 
not to be buried in a pall of blazing spars, and then 
took refuge in the maintop. ‘The progress of the fire 
was very slow. It smouldered a long time in the fore. 
castle, and the closely-battened hold, and only burst out 
with real fury this morning. My position was awful; 
[ had no hope. I sat moodily upon the maintop, gaz- 
ing stupidly at the fire beneath, and ealculating with 
coldness the hours I had to live. Fever seemed at 
last to take possession of me. I became excited, even 
pleased, at my position. I contemplated with pride this 
ship on fire which I alone possessed. I heard the 
crackling wood; I saw the smoke; 1 knew that I mast 
die—and yet I cared no more. Hunger, fatigue, de- 
spair, numbed my faculties; and but for the dawn [ 
should soon have fallen headlong into the flames. I 
then saw this island, and a ray of hope came to ny heart, 
You know the rest. I landed, thanking God, but still 
in despair. I saw you, and I learned once more to 
hope, for I saw that there was something here to live 
for.” And as the young man ceased, he fixed his eyes 
with grateful respect upon the young girl. 

« And I have learned that there is nought for me but 
to die. For the first time in twenty years I learn 
what a pirate is, and that my father is one of the out- 
lawed race,” exclaimed Genevieve, with sudden and 
deep emotion. 

“You?” said the young man, gazing at her, half 
alarmed, half curiously. 

“JT am the daughter of Simon Morris,” replied the 
young girl, rising. 

The young man rose too, and examined her with 
astonishment. He could not speak. 

“T have tried to save your life, young man,” said 
Genevieve, sadly; ‘make me not regret my act by de- 
nouncing my father.” 

“Madame,” replied the sailor, solemnly, “I would 
never, under any circumstances, have denounced Simon 
Morris ; now, | would save him, were he in danger. If 
I leave this island, rely on it I shall never forget who 
saved me, nor that she was the daughter of Simon 
Morris—”’ 

“The bloody, the horrid, the daring, the audacious 
pirate,’’ repeated Genevieve, gravely. 

“So men say. But it cannot be. The father of 
so fair, so pure a being—”’ 

“Ts to me all that is good and noble. He follows, 
it is true, a bad and dangerous calling, for now I fully 
understand all; but he is not bloody—bold, daring, 
I know he must be—but again I say he is no 
bloody.” b 

“Child of this island of the gulf, it is enough for 
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ype that he is thy father. Andthy mother ?” he con- 
tinued, with profound emotion. 
«Js gone; she died three years since.” 
“And she was—”’ 
« Called Alice ; this is all I know.”’ 
« My cousin, daughter of my mother’s sister!’ cried 
the young man, wildly embracing her; “ have I found 





st last your fate, your retreat?” 
Genevieve stood back, utterly incapable of under- 


i} 
standing his words, and almost alarmed, but blushing || 


at his rapturous embrace. 
«J have not told you all. 
I was four years old, and yet I remember her. 


When Alice disappeared | 
\) 
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spero and the enchanted isle. The young girl, after 
leaving the grotto, turned into a path that led upwards 
along the summit of the cavern, and which soon brought 
them toa small pavilion, wholly sheltered beneath trees, 
and composed of three rooms. There was a bed-room, 





‘a music-room and sitting-room, and a dining-room. La 


front was a terrace, which was gained by a flight of 
steps. 

Genevieve led her cousin over the whole. 

* None ever come here but when invited by me,” 
said she. “ You are, then, wholly free and safe. Mariana 
will wait on you when 1 cannot come.”’ 

“Tt is a charming retreat,” replied Oliver, “and 


. . | _ ry . . ’ . . 
was my pretty aunt, my favourite, my sage playmate. | well provided agaiust a siege,’’ he added, pointing to 


I never forgot her. All mourned her. 


for her in vain. 
for her. My father travelled from that hour until his | 
death; and I, his youngest son, determined to search 

in for my mother’s sister. 1 had little hope cf iind- 
ing ber, but 1 was adventurous and ardent. I siarted 
for the West Indies. Providence has come to my as- 
sistance; 1 have found her child.” 

“Can this be true?” cried Genevieve, clasping 
hands. 

“T will prove all, explain all, in good time. 


her 





h I V 


| 


} 
| 


‘which soon brought Mariana to her. 


ea ! - 

We searched||a couple of small cannon that guarded the entrance, as 
| | 

Europe and America were ransacked || well as to some dozen guns ranged against the wall. 


“They are all loaded, and for my defence, in case of 
attack. Noone has ever come here, it is true; but my 
father feared some day they might.”’ 

“ And you would use them?” 

“Why not?” 

Oliver smiled, while Genevieve struck a huge gong, 
The astonish- 
meut of this person, a fine Spanish woman of five-and- 


forty, was beyond all description ; but a few words from 


wooden box which I cast into the sea along with my- |, 


self, and which lies on the shore, contains evidence of 
all.” 

“My father will welcome you.” 

“T know not. For this reason, cannot you conceal 
me until we can judge of his feelings? I wish now not 
to slay the ravisher of my mother, but to withdraw him 
from a life which can only ead on the tree of infamy.”’ 

“You shall lie hidden in my mountain bower, my 
cousin, for I see my mother’s smile on your face; and 
] will begin the task of weaning iny father from this 
life myself.” 

“Sit down,”’ said the young man, gently, “and let 
us talk. Your name ?’’ 

“ Genevieve.’’ 

“A lovely name.”’ 

“And yours ?”’ 

“Oliver Mildmay,” replied the young man. 

“Ah!” cried the young girl, passionately “ child of 
Marmaduke Mildmay, my inother’s sister’s husband. 
Now I know you are my cousin.”’ 

“Your mother spoke of me ?°’ 

“Often,” said the young girl, holding down her head 
with a blush; “oh, how often, of her little nephew 
‘Nolly,’ just enough my senior—’’ 

Genevieve stopped suddenly. 

“To be your husband,’’ added Oliver Mildmay, with 
a smile, 

“But let us arrange our plans,’’ said the bewilder- 
ed girl, “A new world is opened up tome. My 
calin and Joyous existence is gone; but I see now some- 





thing beyond.”’ 

“First, then, narrate to me your life—all you know’ | 
of this place,” 

“Come to ny how cr, then.”’ 

“ But vour servants—”’ 

“Will not see you, save ouly Mariana, and her I ean 
trust,” 

Genevieve rose and led the way, after Oliver had 
rawn his box into a secure place. ‘he young man 


followed, Wondering, aud thinking all the while of Pro- 
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her mistress were enough. She was a woman of edu- 
cation, and a lady, had been a prisoner fifteen years, 
and knew far more than the pirate’s daughter. 

Everything was thus settled, and by evening the 
cousius knew every phase of each otler’s existence. 
When they parted, Oliver Mildmay sat down to plan 
excuses to himself for no longer lating the pirate; 
while Genevieve returned to her home a changed being. 
A thousand emotions, ideas, desires, feelings, were 
awakened within her. Ler silent and still life had no 
longer any Charm ; she had tasted of the fruit of know- 
ledge, and she was unhappy—-for she was discontented, 
restless, and knew her father’s sin. 

CHAPTER II. 
SIMON MORRIS. 

About two in the morning, a low report from the 
offing made Genevieve leave her bed, and hastily throw 
on her clothes. This done, she entered the common 
room of her father’s residence, woke the negresses, and 
with them began to prepare a refreshing meal for Simon 
Morris, who always returned hungry, and glad both to 
eat and talk, no matter what the hour. 

It was some time, however, before he came—indeed, 
it was nearly daylight. 

“Jiim berry hebby load, me ’spect,” said one of the 
negresses, with a grin. “Him massa gained a big 
battle dis time.” 

Genevieve shuddered. 

“P’raps massa got business down hill,’’ answered 
the other. 

At this moment Simon Morris entered. 

ile was a tall, fine man, of fifty, of handsome face, 
with locks of raven black, already sprinkled with grey. 
[lis eve was sharp and piercing, and his whole mien 
was that of ove used to implicit obedience, and to 


|, Strong and violent emotions. There was little decidedly 


bad in the expression of his countenance; but it ex- 
uited a fierceness and a tendency to scowl which 


sit 
eae 


showed that all was not perfectly still within. 


Geuevieve embraced her father, glad to sec him, as 
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she always was, and forgot for a moment her sad dis 


covery. 

“Ah! ah! a famous breakfast,” cried the pirate, 
laying down sword, pistol, and gun, “and I have a fa- 
mous appetite to meet it. Sit you down, Jenny, and 
help me to empty these platters.” 

Genevieve smiled, and sat down by her father. 

** As handsome as ever,” said he; “go,’’ he added, 
turning to the slaves, “fetch me the box you have 
without there. It contains some rich dresses for your 
mistress,”’ 

“Father,” said Genevieve, sadly, when they were 
alone, “1 cannot wear them.” 

“Why?” asked Simon Morris, petrified with asto- 
nishment. 

“‘ Because, father dear, they are not mine.” 

The pirate dropped his knife and fork, and remained 
silent for some minutes. His surprise, rage, and al- 
most despair, were fearful. 

“And what mean you? What idle nonsense has 
been poured into thy silly ears, girl ? ” 

“None, father,’’ she said. “I know that you are 
what is called a pirate, that you are at war with society, 
and in constant danger of your life.” 

“Begone!” cried Simon to the returning slaves, 
in a voice of thunder. 

Genevieve signed them to obey. 

“And who taught you this?’’ said the old man, 
with a heavy sigh. 

“ Never mind, father. I know it. I love you, my 
dear father, as much as ever; but I, nevertheless, am 
aware of the infamy and shame of our life.” 

“Cursed, thrice cursed, be he who told you all 
this '” exclaimed the pirate, bitterly. “1 was so happy ! 
At least, to one person I was good and great ; in her 
presence I forgot my existence, my errors, and my past 
life. But now I must blush before her. Curses-——’’ 

“Curse no one,” cried Genevieve, solemnly. “ How 
could I remain in ignorance ? Long have I been puzzled 
and perplexed. My reading, my studies surprised me. 
I felt there was a world beyond this, very different 
from what I knew of; and now, my intelligence fully 
awake, I see all.” 

“Child, I am a pirate—my hand against every man, 
and every man’s hand against me, even that of my 
men. But I regret not my trade. It is as good and 
honest as many for which men are made belted knights.” 

“ Hush, father.”’ 

“Girl, you know not what you say. I was born with 
a great soul, and little means. I was meant for great 
things—I was able and willing to do them. I saw 
around me rich and wealthy men, with mean and little 
souls, who spent their riches in cards, and wine, and 
every vice. And yet these men were respected, and | 
courted, because they were rich. I was despised, | 
crushed, trampled on, because I was poor. I was edu- 
cated well by my father, a poor curate, but he had no 
means of completing my education. Church, bar, 
physic, all were closed to the poor. I would not be a 
soldier, a sailor, and serve those men I hated. I be- 

came a merchant sailor, and, thanks to my education, 
became a captain. ‘Then, a poor skipper, I dared to love 
thy mother. My father had been chaplain in the fa- 
mily, and was respected. Forgetting station and rank, 
and remembering only that she was a woman, and I a 











ing scorn. J was too poor! And then I vowed hatred 
of this society which spurned me. I stole away you; 
mother, and became far richer than those who had re. 
fused me, by warring on them. Yes, I ama pirate, 
and I regret it not.” 

“ You must and will regret it, father. 1t is true, J 
can see it, that society has many false and holloy 
things in it; but I am sure it is wrong to make war on 
it for that. If my mother loved you, you could haye 
fled to some retired spot ~ 

“Your mother did love me, but would have stiffed 
her feelings to please the world she belonged to. She, 
too, asked me to hide ourselves in some obscure Village. 
To slave! No! I vowed she should be as rich as they 
who rejected me, and she was.” ; 

“ But what enjoyment did the riches bring her, fa. 
ther; and what bring they to you?” 

Simon Morris replied not, but sat moodily thinking, 
He could not explain to himself whence these ideas 
came, and they seemed a judgment of Providence op 
him. The pirate had not wholly forgotten his father’s 
pious precepts, kept up despite himself by the influence 
of his wife. Despite his boastings, he knew that his 
career was one of crime, and that his old age, when 
once weak and powerless, would be one of despair and 
regret. But he had not courage to pause. His life 
intoxicated him. He loved its dangers and its excite. 
meats, which served, with good eating and good drink. 
ing, and gambling at night unknown to his daughter, 
to stifle conscience. 

But his purest, his only real source of happiness, 
was gone—the innocent and unsuspecting smile of his 
child. To her he had been a noble and ideal being, 
an island king, living by hunting and the chase, often 
at war with his neighbours, but in this only imitating 
greater monarchs, whose superior position by no means 
made them a whit better. 

But now she knew him a prrate. 

«So you have learned to despise and hate your ft- 
ther? ’’ said Simon Morris, bitterly. 

“Tecan never either despise or hate my father,” 
answered Genevieve, reproachfully. ‘I shall only re- 
gret, and hope.” ; 

“ Hope what ? ”’ 

“That you will give up this life, dear father.” 

“Tush, girl; to go hang in chains on a yard-arm! 
Hush, Genevieve,’’ said he, sternly, ‘‘let me hear no 
more of this;’’ and, having finished his meal, he went 
to bed, for on board ship he rested little. A pirate 
captain can never trust his men. 

Genevieve sighed, and soon after went away to nar 
rate to Oliver Mildmay her conversation, and its result. 

Oliver approved highly of her conduct, and raised 
her courage. 

“Be sure, the first impulse of anger and regret 
over, your father will think. Then he is our own.” 

Genevieve shook her head. She knew what her 
father had been for twenty years, and could now appr 
ciate all her mother’s heroic efforts during that time, 
and they had been unavailing. 

CHAPTER IV. 
PAOLO. 

In the pirate village, at the north-eastern part df 
the island, was an inn, or rather tavern, where 
men were in the habit of resorting to drink on theit 
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gooked, and gambled, and fought. Never was tavern | 
pore disorderly, more riotons. Formed of huge logs 
of wood, it was only kept from being burned by great 
tions on the part of Mother Meg, the old woman 

who kept it. 

It had a bar-room, a parlour, a garden, and, at the | 
bottom of this garden, a small cave scooped out in the | 
rock, where the head men of the band met of an 
evening. 

Two persons sat in it on the evening of the day of 
the brigantine’s return. 

One of these men was a Spaniard, the other an Eng- | 





lishman. The Spaniard was Paolo, the lieutenant of 
the pirate crew. The Englishman was Smith, the car- 
nier. 


Paolo was a yourg man. He looked more than 
thirty, but he was hardly somuch. Crime, debauchery, | 
and vice, had set their seal upon him. He had been a 
pirate since the age of fifteen, and for six years had | 
been second in command. No inward monitor drew | 
him from his trade. He revelled in it. The battle, 
the struggle, the capture of prizes, the booty, the spend- 
ing it on women and wine, were to him the pleasures | 
of existence. Daring, cruel, and audacious, lic kept 
the worst crew in order, and his ascendancy was so| 

t that Simon Morris was compelled to keep him in 
his rank of lieutenant, despite his dislike for the man. | 
Paolo had gained his position at first by the most con- 
summate hypocrisy. He had devoted himself like a 
slave to Simon Morris, had watched him, and sought 
to please him by every subtle and cunning art. Once 
installed in his rank, he had shown so much energy and | 
audacity, that he had made himself necessary. | 

Smith, the carpenter, was a sly, droll, sneaking fel-| 
low, with a dull, stupid look, which generally deceived | 
the most acute. | 

“A bootless journey,” said Smith, sipping his! 
liquor. | 

“ Bootless enough,”’ replied Paolo, dryly. “ But 1} 
am not surprised, ”’ 

“Why ?”” 

“When mercy presides over piratical expeditions— 
caramha / One must expect to get but small offing.”’ 

“Captain Simon is a little chicken-hearted,”’ cried 
Smith. 

“ Madre de Dios! he is as brave as a lion, and as 
strong as a bull; but his squeamishness about blood 
will make us swing one of these days.”’ 

“Luff! luff!” said Smith, “ no falling-off lieutenant. 
The rope was never yet made that will hang me.” 

_ “Dom Smith is very confident,” replied Paolo, sneer- 
ingly; “but 1 am not, When a freebooter lets his| 
prisoners escape, instead of walking the plank, he gives | 
up his neck. Do you think I don’t waut to see the 
world, friend Smith? How can I, if J meet living) 
proofs of my trade at every corner?’’ 

“True! true!’? muttered Smith. | 

“Now, if you had aless merciful captain, things’ 
Would go on better, and we might take a safe trip | 
twice a-year to Jamaica, Hispaniola, or the Main, to, 
spend the rhino—not that I’m afraid to do it now “ 

“That is, if we had you,”’ said Smith, laughing. 

ms My you might do worse,” replied Paolo, coolly. 

when is it to be done?” asked Smith. 

0 you join me? ”’ 


“In what :”” exclaimed the carpenter, starting back 
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“In my plan to overthrow Simon Morris, to place 
Paolo in his place.” 

And Paolo assumed one of his most ferocious looks. 

*T am willing,’ said Smith, after a pause. 

“Good!” exclaimed Paolo; “then listen. 
not beaten out ? ”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Might I not naturally be son-in-law ? "’ 

“Quite possibly.” 

« And what more natural than for the son-in-law to 
succeed his father-in-law ? ” 

“Quite natural.”’ 

“We have first to marry the daughter, and then 
kill the father,’’ continued Paolo. 

“Exactly,” said Smith, with a look of stupid admi- 
ration, 

“] have made up my mind these two years,” added 
the ruffian; “but I waited my time. It is come. 
Genevieve is a lovely young woman. Simon Morris 
has brought us to the verge of ruin. The daughter 
is marriageable—the father is killable. We must now 
act.”’ 

"rer 

“Exactly. You will kill the father; I shall marry 
the daughter. 1 can’t do both.’’ 

“T kill Simon Morris! ’’ said the carpenter, with 
a look of alarm. 

“What are you afraid of? You will have backers 
enough. Bill Smith, Jacopo, André, Joe Potts, Abra- 
ham Levi, and a dozen others, will be behind. Rely on 
it, the danger is imaginary. I must be behind, to come 
up, and get in a great rage with you, and thus secure 
the thanks of Jenny. 

“Bat I'd rather let Bill Smith do it,” said the car- 
penter, shaking his head; “I’m afraid.” 

“You're a coward,” replied Paolo, contempiu- 
ously, and Bill Smith shall do it.” But you must 
back him.” 

“When shall it be?” 

“To-morrow night, Listen—It is Simon Morris's 
birthday. He is wont, on that day, to send away his 
daughter to the hills, and receive us in the bower where 
I have so often seen this pretty Jenny. You will go 
up to make the usual speech, and while you are speak- 
ing, Bill Smith will blow his brains out. I will rush 
up in a great passion, storm, rave, and order Bill Smith 
into irons, and take the command. Jenny will thus be 
sure I have had no hand in the affair, and once back 
here, Bill will be free.” 

“A capital plan, and I approve of it wholly,” said 
Smith, filling his glass. 

«“ And won’t we have a grand wedding! caramba?” 

“ Won’t you dance?” said Smith, laughing. 

* And you? ” 

“And Bill?” 

“Won't Jaeovo laugh,’’ added Paolo, “ when he sees 
old Simon cold?’ 

“ie gave him a tremendous licking yesterday,” re- 
plied Sinith. 

“And he cowed me before the men,” cried Paolo, 
sullenly. 

“He did haul aft your foresheets,’’ replied Smith, 
with a laugh. 

“Curse him! I hate him!” said the Spaniard, 

“Fie! bate your father-in-law! ” continued the car- 
penter, 


Am I 
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“ Father-in-law be hanged. Call for more drink, and 


let us send for Bil! Smith.” 


More drink was sent for, Bill Smith came, and the 
trio passed the night in laying their plans to murder 


the pirate chief. 











Towards dawn, Paolo and Bill Smith tottered home 
to rest an hour or two, while the carpenter fell heayj] 
in a corner to sleep off his debauch. 7 





(To be concluded in our next.) 





DRYBURGH ABBEY.—THE SEPULCHRE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Micurty, mouldering heap of ruins ! 
Sepulchre of ages gone ; 
Tell me all of Time’s undoings— 


Lofty mass of sculptured stone! 


Roofless aisles of art and beauty— 
Turf-green floors, no longer trod 

By strict Abbots, when their duty 
Was to do the will of God. 


Skeleton of perish’d ages !— 
Where is all thy spirit now ?— 

Where conceal’d are ail thy sages 
Of the proudly mitred brow ? 


Here I view thy faded glory— 
Here I tread thy crumbling halls ; 
Sacred is thy half-lost story — 


Ivied now thy tottering walls. 


Hieroglyphic stones around me— 
Broken images of old— 
Ilow thy reverend looks astound me, 


Wasted, worn, decayed, and cold! 


Can’st thou speak of the departed, 
When thy music, swelling high, 
Cheer'd the noble, tranquil-hearted, 


And illumed the brightest eye? 


When fair ladye-love was burning 
With its soul-subduing art ; 
And fond cavaliers, returning 


Glance for glance, consumed the heart ! 


Gone, gone, gone! and ail forgotten, 
Save a few of glorious name; p 
Gone, gone, gone! for centuries rotten— 


Few writ on the roll of fame. 


By thy side a tree is growing, 
Planted seven hundred years ; * 
By thy lawn the Tweed is flowing, 
Yet in these no age appears. 
The acacia and the cedar, 
Cypress, walnut, weeping-beech, 
Sombre ewe, and oak gigantic, 
All their ancient story preach. 


_—— —--———  — 


——— 


* Close to the old Abbey there isa splendid yew-tree, planted in 
1150, now 700 years agu. It was planted there when the cemetery 
was consecrated. It is perfectly entire still, and in fall umbrage; 
the head is round as a bal! ; and its trunk, 6 feet from the ground, 
is above 10 feet in circumference. There ere also many fine trees 
of nearly a similar age, still! more in girth. ‘This, at least, opens 


an idea on the longevity of trees in good soil, 








What has brought my steps so near thee ? 
*Twas to see thy wizard’s grave ! 
This, alone, makes me revere thee— 


This alone thy name might save! 


There he lies, the greatest spirit 
That e’er trod thy sainted ground ; 
Nothing do thy courts inherit 


Craving worship so profound ! 


There he lies, with those beside him 
Dearest to him when in life ; 
But these slabs of stone divide him 


From his honoured son and wife.+ 


High the arches span above him ; 
Hallowed is his place of rest— 

Distant realms send those who love him, 
Bending fondly o’er his breast. 


Lovely glades may smile in gladness 
When the radiant sun ascends, 
But the moon comes forth in sadness, 

And a pensive languor lends. 


Dim the shadows gather o’er him; 
Dismal owls his requiem sing— 
All the darkness spread before him 


Brings no terrors on its wing. 


Birds may sing when day is beaming ; 
Flowers may ope their varied hues ; 
Tweed may rush o’er pebbles gleaming, 


Nor re-animate his muse, 


All the loveliness of nature— 
Stretching far as eye can scan, 

Smiling out in summer feature— 
Cannot reach this mighty man. 


Well he sung thy charms when living, 
Well thou shield’st him now when dead, 
To thy haunts a magic giving, 


By which pilgrims oft are led. 


Come, then, see where Scott is sleeping, 
Silent in his sainted bed, 
While the unseen angels weeping 


Rally round his honoured head! 
ANDREW PaRK. 











+ One of the aisles is divided into three burial places, that are 
now fenced in front with strong iron railings. In the middle 
square compartment lies Sir Walter, between his lady and the 
late Sir Walter, his son, This place was assigned to him in right 
of his grandmother's family. The tombs are exceedingly secure, 
but very clumsy, being four confined slabs of Peterhead grauita 
with a lid of the same, free of all ornament, and each bearing the 









name of the parties so closely pent together. F 
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BACK AGAIN, 


BY JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 


author of “ History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece,” “‘ Margaret Ravenseroft,”’ “ Egypt and Mohammed Ali,”’ &c. &c. 


CHAPTER I—THE DEPARTURE. 


TuerE AND Back Acain! Will you accompany 
me, reader? If you do, we shall converse by the way 
on many subjects besides the picturesque. The journey 
altogether was a strange one for me, because, not hav- 
ing been a great traveller, I had not, and, indeed, have 
not yet, learned to view men and countries as common- 
place because many other persons before me had be- 
held them. In moving about the world, it is not al- 
wavs what we see, but what we feel, that is productive 
of most delight both to ourselves and others. Nature 
supplies the canvas, but we must bring along with us 
the colours, if we would call into being an original 
or even a true picture—true, 1 mean, for all those 
who have the same organization and sympathies with us. 

Every man has his own peculiar motives for travelling, 
and, therefore, of course, I had mine; though you will 
probably become incredulous when I endeavour to ex- 
plain what they were. It was not to behold lakes, 
glaciers, and mountains whose heads touch heaven, 
that I had come into Switzerland; it was not in search 
of poetical or other inspiration; ueither, being per- 
fectly well, was it with any view of improving my 
health, or acquiring animal spirits, with which, at the 
time, I was literally overflowing. I had come purely 
out of love for the memory of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and that I might stroll about at my ease over the scene 
of the Nouvelle Heloise. But why was the memory 
of Rousseau dear to me? Probably some one had 
breathed it into my ears before the dawn of memory, 
and rendered it familiar to me in that period of life 
when to be familiar is always to be loved. The day on 
which I first became acquainted with his writings | 
remember most distinctly. It was in the midst of 
summer, when July had covered all the roads, and 
sprinkled all the bushes in their vicinity, with dust. A 
cousin, who lived some five or six miles off, had just 
Written to me, to say that he had got a copy of the 
“Confessions,” which, if I would fetch them, he would 
lend to me. I started early, with one of my sisters as 
4 companion, all the way amusing myself with imagin- 
ing what manner of things those “Confessions” could be. 
We walked through shady lanes, over meadows strewed 
with wild flowers, crossing many a brook by the aid of 
4 plank or small rustic bridge, and at length reached 
the house in which the treasure lay. All else con- 
nected with this circumstance has faded from my me- 
inory but the book and my sister, and the way in which 
1 read as we returned home. I sat on stiles, I reclined 
on green banks, beneath the ch2quered shade of oaks 
aud elms; I devoured the “Confvssions.’’ The names of 
Geneva and Chamberi, and Madame de Warrens 
and Claude Anet, became engraven ineffaceably on my 
mind ; and with the whole, the dust, sunshine, green 
meadows, shady groves, sparkling streams, and melting 
heat of July, were inextricably associated. 

From that time to the present, Rousseau and I have 
beeu on good terms, The objections commonly made 


to him by others have little weight with me. Perhaps, 
indeed, the facts which provoke their anathemas con- 
stitute the principal reason of my preference, namely, 
that he was the great apostle and father of the Revolu- 
tion, that he wrote the “Contrat Sociale,” and disturbed 
the political ereed of all noble and imaginative minds 
throughout Europe. Let those persons who are really 
wise take all due credit for it. I make no pretensions 
of that sort. I came to Switzerland, as I have said, 
out of partiality for Jean Jacques Rousseau, fully ex- 
pecting to find at Vevay and Clarens the representa- 
tives, in feature aud figure at least, of Julie and 
Claire. 

We used—my wife and I—to discuss these matters 
seriously, because it was a rule with us never to re- 
main long in any place where the women were other 
than handsome, or at least tolerably pretty. This 
may be set down to our love for the picturesque ; for, 
after all, there is no combination of earth, wood, and 
water, which can claim to be regarded as half so beau- 
tiful as a beautiful woman. Lakes are very magnificent, 
and so are forests and mountains; but if, with Milton, 
we were deprived of the power of beholding external 
things, it is the human face divine that we should most 
earnestly desire to look upon again. Neither sun, nor 
moon, nor day, nor night, would awaken within us re- 
grets so poignant as the faces of dear friends now 
for us blotted out for ever from the aspect of nature. 

Ever since our passage of the Jura, I had been 
visited by the suspicion that we had got among an in- 
ferior race of human beings. France, heaven knows, 
is not remarkable for female beauty, and yet one does 
occasionally in that country see lovely faces and bright 
eyes flitting by one, especially in Normandy, and cer- 
tain provinees of the south. But jn Switzerland, the 
imagination immediately begins to flag for lack of ex- 
citement. Rocks, and snow, and forests you have, no 
doubt, in abundance ; and, if you can be satisfied with 
these, you may fancy yourself in Paradise. Nothing is 
wanting buta finely and delicately organised humanity. 
It seems, however, to be a general law, that, wherever 
nature puts on gigantic dimensious, man is intellec- 
tually dwarfed, for mountainous regions have seldom or 
never given birth to great minds, or stamped a poeti- 
eal character on their inhabitauts. A seaport town, 
embosomed in low hills, and a fiat wool-combing place, 
on a sluggish river, have produced the two greatest poets 
that ever lived; and if we traverse the whole earth in 
search of beauty, we shall find it chiefly on plains, or 
in modest hills and valleys, like those of Great Britain, 
Italy, and Greece. 

It was night when we arrived at Vevey, and, there- 
fore, we were compelled to defer till morning our 
search for the Julies and the Claires. ‘Then, however, 


‘it being market-day, on which economical habits bring 


out nearly the whole female population, we went forth 
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vision. But let me not dwell upon the sequel. Goitres 
and cretins, swollen necks and hideous idiotic faces— 
some from Savoy, who had crossed the lake in boats, 
others from the surrounding villages of the Pays de 
Vaud—met our eyes on all sides, with here and there 
a woman of passable aspect, but nothing like beauty, 
delicacy, or grace. We were disgusted with Vevay at 
once; nevertheless, in consideration of the exquisite 
scenery, the walks up the slopes of Mount Chardonn, 
the views from the chalet at the summit, the meadows 
along the banks of the Veveyse, the stroll to the 
Chateau de Blonay, the rocks of Meillerie, the Dent de 
Jaman, and the vast amphitheatrical sweep of grandeur 
from Clarens to St. Gingoulph, we prolonged our visit 
to a month, after which we returned to Lausanne, 
where the Swiss seemed more tolerable in appearance. 

This place we for some time made our home, and 
I selected it to be the home of my family during my 
absence in the east. If you have been at Lausanne, 
you will remember, alittle way out of the town, on the 
road to Berne, a fine house on the right hand, called 
Johinont, standing in the midst of a beautiful shrub- 
bery and gardens. There it was we lived; and there, 
in the evening, as I watched my children playing upon 
the terrace, or appearing and disappearing among the 
trees and plantations below, I used to enjoy the pro- 
spect of the Alps, terminating with the summit of Mont 
Blane, relieved like a pale spectral cloud against the 
blue sky. 

Poets talk freely, and without offence, of their chil- 
dren, wives, and mistresses; and why may not prose 
writers take the same liberty? Mothers at least will 
forgive me if I become a little more familiar and com- 
municative than is usual in a formal ¢cle @ tte with 
the public. But I am fond of children, of my own 
especially ; and having just then seven of them, all full 
of health and animal spirits, big and little, it will 
readily be believed that they formed the most pleasant 
part of the landscape, notwithstanding that Mont 
Blane, and the other Alps of Savoy, constituted the 
background. What added greatly to the interest was 
the consciousness that I was about to leave them— 
perhaps for ever. They were of all ages, from nine or ten 
years tosix months; andwhentheirmother, withthe baby 
on her lap, formed the centre of the group, they used 
to circulate around her in wild and never-ending gyra- 
tions of delight. In my mind’s eye, I see them now, 
though time and circumstances have distributed and 
located them far apart, from the extremities of Insular 
Asia to the banks of the Nile and the Seine. But an 
invisible link of brotherhood binds them together still; 
and, doubtless, there are moments when, from the 
most distant parts of the world, the minds of all revert 
to that beautiful spot where, in days of unmingled hap- 
piness, they laughed and sported before me in the 
shadow, as it were, of Mont Blanc. 

It is an exclamation of Byron, “Oh that I could 
wreak my thoughts upon expression ! ” 

I have athousand times uttered a similar wish ; not 
that my ideas are too big for language, but that 1 have 
never yet had the courage to turn them out of the 
spiritual into the visible world. Many and many are 
the thoughts that crowd and nestle about our hearts, 
and exist only for ourselves. Perhaps we love them 
the more, because they are exclusively ours, and would 








seem to lose their maiden purity and beauty, if exposed 


in indifferent drapery to the public. I wish, howeyer 
to be somewhat frank in this place, and to reveal , 
little of what passed in my mind when about to ait 
Europe for Africa. Nothing can be farther Pn 
than the desire to impart undue importance to a jour 
ney which many lad performed before, and some with. 
out encountering any very formidable obstacles or dap. 
gers. But the question was one of prudence or jp. 
prudence. All my fortunes were mysteriously bound 
up in my gray goose quill, which, to the seven urchins 
before me, stood altogether in the place of Aladdin’s 
lamp. Heaven, for ought they knew, rained cakes and 
bread and butter upon them from the sky, and would 
continue to do so, whether I happened to be on the 
shores of the Leman lake, or in the Mountains of the 
Moon. But my faith was not quite so boundless, and 
therefore my almost irrepressible buoyancy of spirit 
sometimes flagged a little when I reflected that the 
poke of an Arab spear, or Moggrebin dagger, might 
turn the world into a wilderness for those joyous little 
ones, and leave my bones bleaching among those of 
camels in the Libyan or Arabian Desert. 

However, in the sphere of parentship there are two 
human providences ; and, therefore, it was not without 
great confidence that I determined on my expedition. 
Most persons endowed with fancy have, probably, from 
childhood, nourished a longing tovisit some distant spot, 
hallowed, if I mayso express myself, by earlyassociations 
of history, poetry, or romance. My imagination’s land 
of promise, divided into two parts, lay on the banks 
of the Ilissus and the Nile, where great nations had 
flourished and faded—where great men had speculated 
on life and death, and toiled unceasingly to unveil the 
mystery of this vast universe. I by no means resem- 
bled that honest man who hoped to become possessed 
of Epictetus’s wisdom, after his death, by purchasing 
his lamp. I hoped for no philosophical or religious 
inspiration by visiting the birthplaces of philosophy and 
theology. But I knew, at all events, that I could not 
fail to increase my experience and knowledge of man- 
kind, by taking a view, however cursory, of Italy,Greece, 
and Egypt. I was, besides, desirous of solving for myself, 
at least one problem, namely, whether the arts of 
Greece were derived originally from the Nilotic valley, 
which I could better do by studying the remaining 


monuments themselves than by trusting to the repre- 


sentations, seldom faithful, given of them by artists 
and travellers. 

With these views, I determined, about the middle 
of September, upon quitting Lausanne, and took my 
place in the diligence for Milan. My wife and chil- 
dren came down to the Buecau to see me off; and, 
though I hoped my journey would prove one of plea- 
sure, my feclings at parting were far from enviable. 
Strong doubts of the wisdom, or even morality of the 
step I was about to take, came over me. Around me 
were the proofs of my multiplied responsibilities cling 
ing to their mother or me, and shedding such tears as 
only children shed. My own feelings, or hers, I shall not 
attempt to describe. I shall only say that, overtaking 
the group again as they were ascending the steep street 
leading up from the Place St. Francois, I felt the 
strongest conceivable desire to leap out of the diligence, 
andreturn homewiththem; but while I was revolving this 


thought in my mind, the vehicle attained the summit 


of the acclivity, and rolled on, while through the wit 
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dow I looked at them as long as they were visible. 
Presently a turn in the street hid them from my sight, 
and away we went, rattling and jingling over the stones, 
the driver cracking his whip, and the conducteur laugh- 
ing and chatting with the outside passengers as mer- 
rily as if we had not contemplated proceeding beyond 
the next village. It was eight o’clock in the evening 
when we quitted Lausanne. The gloom of night was 
ial with the gloom of my mind, which, for a 

time, seemed to be completely stunned and bewildered. 
If there are those who can leave home without a pang, | 





whatever amount of enjoyment they may be looking || 


forward to, I cannot pretend to envy or congratulate | 
them; for, being always enveloped with uncertainty, 
we cannot say whether or not we have looked on the | 
old familiar faces for the last time. And how pregnant 
with painful meaning are those words, the lust time! | 
In them lies the chief sting of death, when, leaving | 
the warm precincts of the cheerful day, it is the con-| 
sciousness that it is for the last time that depresses, 
and all but annihilates our souls. The clustering, lov- 
ing faces round the bedside would lose nearly all their | 
significance if we were merely going to sleep ; but when | 
that sleep is to know no waking—when, come what | 
will, we can never with our mortal eyes behold those 
faces and those tears again—the pang of parting rises 
to indescribable agony. All separations of families have | 





an infusion ofthis bitterness, because it is felt that what 
is meant to be temporary may prove eternal. 





CHAPTER II. 

MY COMPANIONS. 

When vou desire to be silent, you would also be | 
glad to be solitary. The presence of companions is | 
irksome, especially when their tone and manners 
indicate a state of mind the very antipodes of your) 
own. Of course it is highly unréasonable to expect | 
sympathy from strangers, especially where they are | 
ignorant that you require any. But we, after all, are. 
unreasonable both in our hopes and expectations ; and 
I remember experiencing extraordinary disgust with | 
my neighbours in the interior of the diligence for | 
putting commonplace questions to me, in the hope of | 
drawing me into conversation, at the moment when 1 | 
felt more than a Trappeist’s fondness for silence. Pre- | 
sently, therefore, they drew their travelling-caps close 
over their ears, and dropped asleep, for which I was 
thankful. I then put my head out of the window, to 
gaze upon the dusky panorama around. No lake, not 
even that of Merris, in the Lybian waste, is set in so 
rich a frame as that of Geneva—the Alps encompass 
it like giants, who seem at night to look down lovingly 
on its slumbers. ‘They were now beginning to put on 
their wintry grandeur, being powdered all over with | 
recent snows, which, in the increasing and waning | 
light, imparted to them the strangest conceivable ap- | 
pearance. The smooth, level surface of the lake was | 
thickly bedropped with the golden reflexes of the stars, 
Which rose and sunk with that restless impulse always 
observed in the bosom of great waters, and reminded 
me of jewels heaving and trembling on the breast of 
beauty. A few days before my departure, the lake 
and its environs had exhibited a very different aspect. 
I had gone out with my children towards the rock of 
the Signal,and had reached the shelter of a littlewood, 
When there came on suddenly one of those storms which 
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appeared to draw forth and illuminate, as it were, all 
the hidden beauties of the Alps. “ From crag to crag 
leaped the live thunder ;’’ and, as night came on pre- 
maturely, perhaps, from the dense clouds, the whole 
surface of Lake Leman was momentarily converted 
into a sheet of dazzling fire. Perhaps in the whole 
system of nature there is nothing so beautiful as light- 
ning. It is in the physical world what irresistible pas- 
sion is in the moral. It is nature emerging from her 
normal state, and putting forth her powers and energies 
visibly. Passion, too, which is the lightning of the 
mind, obliterates by its brightness all the littlenesses 
and weaknesses of the character, and enables us for a 
‘moment to soar far above the earth and everything 
‘earthly. Lightning, though a physical process, is 
something analogous. Gazing on it makes the heart 
swell, and sends up the imagination far above the visi- 
ble diurnal sphere. As I looked down, from my lofty 
position, upon the clouds, charged heavily with elec- 
tricity, | now and then obtained glimpses into some- 
thing like a new world. Immense caverns opened up 
a vista into the bowels of that vapoury creation, lay- 
ing open long sinuous valleys, fantastic mountains, 
chasms and precipices, glittering plains and heaving 
seas, all sheathed with the brilliancy of lightning. 
Then followed intense darkness, and then another fit of 
| revelation, after which the eye descended to the lake, 
and beheld tracks of blue light spread over it like a 





| pattern, quivering, palpitating, and expanding towards 





each other till they met, and became co-extensive with 
the surface of the water, converting into one sea 
of flame the whole distance between Switzerland and 
Savoy. During a lull in the storm, I reached home 
with the children, after which I sat up during half the 
night with my wife, admiring, from an open window, 
the most glorious of all visible created things, for 
neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, have for me half the 
fascination possessed by lightning, when loud thunder 
accompanies its birth-pangs, ushering in its short ex- 
istence to the world. 

No contrast could be greater than that which the 
‘lake now presented. Calm and still, with something 
like a soft breath breathing over it, I gazed towards the 
rocks of Meillerie, whence St. Preux wrote one of his 
sweetest letters to Julie. The very rocks, in the star- 
light, seem still luminous with love, so completely has 
the genius of Rousseaw amalgamated itself with nature 
in this neighbourhood. 

We halted about an hour at Vevey, which now ap- 
peared far more romantic than when we lived there, 
though it was probably our having lived there that im- 
parted to it its chief interest. Everybody knows what 
a momentary bustle the arrival of a diligence creates 
in a little country inn, all the inmates of which invari- 
ably rush out in search of excitement. Everybody is 
full of speculation respecting the faces that appear at 
the window of the vehicle, and if there be any in the 
background dimly seen, the mystery enveloping them is, 
of course, greatly enhanced. A Swiss rustic inn has 
always something picturesque and striking about it, with 
its long drooping eaves, wooden galleries, and a wilder- 
ness of projections and niches where light and darkness 
sport, as it were, with each other, as torch or candle 
to and fro beneath. Several of the of Vevey, 
with pipe in mouth and tankard in hand, came out and 








planted themselves on seats beside the door to gaze at, or 
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gossip with, the wayfarers, while ostlers, grooms, and 
stable boys, the same queer brood all over the world, 
developed theirorganic idleness, and laughed and chatted 
with the girls of the establishment who, now in dim- 
light, and at a certain distance, looked quite pretty. | 
I may here remark, by the way, that there is a small | 
village near the chateau de Blonay, which is at once, 
beautiful itself, and contains the most charming women 

in Switzerland. This I discovered accidentally during 
my walks, after which it alternately divided my atten- 
tions with the castle of Chillon. Some of these fair 
creatures occasionally take up their residence in Vevey; 

and it must, doubtless, have been one of them that set 

the imagination of Jean Jacques in a blaze. 

As the traveller to Verona is shown the tomb of 
Juliet, so the stranger who visits Vevey is sure to have | 
pointed out to him the site of Julia’s bosquet at Clarens | 
—the site, I say, because the monks of thegreat St. Ber- 
nard, to whom the place now belongs, are said to have 
cut down the trees in order to plant a viueyard on the 
spot. When I ouce, in a tone of disapproval, men-) 
tioned this fact to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
he shrugged his shoulders and observed, “ Le bon vin 
vaut bien les associations.” But though good wine is 
an agreeable thing, I should, upon the while, prefer 
Julia’sbosquet to the vineyard, no matter how it obtained 
the name, or whether the foot of Rousseau’s fancy ever 
visited it or not. During our mouth’s stay at Vevey, | 
I used frequently to walk in the evening towards tle | 
chateau of Chillon, aud as often as we did so we had 
to pass the house in which Edmund Ludlow, the) 
great English republican, spent the latter portion of | 
his life in exile. We all observed the spot as we 
passed, and the recollection of his siern and noble | 
virtues may be said to impart a sort of sanctity to| 
Vevey. He enjoyed breathing the air of liberty to) 
the last, under that form of governmeut which he pre- 
ferred to all others. 

We now slowly skirted the end of the lake, passed | 
Chillon and Villeneuve, near where “the blue rushing | 
of the arrowy Rhone” plunges into the lake. Pity that 
so singular a spot should be a perpetual prey to ma- 
laria and ague, which extend their influence as far as) 
Vevey, and are almost sure to assail strangers on their 
arrival. We now turned sharp round towards tli left, 
passed through Aigle and Pex, after which I fell 
asleep and did not wake againuntil we arrived at St. 
Maurice, the gate of the Valais. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
MADAME CARLI.—THE SNOW-STORM. 

All persons of locomotive propensities claim for 
themselves the privilege of describing what they eat, 
and it really is a very judicious practice, because it | 
begets in the reader the firm conviction that the tra-| 
veller is no “ ignis fatuus,” but a genuine solid creature | 
of flesh aud blood, like himself. Besides, there are | 
always some pleasant little associations with breakfasts 
and dinners, especially those you eat on a journey. 
The cream scems more creamy; the cofice, rolls, butter, | 
new-laid eggs, ham, tongue, and sausages, of much 
finer quality than the articles which commonly pass 
under these names—the reason, perhaps, being that 
your journey has put you in good humour, and given you 
a keener appetite. I remember, with much pleasure, 


my breakfast at St. Maurice, The room, high up in the 











hotel, overlooked the “arrowy Rhone,’’ from which » 
fresh breeze seemed to ascend, and creep in, balm 
and refreshing, at the open windows. We sat, a oak 
many of us, round a large table, and, with the true 
freemasonry of travellers, were agquainted with each 
other at once. The fact is, you make the most of your 
time, knowing that you have none to spare, and chat 
away, right and left, with man or woman that happens 
to be within reach. On the present occasion, there 
was but one lady of the party, with whom I was after. 
wards, by accident, nearly eloping into Italy; but of 
that more hereafter. For the present we only ex. 
changed civilities, handed each other fresh eggs and 
bread and butter, and conversed about what we had 
seen, and hoped yet to see. For her part, she had 
beheld rothing but Paris, and those tracts of country which 
lie directly between it and St. Maurice. Her husband, 
who sat beside her, and held her in strict surveilla 
had been long in the East, where he had acquired Turk. 
ish ideas of jealousy and suspicion. Madame Carli, 
however, nothing daunted by hus severe looks, conversed 
with me unceasingly, buttered my toast, poured out 
my coffee, and paid me all those small attentions which 
none but ladies can pay. 1 am always helpless that 
they may have the pleasure of assisting me. Madame 
Carli was a pretty Frenchwoman, with large dark 
eyes, aud a profusion of raven hair. She had been 
well educated in the modern system, knew a 
deal, and believed very little. The chief article in her 
creed was, that it was a man’s duty to make love, and 
a womian’s to receive it, under all circumstances, and in 
every place. Her husband thought the direct con- 
trary, which was quite natural, seeing they had already 
been married six weeks, and that he anticipated con- 
siderable trouble from the development of his help- 
mate’s theory. Madame appeared to take infinite in- 
terest in ny proposed journey, aud listened with as much 
pleasure at my account of what I hoped to see as if I 
liad already seen it and been speaking from experience. 
Three things especially delighted her—the Temple of 
i\arnak, the tombs of the Theban Kings, and the bound- 
less expanse of the desert; as I expatiated on which, 
her eyes would kindle and flash, and she would ex- 
claim, “ Ah, how I should like to be of your party.” 
“ Madame,’’ I replied, “I have no party; I go alone.” 
“Oh, won Dieu!’ said she, “comme ce sera triste.”” “No,” 
I replied, “I shall people the desert with my remem- 
brances.’’ Our breakfast companions entered with more 
or less vivacity into this conversation, from which we at 
length proceeded to discuss the topography of the 
diligence and our own places in it. ‘To my extreme 
satisfaction, I found that Monsieur and Madame Carli 
were to be my companious in the interior, which 
was fortunaie, siuace I had already, as it were, made 
their acquaintance. My leanings were all then towards 
France, in which I had lived till I had acquired some 
thing of a native’s love for it. This principally it was, 
perhaps, that recommended me to my female friend. 
We spoke of Paris, of its pleasures and gaicties, of the 
fascination of its society, of its literature, of its soirées, 
and of that fierce political spirit which renders life there 
so piquante. On one point we differed. Madame was 
a Royalist ; but this circumstance, instead of acting be 
tween us as a repelling power, supplied an ever- 
lasting topic for discussion; and I have noticed. that 
however violently a woman may be attached to the 
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pomps and vanities of monarchy, she délights in con- 
yersing with men of the nost ultra-republican opinions. 
We were travelling through the territories of a repub- 
fie, and I pointed out to her the most ordinary advan- 
enjoyed under that form of government — such as 
the perfect power of locomotion, the absence of pass- 
5 and custom-house nuisances, the freedom from 
rism and beggary, and the universal prevalence of 
that sturdy feeling of independence bordering often, I 
confess, on rudeness, which distinguishes the Swiss from 
all their neighbours. These things she could compre- 
hend, but they made no impression upon her. Her 
husband was in the receipt of a salary from the State, 
as her father, I also found, was, and therefore she was 
disposed to accept accomplished facts and to be repug 
nant to all innovation. 

Presently the diligence started, and our conversation 
iook a new direction. There was, in the interior, a 
uative of Aosta, who meant to leave us at Martigny, 
for the purpose of traversing the Great St. Bernard, at 
the exaggerated dangers of which pass he laughed very 
heartily. Accidents, he admitted, did sometimes over- 
take travellers in that part of the Alps, but generally, 
he said, the pass of the St. Bernard was open and safe 
throughout the year, except during the continuance of 
snow storms. He had himself, a few years previously, 
in another pass, the name of which I forget, been 
overtaken by one of these, in company with an Eng- 
lish family returning from Italy, and been witness of the 
way in which the elements sometimes perform the office 
of sexton. ‘They set out early in the morning, and ar- 
rived a little before nightfall at a part of the pass which, 
owing to the driving of the winds, is easily choked up. 
The snow had begun to fall about an hour and a half 
previously, and was now pouring down the ravine before 








the blast, blinding both horses and postilions, and | 


bringing along with it premature night. They had 
hoped to reach the summit before darkness set in; but 
the horses furnished them were weak, and the snow for 


the last hour, at least, had greatly retarded their pro- | 


gress, 
riage, he did not explain. 
invited him out of sheer politeness. 


How he came to be in the Englishman’s car- | 
I fancy our countryman had | 
The party con- | 


sisted of five in all—the husband and wife, the Italian, | 


the nurse, and a little baby. How it comes to pass I 
know not, but it generally happens that the English, 
when overtaken by danger, display qualities which as- 
tonish foreigners. On the occasion in question, all the 
solicitude of the husband seemed to be concentrated in 
the wife, while all hers was in the baby. Self seemed 
equally absent from the minds of both. The nurse, for 
her part, displayed the utmost stoicism, except that, as 
the cold increased, and the snow drifts beat more and 
more furiously against the carriage windows, she pressed 
the child more closely to her breast, and protected it 
from the influence of the air with a greater allowance 
of shawls. Our friend from Aosta, who understood 
thoroughly the perils of the position, went on talking 
with the husband, who, while his eye was fixed upon 
his wife and child, appeared calm and collected, though, 
from certain thundering noises above, it appeared pro- 
bable that the avalanches were in motion. At every 
ten yards, the carriage was stopped by the accumulated 
snow. “Jane,” said the husband at length to his wife, 
‘He up your throat carefully; we may have to walk pre- 
sently ; and you, nurse, make the baby comfortable, and 
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give him tome.” The nurse obeyed, and the mother, 
looking anxiously at her child, inquired, with suppressed 
earnestness, “William, is there any danger?’’ “Yes, a 
little, love, just enough to impart an air of romance to 
our adventure.” ‘“ Hark,” exclaimed the wife, “ what's 
that?’ “ My God,” cried the nurse, “the mountain 
has fallen on us.”’ Just at that instant a loud shout 
was heard from the men outside, followed by a sup- 
pressed struggle and a groan, and then the most 
complete silence. All motion was at the same time 
arrested in the carriage, and on applying the lamp 
to the windows it was perceived that they were em- 
bedded in thick snow. ‘“* What is to be done ?”’ ex- 
claimed the Englishman, addressing himself to our 
friend from Aosta. ‘* Can your experience suggest any 
means of extricating ourselves from this position? If 
we force our way out, do you think it possible we could 
reach some place of shelter?’’ “No,” answered he; “that 
is impossible. All we can do is to remain where we are ; 
they will dig us out in the morning.” “And the drivers,” 


, 
7 


observed the Englishman, a sudden thought flashing 








_across his mind, ‘ what is to become of them? they will 


>»? 


die of cold.” ‘They are dead already,” answered the 
Aostan; ‘the first stroke of the avalanche extinguished 
life in them—what you heard was their death-groan.” 
“ Tmpossible,’’ cried our countryman; “ I must foree my 
way out and endeavour to drag them hither.’’ The con- 
fined space into which they had to breathe would have 
rendered it necessary to let down the windows, at the 
risk of admitting a quantity of snow; but all egress 
was impracticable. ‘They were entombed, as it were, 
in the avalanche, which, fortunately for them, was soft 
and spongy, permitting air to pass through its pores ; 
yet the heat soon became almost insufferable, and once 
during the night the lady fainted. Travelling car- 
riages in the Alps are always well supplied with pro- 
visions and restoratives, wine, brandy, &c., and as our 
countryman never once lost his presence of mind, every- 
thing practicable was done for wife,and nurse, and child. 
What their language and feelings were may possibly be 
imagined. All our friend from Aosta could say was, 
that it was very terrible, which he uttered in a tone 
more significant than his words. Well, morning came at 
last, as they knew by consulting their watches; but it 
brought no light with it, and for some time no sound. 
At length a confused rumbling was heard through the 
snow, which died away, and came again by fits, till at 
length it became evident that it was the voices of men. 
After a protracted interval, a gleam of daylight entered 
the carriage, the snow was cleared partially away, and 
the welcome face of a rustic was beheld peering down 
upon them. ‘Their deliverance was now speedy, and 
they were conveyed half dead to a chalet, together with 
the bodies of the driver and postilions. “Sach acei 
dents,” said our friend, “are rare.’’ “It istobe hopedso,” 
exclaimed MadameCarli; “and what became of the Eng- 
lish lady ?’’ “Oh, the whole party escaped without in- 
jury, and next year I saw them pass again into Italy, 
so little had they been daunted by the perils they had 
escaped.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE VALAIS, 
I remember to have elsewhere remarked that there 
exists some resemblance between the valleys of the 


Rhone and the Nile. In both,a large and impetuous river 
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flows through a narrow slip of cultivated land, flanked 
by a chain of lofty mountains on either side. But it 
is the resemblance which a miniature may be supposed 
to have to a picture of colossal dimensions. Yet the 
Rhone, when in full flood, is a noble river, and the Alps 
that frown over it are loftier, and infinitely more pic- 
turesque, than the Libyan and Arabian ranges, scorched 
almost to a cinder bythe burning sun. I make no preten- 
sions here to describe Switzerland. The reader will find 
in a thousand books the names of the towns, the heights 
of the mountains, and the lengthof thevalleys. What I de- 
sire to revive are the feelings and sensations with which 
I passed on towards Italy, full of regrets and hopes, 
of sad memories and glorious anticipations. I have never | 
seen an exposition of the philosophy of Alpine travel- | 
ling, chiefly, perhaps, because the impressions made | 
depend more upon the mind that feels them than on! 
the objects themselves. Almost every person can re- | 
peat, with Jessica, “I am never merry when I hear'| 
sweet music,” because the hushed delight produced by | 
a concord of sweet sounds has no analogy with mirth. | 
It is much the same with the grand harmonies of na-| 
ture. A stranger visiting the Alps for the first time | 
seldom experiences bursts of merriment, and there are | 
many whom the sight of these gigantic mountains 

plunges into sadness and melancholy. For myself, I 

am generally, in such scenes, filled to overflowing with 

involuntary delight, inconsistent with any access of 
melancholy fear or sorrow. It is true the painful re- 

flection sometimes presents itself, that while those ma- 

jestic objects are eternal, | who observe them am a/ 
transitory being, traversing a narrow slip of sunshine | 
between the cradle andthe grave. Life, in fact, is but 

a luminous point, resting upon the confluence of two 

dark oceans—eternity past, and eternity to come, and | 
encompassed by the immensity of unfathomable space. 

In this black darkness, in this dreary void, life has but | 
one thing to cling to, the idea of God, without which we 

should drift away into immeasurable despair. But, like. 
a cloud on the summer heaven, this thought soon va- | 
nishes, and my mind, returning to its habitual condition, | 
is filled with sunshine. For this reason, travelling is a’ 
sort of mechanical happiness to me, especially amid Alps: 
or deserts, or along the skirts of the ocean. Philoso- | 
phieally we know that the greatest projections on the. 
earth's surface are almost nothing compared with its | 
own magnitude. Yet, from the diminutiveness of our! 
own bodies, they seem great, and fill our minds with | 
prodigious ideas of the force and sublimity of nature. | 
What a chorus of glorious influences bursts upon our 
soul amid the Alps, with their glaciers, cataracts, | 
caverns, forests, abysses, everlasting snows and storms, | 
and thunders and avalanches! In beautiful weather, | 
such as that in which I ascended the Valais, the moun- | 
tains, with the bright blue sky hanging lovingly over 
them, remind one of a fairy scene in an opera. The 
grandeur perplexes you; you hurry along, and scarcely 
think it real, as object after object rushes past you, 
and is engulphed, as it were, in the memory of the 
past. Onward you go, heholding new mountains, new 
peaks, new chasms; and the all-pervading light clips 
them round and renders them nearly transparent. All 
the world over the dawn of morning is beautiful, when 
the earth looks like a bride arrayed in orient pearls, 
and the sun spreads far and wide his canopy of crim- 











son clouds which his glory converts gradually into gold. 


But amid the Valaisan Alps the loveliness of morn. 
ing sets language at defiance. Imagine endless spheres 
of snow, crowning piny mountains, and enveloped with 
a rosy flush by the magic of the young light. This 
glowing investiture, like the breast of the dove, every 
moment displays new colours, glancing off in fugitive 
coruscations which dazzle and intoxicate the senses, 
A luminous border hangs upon cliff and crag, and q 
whisper, soft as the breath of love, showers dow, 
upon you from the pine forests as you move. A feelj 
half religion, half sense, fills your breast, and your eves 
become humid with gratitude as you look upwards and 
around you. The reading of your childhood comes 
over vou—you remember the earliest page in the his. 
tory of man—‘.and God saw all that he had mede, and 
behold it was very good’’—and good, you murmur to 
yourself, it is. 1fthere be poetry in the soul, it comes 
out at such moments; and by the process which | 
faintly and imperfectly describe, travelling sometimes 
mellows the character and improves our relish of life, 
I was interrupted in my conversation with Madame 
Carli, who seemed to possess a genuine admiration for 
mountain scenery, by the entrance of an ecclesiastie, 
which brought out one of the most unamiable features 
in the French character. Instead of contracting, as 
it were, to make way for him, everybody appeared toex. 
pand to double his usual size, in order to show him he was 
unwelcome. My sympathy was roused in a moment; 
and, pressing rather unceremoniously against my female 
friend, [ invited the stranger to take the best seat next 
the door. He bowed profoundly, and thanked me, after 
which, supposing his conversation would not be agree. 
able, he folded his arms, leaned back, and made up his 
mind to take refuge in absolute silence. I observed 
an impudent grin on the face of all my companions, 
with the exception of Mademe Carli, whose feminine 
feelings preserved her from this indecency. To make 
up, as far as possible, for the inhospitality of my fellow 
travellers, I immediately turned a little round, and ad- 
dressed myself to the new-comer, whom, from some 
peculiarity in his look and manner, I immediately sus- 
pected to be a Jesuit. He seemed pleased by my 
civility, and we commenced a conversation which lasted 
with few interruptions through the whole day. Even 
Madame Carli was forgotten, for so eloquent, so full of 
knowledge, so gentle, persuasive, and fascinating was 
my new friend, that I may say, with truth, I have sel- 
dom seen his equal. Wishing to ascertain whether 
my suspicion was well or ill founded, I expressed the 
most profound respect for the Society of Jesus. I said 
[ had studied their institutions and history with pe 
culiar interest, spoke of their missions and their labours, 
especially in South America and China, and repeated 
more than once how much pleasure it would give me 
to become acquainted with a member of the order. He 
bowed, and replied in a half-whisper, that he was him- 
self a Jesuit,and principal at the college at Brigg, where 
he invited me to stay a few weeks. He would thea, 
he said, explain tome the condition of the order through 
out Europe, as well as that wonderful system of edac 
tion, which, taken all together, is probably the most 
effective ever invented. Unfortunately, the fear of ar- 
riving too late in Egypt to ascend the Nile that winter 


prevented my accepting his invitation, which, I am» 


sure, he gave with all his heart. We discussed the re- 
lative position of the two churches, the history of Prote 
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tantism, the probable fortunes of Rome, and the cha- 
of public opinion throughout Christendom. The 
habit of being all things to all men enters so strongly 
into the policy of the order, that I can lay little stress 
op his political professions. He appeared to sympathise 
with the democratic spirit of the age, and said that 
convulsions and anarchy we must inevitably 
terminate with the adoption of the Republic. One 
difficulty he could not overcome—the inaptitude of | 
Catholicism for harmonising with Republican principles. 
He supposed, however, that the external forms of reli- 
‘on would be modified by civilization, and that which 
we term the Church must, in order to be useful, be or- 
genised inconformity with the ruling principle of so- 
ciety, Whatever it may be. 

A professor of rhetoric from Anjou, who gloried in 
the philosophy of Louis Philippe’s dynasty, having 
listened for some time with patience to our discussions, 
at leagth broke in upon us with an attack on Christi-| 
anity itself, which he conducted after the most approved | 
tactics of Voltaire. If the Jesuit expressed any sur-' 
prise, it was at our having been interrupted no sooner, | 


for, aware of the odious influence of Philippism, 





he scarcely expected to find a spark of religion iu), 


any person promoted or patronised by the Government. || 


THERE AND BACK AGAIN. 
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are found spots of verdure, of a very peculiar form and 
beauty. Imagine two towering rocky mountains, bar- 
ren as death, and strikingly savage in their aspect, 
divided in front from each other by a bed of soft green 
turf, dotted with tufted trees, single or in groups, and 
rising from the road with a gentle slope until it touches 
the curtain of naked rocks which unite the two moun- 
tains behind. But | know of no expression which can 





paint the loveliness of one of those scenes which we 
|passed a litile before sunset on Wednesday evening. 
The greensward rising gradually, as I have said, from 
the level of the great valley, appeared to swell into 
‘every form of beauty which an undulating surface, 
| infinitely varied in aspect, could assume. Here were 
small glades, through which the delighted eye wandered 
‘into the dim distance, there thick groves of umbra- 
'geous trees; here a patch of smooth-shaven lawn; by 
the side of this a dusky hollow, terminating in a shelv- 
‘ing semicircle of green turf. In short, I know of no 
voluptuous feature in a landscape, excepting sparkling 
streams, which this valley did not exhibit. 





| 
{ 
CHAPTER V. 
THE JESUIT. 
Let me describe my friend of the Society of Jesus. 


‘He did not choose, however, to combat the antiquated|| He was a man of about thirty-five, slightly exceeding 
sophisms of Voltaire, and, observing that monsieur had | the middle height, with a serene, placid countenance, 
aright to enjoy his own opinion, sat meekly listening|| rendered so entirely by discipline, for in the depths 
to the objections urged against the very foundations of |! of his dark grey eyes you could read the evidence of 
our faith, I was not quite so patient, but carrying || fiery and tempestuous passions within. There is some- 
the war into the enemy’s quarter, accused Voltaire of || thing cruel and ferocious in a grey eye, which yet is 
ignorance, levity, and presumption ; aud while admitting | sometimes so tempered and softened by passion, that 
his wit, and the grace and beauty of his style, laughed| it becomes the most fascinating in nature. Mythology 
at the grossness of his blunders, both in history and| | attributes grey eyes to Achilles, to indicate the union 
philosophy. Fortunately for our tempers, the argument | /of intellect with the most destructive propensities. 
| Tiberius, the worst of the Roman emperors, had grey 


was interrupted by au invitation to dinner, which we | 
all very cheerfully obeyed, disputation and sight-secing | 
being hoth great promoters of appetite. | 

Instead of dinner, I should rather, perhaps, have called 
the meal we were aboutto eat a second breakfast, as we 
took it considerably before noon. At a much earlier | 
hour we had stopped, and descended from the diligence to 
gaze at one of those grand natural objects which con- 
stitute the charm of Switzerland. The fall of the Sal- 
lemche,vulgarly called the Pissevache, which disappoints 
at first sight, is magnificent when approached. It was 
rather too early in the morning, for the sunshine, which 
already gilded the summits of the rocks abuve, had 
not yet touched the trembling and foaming waters, or 
called into existence those innumerable rainbows which 
other travellers have seen spanning the infernal surge 
which precipitates itself down in prodigious masses, 
seeming as if it would cleave the very rocks upon 
which it eternally dashes. On the right hand, at the 
very summit of the cataract, a part of the rock forming 
the channel of the stream appears to project beyond 
the other parts of the river's bed, and round this the 
water curves, and foams, and looks exactly like the mane 
of a snow-white colossal horse, tossing and waving in 
the tempest. Though wet by the fine spray which 
fell about us like rain, we regretted leaving this extra- 
ordinary spot. The fertile portion of the canton con- 
sists of a narrow valley, flanked on both sides by lofty 
mountains, many of which were now blanched by a 
Weight of virgin snow of the most dazzling whiteness. 





At the feet of these, often, in small semicircular sweeps, 


eyes, which from that day to this have obtained little 
favour with poets or romance writers. We hear of 
| dark, humid, lustrouseyes, ofbrightor soft blue eyes; but 
of the grey eye no epithet is suitable but that of fierce 
or fiery. To talk of a soft grey eye would be a contra- 
diction which would instinctively produce laughter, yet 
it has often happened that men and women with 

‘eyes have fascinated all around them. The reason may 
be this, that the imperious energy of the character sug- 
gests the necessity of exercising an antidote, and the 
mixture of softness and fierceness, of all-absorbing love 
‘and violent antipathies, operates like a spell. The 
Jesuit, of whom I have been speaking, was at least an 
‘example of this. His short and slightly curled upper 
lip indicated a large amount of scorn, which he sought 
he disguise by a winning voice and gentle manners ; 
but from the height of his intellect he evidently looked 
down upon his opponents, and now and then put forth 
a degree of strength which startled them. His face was 
pale, with a few streaks of red in the cheeks, such as 
you sometimes see in farmers, who have been a good 
deal exposed to the weather. He wore a long black 
cassock, reaching from his neck to the feet, a common 
hat, and a little white band of linen about the neck. 
We understood each other thoroughly, and between his 
Catholicism and my Protestantism there was so little 
difference that it required the name to distinguish 
one from the other. We rose above sectarianism, and 
met on the common level of Christianity. Such a man, 


however, would be a dangerous proselyte-maker, for 
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he would first show all the points in which the two 
beliefs agree, and then gradually attack as errors, con- 
demned by both, the points on which they differ, in 
favour, of course, of his own church. 
along, I inquired into the mental and physical condi- 
tion of the Valaisans, on which he exhibited extensive 
information, though himself a native of Alsace. Our 
conversation then turned upon the summit of the Alps, 
where he had often wandered, and which he described 
admirably. ‘The name of Pervenche, used accidentally 
in our conversation, led to the mention of Jean Jacques 


As we went | 





Rousseau, and that again to Madame de Warrens, 
and that to love. I felt not a little anxious to learn : 
the opinion of a Jesuit on this passion, but observing 
that Madame Carli and the rest of our companions were | 
listening too attentively to our conversation, he said he | 
would speak of it another time when I did him the) 
honour to visit his college. That visit was never paid, | 
neither did the promised discussion ever take place ; | 
but instead, he related to me a story which did honour 
to his frankness, for it represented a Jesuit in love. | 
What will be the opinion of the reader when he hears | 
the anecdotes, it is, of course, beyond my power to 
conjecture, neither shall I at present state my ewn; but 
when I have related faithfully all the incidents of the | 
narrative, the event will speak for itself. | 
It was towards the close of the day, and not many | 
leagues from Brigg, when observing an extraordinary | 
appearance in the valley and mountain on our right, | 


I inquired of the Jesuit the cause of the phenomenon. | 


i 


Across the small plain from the foot of the rocks to’ 


BACK AGAIN. 


the river, extended a broad irregular chasm some § 

or twenty feet deep. On its edge stood the ruins of 
several cottages, and above, in the face of the moun. 
tain, was a tremendous gap like the mouth of ay im. 
mense sluice, large trees torn up by the roots, rocks of 
enormous size rolied down and jammed together amone 
theruins of theforest, appeared to indicate the passage of 
some resistless flood, but all was now dry ; and from the 


'|nature of the ground, it was clear that no river or even 


brook or streamlet could ever have flowed in that chan. 
nel. The Jesuit viewed the scene with a look expres. 
sive of sorrow and painful recollections, which suggest. 
ed to me the idea that he had witnessed some tragedy 
on that spot. “I will tell you,” said he, “as we go along, 
the history of the destruction of this little plain, which 
as you perceive, is of very recent date. I happened 
to be here when it took place, and was blessed with 
more than one opportunity of affording aid or consols. 
tion to the sufferers. Similar occurrences are not rare 
in the region of the Upper Alps, but probably nothing so 
terrible has been known in the valley within the memory 
of man. Look yonder among the trees. At every 
advance of the diligence we discovered the ruins of fresh 
cottages ; indeed, a whole hamlet once stood where you 
now behold only loose stones and piles of rubbish, 





| Look at yoncross how it nods over the chasm like the 


light of religion gleaming over eternity. Close to it 

stood the little village-church, and graves of the dead, 

All are now buried beneath the sands of the Rhone,” 

He then commenced his relation in these words— 
(To be continued.) 





SKETCHES FROM HIGHLAND TRADITION. 


BY DONALD 


CAMPBELL. 


(Continued from page 376.) 


On the day following the fearful visit of the Glastic 
1° the Glencoe men, a detachment of about five hun- 
dred men, from the garrison at Fort-William, were seen 
descending the hill to Altnafay, by the bridle-path 
which then occupied the course of the picturesque 
road whose serpentine windings bear evidence of 
General Wade’s sympathy in the toilsome marches of 
his breeks-gyved soldiers into the glens and valleys of 
the mountaineers. A person standing at Beal-an-Inian 
might, at the same time, have scen two bands of High- 
landers advancing—the one through the pass of Laug- 

rt-an, and the other up Glencoe—with flashing eyes, 
brandished swords, and advanced targets, their broad 
blue bonnets and heather crests shading their knit 
brows, and their picturesque tartans waving around 
their light and manly forms, while their countenances 


party consisted of the old men, and the more masculine 
widows and youths of the clan, whose duty it was, 
upon an agreed-on signal, to set in motion a chain of 
gigantic cairns, which had been piled by the warriors 
in a line, extending from the deep ravine above the old 
house of Achtriden to that which runs northward from 
the Juain rock. Behind these cairns (which, from the 
almost perpendicular declivity of the mountain, might 
be easily set in motion, so as to rush, thundering and 
smoking, on the heads of the soldiers, in avalanches of 
thousands of tons at a time) this party now stationed 
themselves. While the Glencoe men took up their po- 
sition, with charged hearts and carbines, in the ravine, 
the Glenetive men, concealed themselves effectually near 
the rock of Juain, among the rocks and heather, ready to 
bound over the stream and take possession of that impor- 








and bearing indicated stern joy, energy, and excite- 
ment at the news of the approaching foemen. | 
There was also a motley band, of an unwarlike ap- 
nee and formation, winding through the ravines of 

the frowning Boduch or Carle of Glencoe, towards the 
ridge of the hill immediately above him, diminished, to 
his eye, by the giddy height, to the size of a flock of 
hoodie-crows. Nor was this movement the least dan- 


tant pass the moment the last file of soldiers should de- 
scend the gorge between it and their ambushed clansmen 
in the ravine. Such were the skilful and deadly arrange 
ments made by the Glencoe men to receive the enemy, 
who advanced, with reckless daring, into the toils, with- 
out even taking the precaution of throwing out an ad- 
vanced guard to feel their way and cover their front, or 
forming a reserve, to sustain or protect them in the rear. 








gerous of the two to the approaching red-coats, This 


The soldiers had now descended the Juain rock, and 
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~- front was within a nundred paces of the ravine, || 
the Glencoemen lay in wait for them, under the || 

of their chieftains, Glencoe and Achitriaden— 

the former @ tall, powerful, brave, but benevolent and || 
ully-inclined gentleman; and thelatter a bold, fiery, | 
 anetuous Chieftain, whom nodanger could intimidate, or |, 
po expediency divert from the path of loyalty and duty. | 
Having seen the Glenetive men bounding over the || 
river, and forming behind the pass, in rear of the red- | 
and having also noticed the preconcerted signal, | | 
intimating that the party behind the avalanches (formed || 
on the face of the hill) were ready to set them in mo- || 
tion the moment the report of fire-arms should be heard, 
he repeatedly attempted to catch Glencoe’s eye, and to 
him to give the word to fire, when a stately and 
warlike officer, advancing from the rear of the column 
of red-coats, stepped aside with the officer in command, | 
and, on the instant, the party was halted and formed 
into line, while the light company, thrown out in ex- 
tended order, covered its front, and advanced cautiously | 
towards the dangerous-looking ravine. Achitriaden, | 
observing this movement, cast a glance of fiery indig- | 
nation at the good-natured Glencoe, and was on the 
point of ordering the party to fire, without waiting any 
longer on so slow and undecided a leader, when the 
latter, always kind and soft-hearted, unwilling to fall 
vpon an enemy so completely in his power, raised his 
huge form over the verge of the cliff, and demanded, in 
a voice of thunder, their business in the country of the 
Clanian. 
Glenlyon, who commanded the party, at once ad-| 
vanced towards him, and requested an interview half- 
way between both parties. ‘This, after a consultation | 
with Achitriaden, was agreed to by Glencoe, who de- | 
scended to meet Glenlyon, and, saluting him with stern, 
but studious politeness, demanded the object of the eX-| 
pedition. ‘Come, come, Glencoe,”’ replied Glenlyon, | 
with a bland and conciliating smile, “let the remem- | 
hrance of old friendships, and of my fair cousin, the | 
mother of your children, banish the memory of recent | 
political divisions, at least in so far as you and I are| 
concerned. A soldier must staud by his colours, and 
do his duty ; but be assured that, if anything more se- 
rious than a week at free quarters, as a slight punish- 
ment for your apparent contumacy, were meant by King 
William, he would have found it necessary to send 
some other officer than Campbell of Glenlyon at the 
head of the party.” “ Our marts,’’ replied the chief- 
tain, “have been more numerous, and our girnals bet- 
ter supplied, owing to the unhappy state of the times; 
but if free quarters for a week, or even a fortnight, be 
the extent of the exaction, you and your party shall be 
made most heartily welcome. But here comes the dio- 
mede of the Glencoemen, who must be satisfied of your 
good faith, or, by my soul, you will find that you have 
put yourself and your party in a pretty position. Speak 
him fair,”’ said the good-natured chieftain, whispering 
in his ear, with a feeling of anxiety, which caused a 
slight tremour in his manly voice, “and pledge him 
your honour as a Campbell, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, for, though he hates your clan, he values and 
respects their sense of honour; and if he doubts, God 
have mercy on you and your miserable party.” A 
sensation of terror passed through the heart of Glenlyon 
at these ominous words, and he exclaimed, hurriedly, 
“I pledge you my honour, Glencoe, as a soldier and a 
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gentleman, that nothing more is meant by this expedi- 
tion than to exact submission, and a week of free quar- 
Your tardy and reluctant submission 
to the King has suggested this measure, and prompt 
compliance will lead to a perfect reconciliation.” 
While the above conversation was passing, they were 
joined by Achitriaden, who distrusted Glenlyon, and 
had little confidence in his superior chieftain’s firmness 


HLAND TRADITION. 


and penetration—he having, by his many acts of in- 


discriminate generosity and benevolence, earned for him- 
self the enviable cognomen of Fear mor coir, t.e., the 
big worthy man. So soon as Glencoe had descended 
from the ravine, the party stationed there, as well as 
those in possession of the pass in the rear of the sol- 
diers, considered it no longer necessary to conceal them- 
selves, or to disguise their impatience at the unwelcome 
party, and leaned forward over the rocks, eagerly watch- 
ing the result of the negotiation, which threatened to 
defeat their anticipated victory. Gilenlyon’s face be- 
came blanched when the formidable position of the 
Glencoemen was thus unmasked to his view; nor did 
even the dauntles heart of his second in command, the 
gallant Captain Byng, feel perfectly unmoved at the sight. 
He cast a glance of fire around, and instantly projected 
a dash, with the light company, across the river, to 
possess himself of the pass to Glenetive, the men of 
that glen having, incautiously, left it unoccupied when 
they bounded over the river to take possession of that 
of the Juain rock. He sounded the call, which hung 
by a gold chain across his breast, and the light com- 
pany, with inconceivable quickness, was instantly on 
the left flank of the line, ready to spring over the 
river. But Glenlyon was incapable of seeing or anti- 
cipating the movement contemplated by Captain Byng, 
and which, if successful, would have rescued the party 
from present destruction at least, and might even even- 
tually lead to their escape. He gazed around him in 
undisguised alarm, and saw no hope of safety either in 
advancing or retreating. On either side of him he saw 
an impassable chain of towering mountains, rearing 
their frowning masses, rock above rock, and cliff above 
cliff, until their bare, shattered, and riven heads were 
lost in the now descending darkness; while any at 
tempt to force either pass, in the face of such oppo 
nents, was more than his heart dared to think of 
Deeply did he curse his own unofficer-like rashness, io 
leading his party into so desperate a position, wher 
Achitriaden, who watched him for a moment with eye. 
that made his soul tremble within him, observed, with 
a sneer, “ The gallant captain has declined to pledge 
the honour of the Campbells to his truth. Perchance 
he conceives that we place a higher value on that of 
the hirelings of the Dutchman? You had better un- 
deceive him, Mac-vic-Ian.’’ 

“ Pardon me, Achitriaden,’’ hastily stammered out 
Glenlyon, “ you do great injustice to my meaning. The 
commission I bear was never pledged to dishonour ; 
but, if you prefer the pledge proposed by Glencoe, be 
assured that I have no wish to evade it. Glencoe, I 
pledge you the honour of a soldier and a—a—Cam— 
ell, that—the—the object of my party is none other 
than to exact submission, and a week's free quarters, 
in token thereof, in Glencoe.” Achitriaden was not 
satisfied with Campbell’s looks, and hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the required pledge; and Glencoe hastened 
to anticipate his reply, by exclaiming, “ I will not doubt 
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the honour of my wife’s relative, and I am satisfied 
with your guarantee, Glenlyon. Come, let us join your 
officers and party, and lead them down the glen, where 
you shall all meet a hearty welcome. Do, then, Achi- 
triaden, explain the amicable determination of King 
William to the men of Glencoe and Glenetive; and, | 
hark ye, cousin,” he whispered aside, “speak them fair | 
on behalf of their guests. They. are chafed, like your- 
self, my fierce friend, at the disappointed conflict ; but 
peace is wisest and best. Think of our wives and| 
children. Why should we make widows and orphans, | 








when the cause we have at heart could not thereby be || 


achieved? Better times may come. Let us reserve | 
our strength; and let not the courtesy and hospitality | 
of our high-minded clan be called in question. Speak 
them fair on behalf of their guests, cousin.”’ 

So saying, the cheftain joined Glenlyon, and, passing 
his arm cordially through his, advanced to his party, 
and received the oflicers, as they were presented to 
him, with the utmost degree of kindly courtesy ; while 
Achitriaden sullenly flung aside, muttering something, 
the real purport of which could not be caught, about 
* Clan-duine, ever fair and false.” Lmmediately after 
the introduction of the officers to Glencoe, the party 
of soldiers were led by him down the glen, followed, at 
some distance, by Achitriaden and the men of Glencoe, 
in a mingled mood of dissatisfaction and doubt ; while 
the men of Glenetive retraced their steps down Larigar- 
ten, to their own sweet and romantic country, wonder- 
ing at the forbearance of the chieftain, and the facility 
with which friendship was made with the red-coats, 
whom he had completely in his power. 

The clans passed the night on which the Glastic 
visited Allan in the Shealing of Benaler, in their 
mountain bivouac, and the next morning repaired, by 
different glens and passes, to their respective countries, 
with the exception of the Glencoemen, who crossed over 
the southern range of hills, to join Stewart of Fort- 
ingall, with whom they had agreed to make a descent 
on the lands and barony of Wymes, that district having 
been wrested, as they conceived, by injustice and usur- 
pation from the rightful owners of the soil. Much ig- 
norance prevails, even among the best educated classes, 
as to the origin of the ancient forays of the Scottish 
clans, and the agrarian disorders of Ireland ; and as 
the character of the people, as well as the cause of 
equity and justice, in both countries have suffered, and 
is suffering, from that ignorance, the following brief 
explanation, although a digression, may not appear un- 
important, nor prove uninteresting to the reader.* 





*I have, in a former paver, shown that the Lowlanders were 
the descendants of the Sccts, and the Highlanders the descend- 
ants of the Caledonians, or Picts; and these names, by which 
they are uniformly distinguished, the one from the other, by Eng- 
lish writers, is a strong confirmation of my statement. Indeed, 
nothing but the facility with which the most able men run into 
a beaten track, instead of beating about to discover a new road 
to the truth, can account for the tame and silly assertions where- 
by the Lowlanders have attained to themselves the unenvied name 
of Saxons—unenvied at least in so far as every true and well- 
educated Celt is concerned. I adhere to what I have more 


than once repeated, that the Celts and Saxons are lineally de- 
scended from Japhet, and spoke dialects of the same language long 
after they arrived and formed separate nations in Europe, and 
that any difference that could be discovered between them, either 
in form or character, was to be ascribed to “climate and circumn- 
stances,” to which the learned and philosophic historian of Eu- 
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Scotland and Ireland, of old, were patriarchal coup. 
tries—that is, countries occupied by clans, or tribes, 
who were governed by a system called cleachda—j, 
use and wont. The government of each clan consisted 
of a chief, tanister, brehon, and chieftains. The chief 
was their executive as well as military commander; the 
tanister represented them in their civil rights, and spe. 
ceeded the chief on his death (when a new tanister Was 
elected) ; the brehon was their judge, and the chicftaing 
their jury, as well as their military officers. Their laws 
were unwritten, founded in equity, few, simple, and 
well adapted to their situation and circumstances, 
They were taught to the people periodically at the 
mod, or mote, where their courts were held. 

The poet Spenser published a small work, in 1596, on 
his return from an ofticial appointment in Ireland, which 
is valuable, and throws much light on the laws, rights, 
and privileges, of the clans in Ireland. It clearly shows 
that English statesmen did not understand the difference 
between the patriarchal and the feudal systems; and my 
own opinion is, that to this ignorance is to be ascribed, 
in some measure, the fraudulent and pernicious system 
on which Ireland was originally subjected to England, 
and has hitherto been governed. The principles of the 
clans were moulded by tradition. Their ideas of justice 
were founded on the Brehon laws, and in acctordaneg 
with their ancient rights and privileges, to which they 
adhere with inflexible tenacity. Hence their sense of 
honesty and equity has ever been in antagonism with 
the feudal system of Government; and our modern 
laws, especially as regards landed tenures, are not less 
inconsistent with these principles. I wrote, some time 
ago, a paper on the Tanistry and Brehon Laws of Ire. 
land, in the Sco/tish Journal, for the purpose of enlight 
ening the general reader on this subject ; but, as that 
journal never attained any great circulation, and is now 
out of print, it is probable that few, if any, of the 
readers of 7ait have seen that paper. I take the 
liberty, therefore, of quoting part of it here, as illus- 
trative of my present subject. 

Spenser informs us that, “In a parliament holden 
in the time of Anthony Saint Leger, Lord Deputy, all 
the Lrish lords and principal men came in; and, being 
by fair means moved thereunto, acknowledged the 
King (Henry VIIL.) for their sovereign lord, reserving 
(as some say) unto themselves their own former priv 
leges and seigniories inviolate.” Both parties seem to 
have misunderstood one another as to the effect and 
extent of this submission. The English seem to have 
conceived that the chiefs and chieftains of Ireland 
were proprietors of the soil, and that the people were 
their serfs and vassals; and they accordingly com 





another. This difference, until within these few hundred 
years, was decidedly in favour of the Celts, because they 
had more closely adhered to the enlightened theology, and 
the simple and equitable laws and principles of early age 
Why, Turner, the historian of the Anglo-Saxons, 

a beaten-track writer, like the rest of their eulogists, 

that, “ When they first landed in this island, they were bands a 
fierce, ignorant, idolatrous, and superstitious pirates; ent 
tically courageous, but habitually cruel.” Another eulogist eo 
fesses that they were greatly refined and elevated by their tater 
course with the Britons and “the Roman progeny.” 

until the descendants of the few bands of Saxon pirates, 


humanised by their dispersion among a Celtic people, they 9° 
were distinguished for anything but ecurage, rapacity, 








rope traces the difference between one race of people and 


and cruelty. 


landed in Britain, became the sons of Celtic mothers, and wert 
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ed that, when they obtained their consent to the | 
sovereignty of the King of England, the whole ye 
was at once reduced to subjection. The chiefs and 
chieftains, on the other hand, knowing the limited 
wer they possessed, meant that this sovereignty 
should be exercised only in the Celtic sense of the 
word, that is, within the bounds prescribed by the 
eachda. This is to be inferred from the reservation | 
of “their own former privileges and sefgniories in- 
violate”? Indeed, the chiefs and chieftains (as shown 
in the May number of this magazine) had no power, 
beyoud that conferred on them by the people. Had_| 
English statesmen, at the above period, understood the | 
character and the institutions of the Lrish, they would 
robably have advised the king to be contented with | 
the limited sovereignty tendered to him by the chiefs | 
and chieftains of the people, who, in that case, would | 
have got him elected and inaugurated, according to use | 
and wont, by a convocation of the nation—for it | 
could not have been done, according to their laws, by 
the chiefs and chieftains. 

That English statesmen were entirely ignorant of the 
institutions and laws of Ireland, and the resolute adhe- | 
sion of the people to them, is evidenced by the works of 
Spenser, from which I quote the following dialogue 
hetween Eudor and Iren:— 

Eudor, in reference to the above submission, or | 
treaty, observes—* By acceptance of the above sove- 
reignty, theyalsoaccepted of his daws. Why, then, should 
any other laws be now used amongst them?’’ | 

To this ren very complacently replies—“ True it is | 
that thereby they bound themselves to his Jaws and | 


obedience.’’ | 
Eudor—“Do they not still acknowledge the sub-| 


mission ?” 

Iren—* No, they do not; for now, the heirs and | 
posterity of them, which yielded the same, are, as they | 
say, either ignorant thereof, or do wilfully deny or| 
steadfastly disavow it. They say their ancestor had no || 
estate in any of their lands, seigniories, or hereditaments, | 
longer than during their lives, for all the Irish held 
their lands by tanistry.’’ 

Endor is, of course, greatly astonished at this an- 
swer, and exclaims—“ What is that which you call | 
tanisht, or tanistry ? ‘They be names and terms never 
before heard of or known to us.” | 

Iren—“ It is a custom among the Irish, that, im-' 
mediately after the death of any of their chief lords or | 
captains, they do assemble themselves unto a place ge- | 
nerally appointed and known unto them, to choose | 
another in his stead, where they do nominate and elect, 
for the most part, not the eldest son, nor any of the | 
children of the deceased, but the next to him of blood, | 
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that is, the eldest, and the worthiest, as commonly the | 
next brother unto him, if he have any, or the next. 
cousin, or so forth, as any is elder in that kin or sept. | 
And then, next to him, do they choose the tanist, who | 
shall next succeed him in the captaincy, if he live! 
thereunto.” | 
ft will be seen from the above that the chiefships | 
did not proceed in a direct line of succession. The 
preference was given, not to the nearest of kin to the 
last, but the first chief or founder of the clan. Hence 
every clansman, being eqally descended from the foun- 
der of the clan, was on a footing of equality with the 








best of his race, and equally entitled to be elected to 
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the chiefship; but the preference was given to him 
who was nearest of kin to the founder of the clan— 
that is, if “the eldest and the worthiest in that kin or 
sept.”” Hence, the next brother of the deceased chief 
was always preferred to his son, because he was a step 
nearer in descent to the founder of the clan. This 
appears to have also been the principle of succession 
of the Caledonian or Pictish kings, and explains the 
controversy between the different claimants to the 
Scottish crown, on the death of Alexander III., some 
of whom founded on the feudal, and some on the patri- 
archal laws of succession. 

It will be seen by the above that the Irish, like the 
Highland clans, kept the offices of chief and tanister 
separate and distinct the one from the other—the for- 
mer being the military commander, and the latter the 
trustee of the civil rights or tenures of the clan. Hence, 
in the Highlands, the chief, at the inauguration, received 
a sword, and the tanister a wand, as the symbols of their 


|| office. Spenser, in a subsequent quotation, says the chief 


in Ireland receives a wand ; but I suspect that this must 
be a mistake, as the patriarchal laws of all nations 
were derived from the same source, and, in all probabi- 
lity, were everywhere the same. The tanister, as above 
observed, held the land in trust for the clan and their 
posterity, to whom they belonged in common. We 
find that the tanister accordingly continued to be elected 
in the Highlands, even among those of them who had 
accepted feudal charters, such as the Stewarts of Appin, 
&c., down to the year 1745, which clearly shows that 
these charters were merely looked upon as a matter of 
form. They were never allowed to interfere with the 
rights and privileges of the clans until after the restora- 
tion of the forfeited estates. Thus, the chief repre- 
sented the clan in a military, and the tanister in a civil 
capacity——as is indicated in the previous quotation, 
where it is stated that the ancestry of the Irish clans 
referred to by Spenser, “ had no estate in any of their 
lands, seigniories, or hereditaments,’’ which they held 
“bytanistry;’’that is, the tanister held the lands by virtue 
of his office, in trust for the whole clan and their 
posterity. 

Spenser gives the following description of the forms 
attended to in the election of a chief or tanister :— 


“They used to place him that shall be their captain upon a 
stone always reserved for that purpose, and placed commonly on 


‘la hill; in some of which I have seen formed and engraven a 


foot, whereon he, standing, received an oath to preserve all the 
ancient former customs of the country inviolable, and to deliver 
up the suecession peacefully to his tanist (when he should suc- 
ceed to the chiefship); and then hath he delivered unto him a 
wand, by some one whose office that is ; after which he turneth him 
self round, and boweth himself thrice forward and thrice back- 
ward. I have heard that the beginning and cause of this ord- 
nance was specially for the defence and maintenance of the lands 
in their posterity, and for excluding all innovation or alienation 
thereof to strangers. Hence they say, as erst I told you, that 
they reserve their titles, tenures, and seigniories, whole and sound 
to themselves.” 

There is here sufficient evidence that in every sub- 
mission made by the people of Ireland to the King of 
England, there was a special reservation of the lands, 
rights, and privileges. ‘The violation of this condition 
is, and always has been, at the root of all the agrarian 
disturbances and other evils of Ireland. 

“The Brehon laws,” continues Spenser, “is a rule 
of right, unwritten, but delivered by tradition from one 
generation to another, in which oftentimes there ap- 
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peareth great show of equity in determining the right! 
between party and party, but in many things repugnant 
quite both to God’s law and man’s. As, for example, 
in the case of murder, the Brehon, that is their judge, 
will compound between the murderer and the friends 
of the family murdered, which prosecute the action, that 
the malefactor shall give unto them for the child or 
wife of him that is slain, a recompense, which they call 
eriach, by which vile law of theirs many murders are 
made-up or smothered.”’ 

The word “compound,” as used above, is apt to 
mislead the general reader. The Brehon had no power 
to compound the crime, the penalty being fixed by the 
cleachda, or use and wont. IlLis powers were similar to 
those of our lords of justiciary. The evidence was 
taken before him, and he declared the class of the crime 
and the eric payable therefor ; and the jury of chieftains 
decided guilty or not guilty. When the sentence, and 
the fact of the penalty having been paid, was declared 
at the moad or mote, the criminal was acquitted in the 
presence of the people. 

If sometimes happened that the means of the crimi- 
nal fell short of the compensation required ; but in all 
such cases, when the crime was committed within the 
bounds of the clan, the “kith and kin” of the criminal 
charged themselves with the deficiency, and could not 
thereafter be reproached with the crime of their kins- 
man. In like manner, when the crime was committed 
against, or within the bounds of another clan, the whole 
clan of the criminal charged themselves with the deficien- 
cy, and thus preserved the honour of theirclan from being | 
stained with the crime of any individual of their number | 
—for so close was the unity, that the clan was liable for | 
the individual, and the individual for the clan,untiltheeric 
was paid, But, should the crime be considered infamous, | 
either in itself or from the circumstances connected with 
the perpetration of it, the criminal was handed over to 
the Druids, by whom he was tried, and, if guilty, exe-| 
cuted with great solemnity within the Druidic circles. | 
Since the fall of the Druids, it has been the practice to. 
banish individuals guilty of infamous crimes forth the | 
bounds of the clan. This was a severe sentence, but 
it saved the honour of the clan from being affected by | 
the crimes of any individual member. The compensa- 
tion, when paid, purged the disgrace ; but when the 
crime was of a character that did not admit of compen- 
sation, the clan could only efface the stain by disown- 
ing and banishing the criminal. The exile was some- 
times received under an assumed name, by some clan 
not cognizant of the nature of the crime, and resident | 
in some distant part of the country. The descendants 
of many persons who had thus been received under the 
protection of other clans have only reassumed the names 
of their ancestors since the fall of the clan system. 
When the banished individual was not thus fortunate, 
he became what is called cearmach coille—i. ¢., a war- 
rior of the wood—for whose misdeeds neither his coun- 
try nor his clan was held to be responsible. 

It has thus been shown by Spenser, that in Ireland 
no individual had any right of property in the soil 
which belonged from age to age in common to the 
whole clan, or people of a district. They elected 
their own rulers, and maintained them by a volun- 
tary tribute, regulated by the cleachda, or use and 
wout, denominated caeha. That the people of Ireland 
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who neither conquered their country, nor was e] 
nor inaugurated, according to their laws, to gift their 
lands to their friends, is, therefore, not very s : 
These rights and privileges appear to have been pos. 
sessed by the people of all Celtic nations, antecedentity 
the appointment of kings, who were, in all patriarch) 
countries, merely the commanders-in-chief in the time 
of war. No king, unless he were a conqueror, could 
therefore be entitled to encroach upon the rights and 
privileges of the ancient clans. Hence, it had been the 
practice of the Scottish clans, from the date of the jp. 
troduction of feudalism into the country, to make peri- 
odical incursions into the districts of those who accepted 
laws and jurisdiction from their kings, for the purpose of 
exacting from them and their vassals, serfs or ville 
the calpa due by the fraudulent possessors to the legi- 
timate owners of the soil. This species of “ wild jus- 
tice,” as exercised by the clans, has long been repro- 
bated, chiefly by persons who did not understand the 
circumstances in which it originated. It was certainly 
inconsistent with centralization, but the blame must 
attach to the usurpers, and not to the people. Assum- 
ing, however, that the people were in the wrong, it 
must be admitted that the king and his sheep-skin ad. 
herents, as the Highlanders derisively styled all who 
accepted lands and jurisdictions under royal charters, 
have ultimately been fully avenged ;—for the sovereign, 
and those who were to profit by his usurpations, con- 
stituted themselves the legislators, brehon, jury, and 
executive of the people, stripped them of their lands, 
rights, and privileges, and reduced them, in effect, into 
vassals or outlaws. The record of such hole-and-cor. 
ner proceedings now forms the foundation of the only 
history of Scotland extaut, or at least recognised ; while 
the acts of the people themselves have been proportion- 
ally depressed, and are now represented to, and known 
by, the general reader, merely as the acts of thieves 
and robbers! Nay, their very wars—the war, for in- 
stance, of independence, which, for thirty years, they 
maintained against the English—is compressed, in the 
‘History of Scotland,” into one or two chapters, re- 
presenting only the treachery, or undecided and vacillat- 
ing policy of two or three petty sheep-skin lords and 
barons, relieved only by trifling notices of the “il- 
requited” heroism of one iJlustrious chief of the Strath 
Clyde Britons—William Wallace, or, more properly, 
Walence. Such is the History of Scotland, compiled 
by men totally ignorant of her ancient patriarchal con 
stitution, and of the language, laws, rights and wrongs, 
of her people. 

But, as the great and good Being who created the 
world did not, at the same time, create kings and lords, 
and divide it among them, surely, having discovered 
the potency of sheep-skins, they were entitled to create 
one another, and to appropriate everything good and 
desirable to themselves. So thought the kings and 
lords of Scotland, and their vassals and villeyns; but 
not so thought the elected chieftains of the Stewarts 
of Perthshire and the Macdonalds of Glencoe. Henee, 
in the winter of 1692, when the inhabitants of the dis 
trict of Wymes awoke one morning, they found their 
country cleared of every hoof belonging to them. Thea 
did their women and children scream and clap 
hands—then did the war-pipe sound, and the fire-cross 
flame and fly—then did every peel give egress to 
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petty tyrant, and his household martinets and 
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_then did every vale, glen, and corry, pour forth its 
or villeyn inhabitants, who flew to their alarm 
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; maddening rapidity, which communicated the stern joy 
}and boiling enthusiasm of their own daring hearts to 





at Caisivile, where, forming under their spa named the warlike actors in the fierce and exciting conflict 
they set off in pursuit of these daring avengers || which raged around. 

of the plundered clans. | The knight and barons of Wymes and their fol- 
After a long and rapid chase, the pursuers came up || lowers were so cased in armour, and the Highlanders 
to the so-called spoilers, who seemed in no haste to||so dexterous in the use of their light and elegant 
, but were coolly resting and refreshing them- | targets, that the deaths were few compared to the 
selves at the head of Lochranach, while the patriarchs | noise and spirited character of the battle, and the 
of the expedition were making a fair division of the) energy, bravery, and obstinacy of the combatants ; 
exacted calpa among the descendants of those to! but it was soon evident that the Menzies were effectu- 
whom the district originally belonged, and their allies. | ally repulsed, and retrograding, foot by foot, to the 
The Menzies halted, until such of their numbers as rear, instead of making the steady and onward move- 
had been distanced in the ardour of the chase should | ment necessary to recover the foray. This was partly 
come up, and then formed into a sort of a line, pre-| owing to the furious enmity between the knight and 
tory to an immediate attack, while the foragers, || barons and the chieftains of the Stewarts. Through 
“nothing loath,” stood to their arms, and formed || this excess of enmity, the Menzies leaders sunk into 
themselves on a small level plain, which is still indi-|| mere combatants, thus throwing away the coolness and 








cated by one or two old and venerable trees near the | 


head of Lochranach. 

The battles of the clans afford little scope for a 
flourishing description. They were mere matter of 
fact affairs, aiming at no military display, and involv- 
ing no skilful strategy or tactics. There were no 
cavalry prancing on their flanks with burnished ar- 
mour, waving plumes and polished sabres, made ap- 
parently to glitter unstained in the sunshine; no dark 
and flying bands of artillery, taking up their stations 
on the surrounding heights, scaring the face of nature 
with clouds of smoke and sheets of flame, and shaking 
the solid earth with successive crashes of thunder ; 
there was no cloud of skirmishers, extended and 
thrown forward to cover their front, nor a column of 
reserve formed in the rear to sustain the attack. In 
short, the battles of the ancient clans were totally 
destitute of the whole “pomp and circumstance” of 
modern warfare. The Stewarts and the Macdonalds 
stood on the defensive, and the Menzies advanced in 
a sort of line, until they were within about one 
hundred paces from one another, when both, as if by 
one impulse, discharged their Spanish pieces, and then, 
flinging them on the ground, drew their claymores, 
“scrugged their bonnets,’’ and rushed to a close, with 
a yell that rent the hills. 

The conflict, in time, lasted but for a moment. 
Many were stretched on the ground in the twinkling 
of an eye, and those who stood firm in the tulzie 
seemed each to have discovered “ a warrior worthy of 
his steel,’’ until the whole bands became scattered over 
the plain, in a fierce and bloody contest, which as- 


sumed an appearance as if a multitude of war-|. 


like maniacs were in single combat, one against 
another. ‘The whole field thus presented a wild scene 


the skill which should have been devoted to the 
achievement of victory, and the consequent recovery 
of the foray, in fierce but valueless efforts, for the 
gratification of their personal feelings of vengeance. 
Their followers fought with a degree of bravery and 
obstinacy worthy of success; but they had no leader to 
direct the combined movement, without which they 
could achieve no victory, and they were thus evidently 
losing ground, and receding slowly over the plain, 
while the knight, barons, and a party who adhered to 
them, with the faith and constancy of a seine chrios, 
continued to make furious onslaughts at every point 
at which the Stewart leaders, especially Fortingall, 
showed themselves. 

Fortingall, Gartha, and Hincarvale, the gallant 
leaders of the small Stewart party, felt towards the 
knight and his barons the same intense enmity and 
'the same thirst of vengeance; but the former was a 
Gool, crafty, and wary leader; and from the moment 
he saw the incautious game the Menzies leader was 
pursuing, he formed the design of so manceuvring as 
to draw him away so far from his own party as to make 
him prisoner, when he had no doubt of being able to 
compel him to submit to very convenient terms, for 
‘the settlement of all questions pending between them.* 


—_—— me ee 


Hedariddhe chedaridde hodariddo, 
Chedaridde hodariddo hiodarimto hiho. 
Hodariddo chedaridde hedaridde I dar, 
Hodariddo chedaridde hedaridde ho, 
Hedariddhe chedaridde hodariddo hio, 
I darid, | hedariddhe chedaridde, hoe, 
Hiodariddo hioem. 

Hodaridde hoen hedariddhe cheda, 
Hodariddo hioem I darid I hedarid, 
Chedariddhe chedharid I hedariddhe, 
Chedaridde hodariddo hioem. 





of individual combats, where man was matched against 
man, and chieftain against baron, in a fierce, stern, | 
and deadly struggle. Swords clashed, armour rang, | 
and Warriors shouted, while the minstrels of the cou- | 
tending clans poured forth Euolibh gear,* in streams of | 


cette 








* The following specimen of the Eavlibh gear is from a MS.) 
of the syllabic music of the day. The equivalent note for each 


* Tur Rarp or Wyme.—The raid which ended in the burn- 
ing of Wyme Castle, aud the plundering of Sir Robert Menzies’ 
lands, arose out of a dispute between Menzies and Niel Stewart 
of Fortingall, regarding the lands of Rannoch, of which Menzies 
had got a grant, dated Ist September, 1502; and from an inei- 
dental notice in the Lord High Treasurer's account, would appear 


| to have taken place in October of that year. That this was a 


very destructive inroad will be seen from the following statement, 


'j which is likewise curious, as showing the warlike furniture of a 


wyllable is still knowa to many of the more eminent pipers of the J) sot mansion in the Highlands, at the commen nt of the 


Highlands. We may mention, in particular, the piper of his) 
lite Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex :— 


iGth centary. This I have taken from a decreet of the Lords of 
‘Council, in an action of damages raised by Menzies against 


SPECIMEN OF THE “EAOLIBH GEAR,” FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT.|| Stewart. The latter had attempted to get rid of the action, by 


Hodariddo chedaridde hedaridde I dar, 
Hodariddo chedaridde hedaridde ho, 


producing a discharge of all damages, which he had forced Sir 


Kober Menzies, then his prisoner, tg sigu, This plea failing 
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surpri 
suspicious of his bravery. 
—so humiliating to their clan pride—begin to enter 
into their heads, than, excited into the utmost degree 
of indignation, each, determined to be the first to 
meet the knight in deadly conflict, rushed towards him 
from different parts of the field. 

The high-minded Fortingall saw and understood 
their feelings, and, stung to the heart by the bare idea | 
of being suspected by his friends of cowardice, darted 
from his seine chrios, and, clearing his way with the 
rapidity and strength of a thunderbolt through the 
attendants of the knight, instantly challenged the 
combat he seemed to evade, if not to fear. 
knight beheld him with stern joy, and, ordering his 
men, on their lives, to fall back and leave them ample 
space and fair play, instantly advanced to mect his 
opponent. 

The translation of seine-chrios into “tail,” by Sir| 
Walter Scott, and which has now become the cant, 
word for the attendants of Highland gentlemen, of the | 
more ignorant writers in the periodicals and newspapers | 
of the country, shows how little the spirit of the pa-| 
triarchal system can be understood by the descendants 
of the vassals and serfs of the feudal system. All men 
were equal under the former, excepting when in the 
field, or at the mod, where the chief and chieftains com- 
manded, or acted as the jury of their respective clans. 
In birth, they were all equals, being equally descended 
from some one illustrious patriarch, venerated by all 
Hence their fraternal name | 
Hence, too, when Sir Walter | 
Scott placed the salt as a division between the chief | 
and chieftains of Glennaquoich and the clan, he again 
showed that he little understood the spirit of clanship, 
which, at the feast or the council, made them all just 
as equal, in rank and liberty of speech, as the officers 


attendants. 


as their common ancestor. 
of clann, or children. 
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him, he was ordained by the Lords of Council to pay the fullow- 
ing sums, by way of damages :— 


for the house. 


ness. 


for twelve Jakkis. 


for ane bust splint. 


for twa settalis and! 


gorgeatis. 


for ane hawmond (hel-!10 Os. for butter and cheese. 

12 merks for twelve bollis of 
meal and malt. 

£0 52s. for twa bollis of qwhite. 

0 54s. for three martis. 

4) merks for other victuals and 
gear pertaining to the 
said Robert and his | 


met. ) 


for certane stele bon-| 


netis. 
fortwenty-fourspeiris. 


arrowis, 


2 merks for certane swordis, 

bucklaris,andgluvis £40 Os. for oxen. 

400 merks for 50 chalders of 
aittis, with the fod- 
der: 12 bollis of bere, 
with the fodder, at 
16 merks the chalder, 


of plate. 


£3 Os. for certane burdettatis 


and cowbelles. 


3 Os. for a pewter weschell. 
5 Os, for pottis, 


£0 10a. for chandillaris. 
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's merks for caldronis. 

for certane splen.is. 40 6s, Sd. for spitis. 

‘LU Os, for the clothing of the 
said Robert and his 
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accordingly, threw himself continually in the path 
of the knight, and, the moment the latter assayed to 
assault him, artfully receded among his immediate 
This ruse having been practised re- 
peatedly, without acquiring the advantage he aimed at, 
Gartha and Hincarvale, to whom he had found no op- 
portunity of communicating his object, were at first 
at his manceuvres, and became ultimately 
No sooner did this idea 


of the British army are at the mess table. This ;, 
characteristically expressed in the following words, 
which were proclaimed by the seneschal at all cla, 
festivals (see Ronald Macdonald’s collection). Swidj ¢ 
thuairn-ear; suidh a thail-ear fugar ; suidhe gach duing 
mar as deise ; agus suidh usa a lisd-ear ; i.e., sit turner 
sit tailor, sit every man as is most convenient, and git 
thou arrow-maker. 

These terms, indicating the perfect equality in rank 
of every individual of the clan, were never omitted at 
any clan festival, until the chiefs and chieftains were 
converted into lairds, in the ignorance or policy of the 
British Parliament, in 1770; from which date the mere 





; 














'cock-laird of a hen-roost in the Highlands claps three 
feathers in his bonnet, and struts toa Waverley ball in 
| his toy-shop imitation of the ancient Highland dress, 
aping the absurd consequence of a feudal lord, and 
affecting to look on those who have been swindled of 
their inheritance, in his favour, as beings of an inferior 
creation ! 

In the meantime, the barons of Dale and Culdares, 
seeing the knight and the chieftain prepared for single 
combat, and observing the excited advance of Gartha and 
Hincarvale to the same point, also rushed to the sup. 
port of their leader. The kmight and barons, as pre. 
viously mentioned, were armed with spears, as well as 
swords and daggers. Their heads were protected by 
helmets, and they wore back and breast plates, as well 
as iron shields, while the chieftains had no defensive 
armour except the target. Thus armed, however, and 
animated with equal hate and equal bravery, both par. 
ties drew up, front to front, and ordered their men to 
fall back, and not to interpose, in tones which produced 
instant obedience. 

The knight, wielding his ample spear in his power- 
ful grasp, and extending his iron shicld like a ram. 
part before him, hurled the deadly weapon full at the 
breast of his foeman, little valuing the slight target 
by which it was covered. ‘The spear, true to the steady 
aim and strong arin, rushed through the target, entang- 
ling the ample plaid of the cheftain, and inflicting a 
wound on his left breast ; but the undaunted Fortingall, 
excited into fury rather than intimidated by the wound, 
with one cut of his keen-edged sword divided the spear 
in two, and advancing fiercely on the knight, delivered 


‘fa cut on his arm, which almost severed it from his 


shoulder. Nor did this fearful wound satiate the 
aroused vengeance of the chieftain, who was only saved 
from the stain of completing the fate of the wounded 
knight (at whom he made a deadly thrust, with the pomt 
of his sword) by Allan Og, who sprang, like an eagle, 
to the rescuc, and, extending his target over the wounded 
knight, bore back the excited victor. ' 

But if the sword, in the powerful hand of the chiel- 
tain of Fortingall, showed its superiority over the spear 
(as it always should in single combat), the result ws 
different in the conflict between the barons of Dale 
Culdares, and the chieftains of Gartha and Hin 
Culdares aimed a well-directed thrust of that form 
dable weapon at the throat of the brave and high- 
Gartha, which, glancing obliquely over the brass 
studs of his target, penetrated between his jaws, 
showed its point at the back of his head. ‘The gallast 
chieftain fell prone to the ground, writhed for & # 
ment in agony, and closed his eyes in death. 





Nor was the discomfiture of Hincarvale, if less fat) 
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gither less sudden or complete. The spear of Dale rushed 
through his target and arm, and fixed them to the stump 
of an aged tree, which bent, in decay, behind him. But 
the triumph of the victors was of short duration. The 
Glencoemen deemed them “worthy of their steel,’’ and 
advancing upon them, waved back their followers, and 
claimed the equal combat of the Fingalians. Scarcely 
had the victorious baron of Dale, whose spear stood 
quivering in the wood, through the impaled arm and 
target of Hincarvale, time to draw his sword, when the 
tarvet of Balbena dashed his shield aside, and before 
he could contemplate his death, the keen and trenchant 
blade passed with admirable precision over the edge of 
his gorget, and entering his throat, projected behind 
his ear. : 

In the meantime, Culdares, on seeing the fate of his 
companions, and that the day was lost, shouted his war- 
ery, to arrest the slowly-retiring steps of his clan, and 

wan to retire slowly and obliquely towards them— 
keeping the point of his spear in a direct line with the 
face of his pursuer, Dalgart. ‘The spear, though nota 
match for the sword in single and offensive combat, is 
an excellent weapon of defence in the hands of a cool, 
strong, and skilful soldier; anda better or braver than 
Culdares seldom wielded either the spear or the sword. 

Angus pursued him with rapid but cautious steps, 
seeking an opportunity of getting within the point of 
the spear, and fixing it in the target by a forward dash 
of his own arm; but the latter saw and defeated his 
purpose, by continually and dexterously withdrawing, 
advancing, and changing its direction, at every new 
effort of the Glencoeman. This manceuvring continued 
without any advantage being acquired by Dalgart, un- 
til Culdares found himseif eutering on some rongh and 
stony ground, which lay directly in the line of his re- 
treat, and which threatened to bring the contest to a 
crisis, by compelling him to stand to and fight it out. 
Again aud again he raised his voice and shouted for 
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throat, sternly demanded whether he would “ beg his 


life, or die ? ” 

Allan Og, who had stood close by his friend during 
the whole period of his pursuit, now interposed, and 
whispered to Dalgart, that Culdares had borne himself 
bravely, and did not deserve to be brought to the humi- 
liation of asking the courtesy he so well merited. “He 
is not only worthy of his life, but also of his arms,” 
continued the generous Allan, “ baron though he be.”’ 
Dalgart’s passion and excitement being already over, 
he was well pleased at the suggestion of his friend ; 
and raising Culdares (who had merely been stunned by 
the blow, owing to the strength of his casque) from 
the ground, he delivered to him his spear, observing, 
“that he would not have parted with it, had he known 
any other so worthy of possessing or so able to wield 
it as himself.” Culdares received the spear, and offered 
his hand to the Glencoemen, one after the other, with- 
out speaking a word. He was much affected by the 
defeat of the Menzies, the wound and imprisonment 
of the knight, and the death of Dale; but he parted 
with the wild and chivalrous Glencoemen “more in 
sorrow than in anger,” for he saw that the feudal sys- 
tem must ultimately prevail, and that their adherence 
Ito the patriarchal constitution and the rights and pri- 
'vileges of the people would inevitably lead to the de- 
struction of their race. 

On the arrival of the soldiers in the bosom of Glen- 
coe, they were halted, and the necessary arrangements 
were made for distributing them among the clan lan. 
It was then found that, without troubling the families 
‘of those who were absent with Balbena and Dalgart, 








or the widows of those men who had fallen in the 
| wars of Montrose and Dundee, four soldiers would re- 
| quire to be billeted on every family in the glen. 
| were accordingly told off by fours, and every four given 
'in eharge to a clansman, to be introduced to their re- 
spective hostesses. 


They 


The officers were invited to the 


his friends ; but the forayers, although, on driving the | houses of Glencoe and Achitriaden, and accepted the 
pursuers over the plain, they had ceased the slaughter || invitation with great pleasure, although informed that 


(having no wish to shed blood unnecessarily), felt 
strongly interested in the contest of their leaders, and 
were determined to prevent either a rally or a rescue 
in favour of Culdares. 

Dalgart, tantalized by the successful retreat, at length 
determined to bring his wily adversary to a stand-still. 
He stooped suddenly to the ground, and, like another 
Ajax, seizing the fragment of a rock, swung it high in 








the air, preparatory to discharging it, with all its crash- 
lag weight, full at the head of Culdares; but the cool 
aud daring baron, instantly seeing his advantage and 
his jeopardy, launched his spear at the same moment, 





with a strong and dexterous arm, full at the heart of 
Dalgart. The irresistible spear pierced through the 
centre of the target, passing between the Glencoeman’s 
plaid and breast, and inflicted a slight wound on his 
side. Angus, instantly dropping the stone, seized the 
spear with a quick and angry grasp, and wrenching it 
out of the hand of Culdares, rushed upon him like a 
flash of lightning, and with one heavy blow of the clubbed 
when spear on the helm, made him measure his 

on the ground. In the excitement caused, 
for a moment, by the narrow escape he had made from 
a weapon which he despised, the fiery Glencoeman 
Yielded to his passion, and, placing his foot on the 


on them as hosts and 


several of them would require to sieep on “ shakes- 
down,’’ and in one apartment. 

Captain Byng, before the party dispersed, again took 
Captain Campbell aside, and recommended it to him to 
ask for a house in some central and convenient situa- 
tion, where a strong guard should be placed; andalthough 
Glenlyon, like all bad officers, was envious of the su- 
periority of Byng, yet the alarm he had recently ex- 
perienced from his ignorance of, or inattention to, his 
duties as a commander, disposed him, on this occasion, 
to listen with complacency to his advice. An empty 
barn, where the house of Leckintuirn now stands, was 
assigned to them for that purpose by Glencoe, and a 
sergeant’s guard having been stationed there by Captain 
Byng, the party was dismissed, and the soldiers repaired 
to their respective hamlets and cottages throughout the 


glen 


In a few hours after, the soldiers were settled in 
their quarters—they and the Glencoemen who had met 
in the forenoon with their passions and prejudices 
excited against one another as to desire nothing more 
earnestly than the most deadly conflict, were seen united 
around the same table, or the same hearth, di i 
and enjoying the social and hospitable duties 

with the utmost cordiality 








breast of his prostrate opponent, and his sword to his 


Nor did the slightest interruption occur in the inter- 
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course of the soldiers and their entertainers during the 
whole period they remained in Glencoe, until the last 
fatal night, when the bosom of Scotland’s loveliest valley 
was stained with the life-blood of her loyal, brave, and 
generous children, and her history with one of its most 
dark and revolting chapters. 

The soldiers were delighted with the frank manners 
and warm courtesy of their entertainers, and the gay, 
romantic, and wild character of their poetry and tra- 
ditions; and, although the females of the glen were 
somewhat shy and distant, and studiously avoided any- 
thing approaching to a free or familiar intercourse with 
persons of such coarse manners and dissolute habits, 
comparatively speaking, yet they appeared amused at 
the fantastic originality of their attempts at wit and 
humour, and their various and whimsical imitations or 
mimicry of the simple verses or popular airs of the 
country, and rewarded them occasionally with a smile 
and a glance, the fascination of which can only be ap- 
preciated by such as have felt the charms and witnessed 
the kindness and the worth of the Highland maiden. 
There was, however, one instance in which the subtle 
god manifested his power on this occasion ; but it falls 
within our limits to relate only the fatal termination of 
the attachment in a subsequent chapter. 

Glencoe, whose kindly and unsuspicious nature dis- 
posed him to form hasty friendships with persons of 
plausible and polished manners, became very fond of 
his stranger guests, especially Glenlyon; and he deter- 
mined to invite not only the cheftains of the clan, but 
also several of the neighbouring gentlemen, to be pre- 
sent at a farewell dinner he resolved to give them, on 
the day previous to their departure from Glencoe. 
This day hadnow arrived, andextensive preparations were 
being made at Glencoe, when a sergeant waited upon 
all the officers with the orderly-book, requiring their 
attendance at the guard-house. On arriving at Leck- 
intuirn, they found the men formed in squares, pacing 
inwards, and Glenlyon already present, waiting for them 
with apparent impatience. The vicinity of the square 
was strictly searched, to prevent any person from lurk- 
ing there as a listener, and sentinels were then posted all 
around to keep off intruders. 

These precautions being taken, Glenlyon drew forth 
a packet he had received that morning from the Go- 
vernor at Fortwilliam, ordering a massacre that night 
of the whole male inhabitants of Glencoe! We will 
not stain our pages by copying the atrocious document. 
It was written in a style quite befitting its object, and 
detailed in language suited to a gathering for the de- 
struction of bears and wolves—the steps that should 
be adopted for the secure massacre of all, from the old, 
blind, and attenuated grandsire, “hurkling and host- 
ing” in his easy chair at the chimney-zews, to the babe, 
whose sweet smile and chubby form warmed and melted 
the heart of the mother. Nor did the language of Glenly- 
on, while representing to the soldiers the fate that would 
befal any of them that should be found backward in 
discharge of the duty imposed upon them, fall short in 
ferocity of the despatch itself. Even the common sol- 
diers themselves, infected by the horror of his language, 
stared at one another with pale faces and doubting 
hearts ; while the officers, with only one or two excep- 
tions, literally trembled, looking silently and aghast at 
their commanding officer, totally at a loss how to ex- 








tricate themselves from the cruel position in which they 
were placed. 

The common herd of the officers, as well as the pri. 
vates, felt that their own lives depended on obedience 
and secresy, and reluctantly resolved to succumb to 
discipline, and leave their superiors to answer for the 
infamy of the cruel and ruthless order which they were 
called upon to execute. Glenlyon took instant adyap. 
tage of the impression which had evidently been made 
upon them, by coolly proceeding with the usual routine 
of parade duty. ‘The officers were first called to the 
front, and then the sergeants, who, in their presenee 
received more particular instructions for the conduct 
and proceedings of themselves and men. We shall not 
detail these cold-blooded instructions, but leave them 
to the imagination of the reader, who can scarcely pic. 
ture to himself anything to exceed them either in atro- 
city or treachery. 

When the parade was over, and the men dismissed, 
Captain Byng, who had retired into the picket-house 
to conceal his emotion, took Glenlyon aside, and, pre- 
sentinga packet to him, said —“ Major Campbell, I beg to 
hand you my resignation of the commission I had the 
misfortune to accept in King William’s service, and to 
request that you will send it to the commander of the 
forces without delay.’’ 

Glenlyon’s face became distorted with rage, and his 
eye flashed and glared, for a moment, at the erect 
figure and proud and scornful air of Captain Byng ; \but 
they sunk before the firm and steady glance of the sol- 
dier and man of honour, and it was with difficulty he 
could command sufficient resolution to say that, in the 
painful circumstances in which he found himself placed, 
he could not consider it his duty to accept of or to 
forward his resignation, and would by no means be 
auswerable for the consequences to himself, of the de- 
sertion of his duty, at such a crisis, to the detachment. 

“And pray, sir,” he continued, with an effort at 
coolness and calmness, “in what direction do you pro- 
pose to make your escape ?” 

“ Being no longer a commissioned officer,” replied 
Captain Byng, “I do not feel myself privileged to en- 
cumber Major Campbell with matters which concern 
only a humble individual like myself. You have my 
commission in your hands, sir, and must relieve me of 
my duties and responsibilities as an officer.” 

“And what if [ should consider it my duty neither 
to forward your resignation nor to permit your escape? 
[ am in a peculiar position, and may not risk anything 
whereby my secret may be divulged, and the traitors 
prepared to avenge rather than to suffer. How aml 
to know that he, who is evidently not favourable to his 
Majesty’s service, may not, in a fit of fantastic horror 
or romantic generosity, choose to sacrifice his own re 
putation, and to afford the benefit of his high military 
talents and experience to the Glencoemen, for our de- 
struction ?” 

Captain Byng looked carefully up and down the 
glen, and saw that the whole officers and men, €%- 
cepting the guard, which was under the co 
his own feudal vassal and follower, Sergeant Stavely, 
had disappeared. He therefore felt satisfied that no 
attempt would be made for his arrestment ;—for the 
sergeant was well-known to Glenlyon for his devoted 
attachment to Captain Byng, and his influence over the 
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men The Major, therefore, saw that he was not in 
. position to enforce the arrestment he had at first con- 
and looked puzzled and dissatisfied. The 

in then calmly replied :— 

« Major Campbell, when I leave the service, I shall 
not leave my honour and reputation behind me; so 
that your secret is safe in my keeping, as you know 
full well, for our acquaintance is not of yesterday. I 
also know you, sir; and you see that in my hand which, 
jn so far as you are individually concerned, forms a suf- 
ficient passport for my departure from Glencoe. But, 
were your courage less doubtful, I know that the ser- 





vice in which you are now engaged is too agreeable to 
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your native character, to induce you to risk its success 
on the issue of a personal conflict with me. ll this 
[ am aware of; and, as I now doubt your honour not 
less than your courage, I request that you will step 
into the guard-house, where you will find pen, ink, and 
paper, and acknowledge that you have accepted my 
resignation.”’ 

Glenlyon looked “ unutterable things,’’ but he 
seemed to consider compliance as his most prudent 
step; and he soon wrote and returned with the re- 
quired acknowledgment, and delivered it to Captain 
Byng. 

(To be continued.) 





THE PRESENT STATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD—ITS DEFECTS AND 
REMEDIES. 


Tue interposition of the Premier has resulted in the 

tponement for the present session of Parliament of 
the question of a Royal Commission of inquiry into the 
state of our ancient Universities. We need hardly point 
out that in this interposition is involved a pledge of 
future investigation on the subject. 

We have already brought before our readers a very 
remarkable production, bearing on it the broad seal of 
the University of Oxford; having been written by one 
of the fellows of its colleges.* The author originally 
started as a disciple of the Tractarian body, and after 
various voyaging, has arrived at the state of mind we 
have described. According to the account which our 
author gives of himself, a select band of individuals, 
starting with the same principles, have ended with the 
same results. They have formed part of a great in- | 
tellectual movement, which have shaken alike the 
Church and the Universities ; for even the Universities, 
the centre of the opposition to the progress of the age, 
have been drifted down the mighty flood of progress. 
This is the result of an irresistible law of human na- 
ture—the law under which man cannot help developing 
himself either for good or for evil. Under its influence, 
principles the most completely Conservative, by ad- 
hering strictly to the letter of institutions—and Con- 
servatism, asa principle, adheres to the letter—under 
the agencies which act, and must act, on human society, 
become the authors of changes of the most important 
kind. An instance of this we have in the obstinate 
adhesion to the forty-shilling freehold, as a qualifica- 
tion for the elective franchise. ‘The value of money 
changed, and the forty-shilling freeholder became 
the most democratic portion of the old constitution. 
Human nature is carried on with the age in which 
it lives. Things external to the mind, over which the 
mind exerts no control, become the subjects of incessant 
alteration. An institution in one age assumes a wholly 
different character in another, although its outward 
form may have been carefully preserved. 

It has fared with the University of Oxford as it 
has fared with all things human. Whig, Radical, 














* Since writing the above a similar work has appeared from 
the pen of another Oxford graduate, the Rev. F. Foxton, M.A., 
formerly of Pembroke College, and perpetual curate of Stoke 
Prior, and Docklow, Herefordshire, It is entitled “Popular Chris- 








Wanity,” 


Churchman, Dissenter, must change, whether they will 
or no, because they exist in time, and time drags us 
along with it, although we ourselves may not be sensi- 
ble of its progress. The significancy of the old passes, 
and new meaning is generated. Though struggling 
against the stream, the universities have been carried 
onward by the mighty torrent of humanthought. Their 
friends have imagined that they were preserving the 
old edifice intact. They preserved the walls, the build- 
ings, and the framework; but to preserve the same 
meaning, while all external things were changing, was 
above the power of man. Oxford and its institutions 
had a siguificancy in the fifteenth century; but com- 
ing into contact with a wholly different external world, 
the very same institutions bave a totally changed signi- 
fication in the nineteenth. Theyare addressed to altered 
feelings, principles, and characters. Light may continue 
the same element, but what would follow if the seei 
principle were in a state of perpetual flux? Such has 
been the fate of Oxford. It has resisted progress. It 
has refused to modify its institutions. Even the very 
same spirit is still there—its great animating principle 
—but still it has been compelled to drift with the tide of 
time, and all its institutions have suffered a violent jar 
with the feelings of the age. 

The watchword has been “Catholicism and immova- 
bility.’ The result has been, Mr. Newman and his 
school have drifted one way, Mr. Froude and his friends 
another, Dr. Pusey another; while all started with a com- 
mon origin, and all fondly imagined that they had found 
out a principle which would secure the human mind in in- 
fallible purity and unchangeableness of faith. Profes- 
sing to bow to unlimited authority, results have followed 
more diverse than those which could have flowed from 
the most unlimited exercise of private judgment. One 
is become a papist, another an infide!, another eats the 
bread, while he denies the doctrines, of the Church, 
another is a dissenter, another is a nealogian ; and all 
this has resulted from an attempt to force the human 
mind into uniformity on points on which its author 
never intended that it should be uniform, because these 
points involve the mere outward form which truths 
assume, and not the realities of truth. Still, however 
varied be its results, a spirit has of late years emanated 
from Oxford which, in its character, is essentially one. 
Whether it be animating the mind of Mr, Newman, 





§26 
or Dr. Pusey, or Mr. Sewell, or Dr. Hook, or Mr. 
Froude, or Mr. Allies, the principle is the same. It 
is the principle of priestcraft, the principle of sceptical 
unbelief in individual judgment. What effect has this 
principle created on the age ? Has it fallen in with 
its development ? Has it influenced its tendencies for 
good ? 

We answer, No. ‘The spirit which has issued from 
Oxford has been a spirit of simple evil. Weare not, 
in speaking of this principle, speaking of the great con- 
servative principles of human nature. These are quite 
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ciples of Toryism. With these we are not now coy. 
tending. They are part of human nature, and fo, 
them nature herself has provided a powerful and effes. 
tive remedy. Of a far different nature from sim 
Toryism, we believe to be the principle whose home 
in England is emphatically at Oxford. We believe it 
to be not like the other principles of human nature, 
mixed principle, but one wholly from beneath; like, as 
we believe, the pure principles of Christianity, its 
opposite, to be wholly from above. With whatever 
this principle is mixed, it mars the good which actually 





isin it. It has been the unvarying opponent of the 
Christian religion for eighteen centuries. Outside the 
Church it has persecuted ; inside it has corrupted. 


different in character, and form part of man’s present | 
mental constitution, only mischievous, as all other prin- | 
ciples, when made the sole principle of action. But | 
the principle of which we are speaking, the same in all|} This principle has produced alike Laud and Gibbon, 
ages, however different in result, we shall, for want of | Bellarmine and Voltaire, Newman and Froude. ]j 
a word more expressive, designate as the principle of | creates a Bonner or a Robespierre. Infidelity and de. 
priestcraft, admitting, however, that this word only | graded superstition are alike its result. Its great prin. 
describes it in some of the outward results, and not in || ciple is the denial of the possibility of placing truth on 





its inward reality. This we consider to be to human |/the firm basis of the rational connection of the indi. 
nature a universal principle of evil. It sets itself in 
opposition to every development of man’s nature. It lies 
across the path of his improvement. In religion it 


interposes an impassable barrier between man and his | 


God. In politics it is selfishness. In philosophy it 
is the dlintin of judgment. Whether in Egypt, or 
India, or Christendom, it is the same, and its influence 
baneful. It involves the prostration of the many before 
the few ; the surrender of man’s rationality and inde- 
pendent agency. It establishes the shadow for the 
substance. It degrades the masses. It opposes it- 
self to every influence for good. It makes the priest 
into the God. 

This is the influence which has gone out from Ox- 
ford ; in results various, in essence one. Its home is 
the University. There it lives and has vital energy. 
At intervals it sinks into a state of quiescence and in- 
action; then, like the volcano, its inaction is succeeded 
by a new effort of destructive activity. Since the 
time that Oxford has been purged of Wicliff and Lol- 
lardism, its character has been formed in its corporate 
eapacity. Always has it been behind the age, and run 
counter to its best improvements. In the time of the 
Stuarts it was their evil genius, by preaching non-re- 
sistance, which tempted them to their doom. It sub- 
sequently fullilled to them the character which Satan 
gives of Job. The Stuarts put forth their hand, and 
it cursed them to the face. It subsequently became 
the focus of Jacobitism. In the iron age of religion, 
scarce a ripple moved its stagnated waters. Once it 
produced Laudianism. In our own time it has produced 
Puseyism. Improvements as they arrive are adopted 
in Oxford last. We ourselves can remember that the 
first attempt to reach Oxford by a railway was de- 
feated by the opposition of the University. Forsooth, 
its youth were so pure, that they would be contami- 
nated by ready access to the metropolis.T 

This act was, perhaps, the result of the simple prin- 





+ Whenthethen Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Gilbert, Bishop of Chiches- 
ter (whose near relation held the greatest number of shares in 
the canal, whose profits were supposed to be likely to be affected 
by the railway), was examined before the House of Lords, Lord 
Brougham facetiously asked the rev. gentleman whether he 
thought the metropolis might not suffer as well, The learned 
lord was more uucharitable than we wish to be, in interpreting 
the Vice-Chancellor’s motives, 


vidual judgment. One form of this is popery, another 
catholicism, a third infidelity. Between the infidelity 
of Bellarmine, who denies truth to be distinguishable 
by the individual judgment, andthe universal denial of all 
truth, there is but astep. Convince me that there is 
one only infallible guide, without whose guidance cer. 
tainty is unattainable, and convince me that that infalli- 
ble guide is impossible to be believed, and universal 
scepticism is the necessary result. The interval is the 
smallest possible which separates universal belief with- 
out evidence, and believing nothing. 

We do not mean to deny that there is a principle 
opposed to good, which consists in the universal 
abrogation of authority simply as such. Its oppo- 
sition, however, is not so complete. This principle 
may accidentally conduce to good, by destroying what 
is bhad—the other never. Of this latter evil principle 
we consider Oxford to contain the most perfect embodi- 
ment which exists in this country. As fact, whenever 
the principle has burst forth with renewed energy, it 
has emanated from Oxford. The spirit of the place is 
formed on it. Every institution conduces to its pro- 
duction. 

Considering this subject to be of the highest impor- 
tance, and that the same causes will ever produce the 
same effects, it is our intention to examine into the 
system of the University, from which, as a source, we 
believe these principles necessarily flow. 

The whole feeling and system of the place is resis- 
tance to change. ‘ What is new is bad, what is old is 
good,” is the motto of a man thoroughly imbued with 
the genuine feelings of Oxford. Human nature has re- 
ceived her utmost progression. Science, philosophy, and 
politics admit of no advancement. In the statement even 
of religious truth, discovery is impossible. Perfect Chris- 
tianity was committed to the keeping of the Catholic 
Church. Physical science,* political economy, thestudy of 





* An illustration of this isto be found in the fact, that in the 
last Lent term, a statute was rejected by convocation, because, 
while it provided for a public examination in modern history, 
included one on its cognate sciences. Under this expression, danger 
in the shape of political philosophy and political economy wass@p- 
posed to lurk. Visions of Macaulay and Senior affrighted the Con- 
servative mind. Fears of the discovery of the identity of Protee- 
tionism and Communism were entertained. At this moment 
history is rejected by a formal vote of convocation, from an ppt 








/heusion of the attendant evils, A school of natural philosophy 
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gan in the multiform modes of his modern development, 
gre unworthy of the attention of those who have studied 
aristotle or Butler. The world of activity, of politics, 
and religion, must move according to my formula, 
which is the universal solution of universal truth. 

We have already said that the university, asa living 
pody, is deeply imbued with one particular form of 
thought, which may be designated, though somewhat inac- 
carately,as the principleof priestcraft. With the state of 
mind itself, as it exists there in livingvitality, we can have 
no more to do— it is a simple fact—it is there, deeply 
gs we grieve at its existence. But we must now draw 
attention to the state of things which it has produced, 
and the machinery by which it is nourished and engen- 
dered. : 

The existing form of the university is particularly 
suited for the nourishment and growth of this spirit. 
Perhaps the spirit itself has given it its existing forin. 
It is called a university ; but the fact is, neither Ox- 
ford nor Cambridge, in any proper sense of the term, 
are universitics. By a university we understand, if 
the term has any proper meaning, a society devoted to 
the study of all the arts and sciences. In this a uni- 
versity differs from a school or acollege. It is a place 
where all the arts and sciences should be studied. [{t 
is where all their great results should be modified and 
fused into a whole. It is where the narrow views 
which are the result of the exclusive study of particu- 
lar branches of the sciences, should be enlarged by their 
being compared with the results of universal science. 
Viewing religion, science, philosophy, as a great whole, 
they require to be surveyed in their relative propor- 
tions. ‘These great results require to be mutually fused, 
blended, amalgamated. To effect this is the proper 
function of the university : in a university the arts and 
sciences should be studied by spirits in close mutual 
communion-—does Oxford fulfil this? The friends and 
opponents of its system will alike answer, No. 

The friends of the system will say, we do not wish 
itto be sc. Our highest view of its mission is, that in 
it should be formed a state of character, moral and in- 
tellectual, essentially antagonistic to change t Its 
oflice is, to assamethe truth of certain great principles, 
and to plant them deep in the heart of the rising gene- 
ration, It ought to be the great pillar and support of 
the Church, always remembering, that what we mean 
by the Church is those opinions which we the parties 
in power hold. A certain mode of thinking and feel- 
ing; moral, intellectual, religious, and political, has been 
established here. This system we accept with all 
reverence. We do not inquire into it. Weare its ser- 
vants, All inquiring spirits, therefore, we do our best 
to put down. That human nature or truth progresses, 
we believe a heresy to assert. We have already at- 
tained the most perfect system of Christianity. That 
system is the embodied idea of a priesthood. Every- 





has been agreed to; but this is only as a sop to the Cerberus of 
public opinion. It is devoutly hoped that the absence of ma 
chinery for education in physical science, and a pious regard to 
the provisions of our founders in confining fellowships and 
scolarships to literary merit, will successfully ward off the threat- 
eved influx of inductive habits of mind incident to physical 


Dr. Huber, the German historian of the Ancient English 
Universities, and their warm admirer, actually takes this line of 
wgument in their defence, 
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thing which tends to foster this is good, to contradict 
it impious. 

The university does not profess, therefore, to study 
universal truth. It confines itself to those pursuits 
which are conducive tothe ends mentioned above. Be- 
lieving practically inthe impossibility of discovering any 
new truth, or, at any rate, that there is any truth of 
importance remaining to be discovered, its system is 
erudition, not thought. Believing that all the truths 
of religion are in the keeping of the Church Catholic, 
and that the inquirer after them has only to turn over 
the Patristic folios, it scorns all the light which modern 
science throws on the sacred page. Believing practi- 
cally that sacred truth is only to be seen through the 
spectacles of existing human systems, abrogating the 
right of private judgment and individual responsibility 
in matters of faith, it does its best to destroy all in- 
dividual reasoning on subjects connected with religion. 
Keep in the beaten path. Bold inquiries into history 
are dangerous. They may shake your belief in estab- 
lished traths ; don’t trouble yourself in moral or men- 
tal philosophy, beyond what the old standards, Aristotle, 
Plato, and Butler, have written. It is impossible to 
say in what this thinkingage will end. Beware of ex- 
amining too closely into the laws of thought. To our 
system of logic nothing can possibly be added. Ger- 
mans are dreamers. Scotch metaphysicians are miser- 
ably shallow. Do you think it possible that such men 
as Aristotle and Piato should not have sounded the re- 
motest depths of the human mind, and that Aldrich is 
not their veracious interpreter. A thorough investiga- 
tion into these subjects will perhaps make people be- 
lieve only on rational evidence. What then will become 
of our Church system? ‘The same reason makes us 
throw all the contempt on the study of mathematics we 
are able. Viewed at their highest, they are only the 
laws of the material universe, and deep thinkers will 
only consider as real the suprasensible. Facts, and the 
laws of their investigation, are not worthy of the atten- 
tion of the philosopher. ‘Things, as perceived by the 
senses, do not inform us of the nature of real existence. 
They are no certain test of truth. A tuind which brings 
truth to the test of facts, and only believes what is 
possible, would have little or no reverence for the 
Fathers. The application of rational evidence to the 
study of history, and the belief only of that portion of 
it, for which evidence exists, is to touch the very ark 
of the covenant. How many of our most cherished 
views and prejudices would perish if such a criterion 
were employed! Such a test accurately employed 
would destroy most of our theories about Catho- 
lic truth, and yet they are by all means to be be 
lieved, however deficient in evidence or probability. 
Political economy produces Radicalism. What rational 
man would rest on such a basis of belief as statistics ? 
What need is there to examine into the philosophical 
principles of law? Ilas not Blackstone written all that 
can be written on the subject? You had far better 
be employed in debating about the different meanings of 
es and %, and discussing the quantity of a syllable, ascer- 
taining the precise worth of some ancient coin, weight, 
or measure ; or, if you will meddle with such subjects, 
study the Republic and Laws of Plato, and reject all 
modern experience. Such pursuits and studies are the 
best suited forforming the mindsof Professorsof Ecclesi- 








jastical History, To be iguoraut of the history of our 
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own country, and of all Europe besides, is a far less 
deadly sin than to commit a false quantity. It is far 
better to be ignorant of all the glorious works of Crea- 
tion and their uses than not to be able to write cor- 
rect Latin. You may be ignorant of the nature of 
eclipses, of the changes of the seasons, the causes of 
the tides, the profundities of the solar system, but if 
you cannot write Alcaics or lambics, you shall never be 
elected to a scholarship. However ignorant you may 
be of all the philosophical principles of grammar, be | 
sure you know all Dawes’s canons. Although you can- | 
not write a line of English correctly ; and if you were | 
to attempt to compose a sermon yourself, it would be | 
utterly unfit for delivery in the pulpit; or if you were | 
to attempt to speak in public, you would be a cruel in- | 
fliction on your auditory; yet be sure you can imitate | 
the style of Livy, Herodotus, and Thucydides. This is | 
far more important than to know even their contents. | 
Finally, of the one class of subjects we know nothing, | 
of the other something; if the subjects in question 
were generally studied, we should cease to hold the 
monopoly of education. 

Such are the feelings which consciously or uncon- 
sciously govern Oxford. The limitation of its studies | 
destroys its character as a university. ‘The enchain- 
ment of the mind to establish theories of truth destroys 
it as a place of intellectual and moral training. Why | 
is encouragement alone afforded to the study of Greek | 
and Latin, and chiefly to the most unimportant parts | 
of the literature of those languages ’ Is the great 
modern world nothing? Is its poetry nothing? Is its | 
philosophy nothing ? Are Latin verses more important | 
than the knowledge of the great results of modern 
science? Are the theories and reveries of the Timeus | 
less dangerous, or more worthy of study than modern | 
Geology ? Are the dreams of the mystics to be pre-| 


| 


ferred to sound views of Scriptural criticism? Are the | 


interests of Oriental literature to be represented by | 
half a dozen pupils who attend the lectures of Profes- | 
sor Wilson? Ought the publication of notes on a| 
Greek play to be the road to the oflice of chief over- | 
seer of souls? If we have had great men, they have 
not become great by these pursuits, but in spite of these | 
pursuits. What a mass of talent has been frittered | 
away on these puerilities, or handed over to hopeless | 
superstition! Can a body which systematically ex- | 
cludes nine-tenths of the subjects of human thought | 
from the circle of its studies be with any propriety | 
designated a university. | 
But we must descend to particulars, and bring our 
charge ina more definite form; we must point out the | 
disease of the system, and then suggest its remedies. | 
1. Original thinking is discouraged at Oxford. The | 
whole system is to encourage erudition and not thought. | 
Sciences are not studied as sciences, but as books. It | 
is the correctness of the student’s knowledge of his | 
books, and not the scientific knowledge of his subjects, 
which is the test of merit in an Oxford examination. 
No effort is made to test the student’s acquaintance 
with the real science of the subject, or to develop in 
his mind universal views of truth. The question is, 
what says your book ? If, for instance, a student takes 
in the ethics, it is no matter of chief importance to be 
able to compare Aristotle’s system with other systems of 
moral truth, or to probe deeply into its defects. It is 











nature out of different existing systems which js acty. 
ally consistent with Revelation. The effect of this j, 
to crush thought, to remain satisfied with 
principles. ‘There is no effort to read history with g 
philosophic eye; to ascertain what will be from wha: 
has been. To discover the invariable laws of human de. 
velopment is no part of the Oxford system. The ever. 
recurring demand is simple fact. What says Liyy 
what Herodotus, what Thucydides? But to extract 
truth from these writers; to ascertain whether these 
writers have spoken truth, and to obtain a living view 
of past time, is not viewed at Oxford as the study of 
history. According to Oxford modes of thinking, Alison 
is a better historian than Carlyle; Clarendon thay 
Macaulay ; the movements of a fleet are of equal im. 
portance as the development of a principle. 

The study of logic is placed at Oxford on the nar. 
rowest possible basis. Aldrich still continues the text- 
book. The philosophy of the human reason, according 
to the Oxford creed, is contained within the narrow 


|limit of his pages. Now, it is none of our present 


business to pronounce an opinion on the merit of ex. 
isting systems of logic, or of the philosophy of mind; 
but that Aldrich contains a moderately true account of 
the matter, it requires all the faith, and more than the 
faith, of an Oxford man to believe. It is quite asto. 
nishing how few Oxford men have read the Organon, 
although logic is the study to which the university has 
especial respect. The logicians of the middle ages are 
unheard of and unknown, Modern writers might as 
well never have existed. No effort is made to create 
a really scientific system out of past labours. Mental 
philosophy is viewed at Oxford as a completed science, 
in which no discovery is possible, and to which no ad- 
dition can be made. The cause of this is the univer- 
sal waut of faith at Oxford in the progressiveness of 
truth. The existence of real scientific thought pre- 
supposes the perception of a want. Oxford men do 
not feel this want. It presupposes that truth, in any 
particular department, is not yet attained, but is always 
being attained. The unscientific nature of the Oxford 
mind is well contented with the existing system. It 
is devoid of scientific doubt; it exerts no eager in- 
quiry. lence, year after year goes on. ‘They are 
always studying logic. No addition is made. The 
very same subjects which occupied them ten years ago 
occupy them now, and are no nearer being decided. 
Consequently, the science of logic is waterlogged—it 
makes no progress. Aldrich is still all in all. The 
reason of this is—‘ to question the established ’” has 
become, at Oxford, heresy, and scientific progression is 
inseparable from scientific doubt. 

We often think with wonder with what a small 
amount of reading, information, or thinking, it is pos- 
sible for a man at Oxford to obtain the reputation of 
a profound philosopher. The actual acquaintance with 
three or four treatises of Aristotle, as many of Plato, 
‘ Butler’s Analogyand Sermons,” and a total ignorance 
of all else which has ever been written on the subject, 
before or since, entitle a man to think himself worthy 
of a high rank as a man of science. Such a state of 
things would seem incredible in a university. We 
will venture to assert, that not one in fifty men who 
enjoy a high reputation for scientific thought in Oxford 
have ever read through the works of Aristotle or Plate. 








po proof of proficiency to erect a view of man’s moral 


Of Oriental philosophy, and of the philosophy of the 
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middle ages, the whole class are simply profoundly 
ignorant. Men professing to be mental philosophers, 
snd capable of giving instruction in mental science, 
have not read the writings of our own countrymen; 
the Scotch metaphysicians they have not seen; to the 

writers they have not given the smallest at- 
tention. ‘The great mass of the profound intellects, 
who have turned their attention to the study of their 
own mental frame, as far as these philosophers are 
concerned, have existed in vain. This fact is worthy 
of attention, as proving the utterly unscientific condi- 
tion of the university, quite apart from the truth or 
falsehood of the systems themselves. If the study of 
mind be a science, the great theories of mind, whether 
true or false, which have been from time to time ad- 
vanced, must be the subjects on which that science is 
to operate, and without the study of which it cannot 
progress. 1 may wholly disbelieve the truth of cer- 
tain principles of mental philosophy ; but the study of 
ihem is the necessary condition of the progress of that 
philosophy. The present state of Oxford, respecting 
mental science, is only defensible on the principle that 
truth respecting mind is unattainable, and mental 
science an impossibility. 

Nor is physical science in a better condition. Physi- 
cal science is the study of the book of nature. It is 
the elevation of the mind from nature’s self, to nature’s 
glorious Author; from the works of God, to the great 
and glorious worker. Now, in this branch of science, 
there is not the smallest life in the university.* In no 
point is it more completely dead. Some think that 
the study of nature leads to infidelity, though St. 
Paul tells us it displays God’s eternal power and God- 
head. Others say, that it is a bad discipline for 
the mind; that it subjects truth to the test of the 
senses; that it leads to materialism; that it sub- 
verts our belief in the true principles of causation ; 
that it destroys the ideality of the mind. These 
things might be said by sceptics; but one is sur- 
prised to know that they are maintained among those 
who at least profess to believe that the universe is 
the kingdom of the Omnipotent. We assert it ad- 
visedly, Oxford men are scandalously ignorant of natural 
philosophy. No means are adopted to give them an 
idea on the subject. Men attain its highest honours 
who are profoundly ignorant of all the phenomena and 
laws of nature, and who have not the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the wisdom displayed in the works of God. 
To the same charge, with some splendid exceptions, 


—_—— 


* While we write, we hear of a movement at Oxford for 
erecting a museum and lecture rooms for natural philosophy ; 
bat this movement is confined to a few. A meeting was held 
in the Theatre, at Oxford, on the Tuesday before the last com- 
memoration, at which the speakers were, the Warden of New 
College, the Master of University, the Master of Pembroke, the 
Principal of Brasennose, Professors Powell and Daubeny, and 
Messrs. Greswell, Hayward Cox, Sewell, and Hill. Less than 
one half of the heads of houses, and a few professors, were pre- 
sent, with a sprinkling of ladies. Such was the inauguration of 
physical science in the university. Happily, a liberal individual, 
resident in the metropolis, has come forward with an offer of 
£10,000 towards the undertaking ; and it now remains for us to 
see what the university will contribute from its ample funds, 
arising from the monopoly in printing Bibles and Testaments. 
We shall rejoice if shame compel an instalment towards meeting 
the demands of public opinion. But until fellowships are given 
&* a reward of scientific merit, the machinery for instruction 
mast be still wanting, and the collection of a museum compara- 
tively useless, 
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the clergy as a body lie open. Men who are utterly 
ignorant of the mode at which the great truths of as- 
tronomy are arrived at, would think it disgraceful not 
to be able to scan a Greek verse. We ask, in deep 
astonishment, how is it possible for a university to 
neglect physical science as it is neglected at Oxford ? 
The true, though we trust the unconscious, cause of 
this neglect is, the secret consciousness that the hearty 
study of physical science would be utterly subversive 
of the Oxford principles of mystical philosophy. 

Until of late years, Dr. Buckland had succeeded in 
drawing some attention to the study of geology, not 
without considerable jealousy on the part of the 
authorities. Geology is a science which has attractions 
for its study of which other sciences are destitute. It 
is not ouly a science, but a recreation. It admits of 
being studied in the open air, and on horseback ; hence 
it has even some inducement for the votary of pleasure. 
This, however, constitutes the only exception, and that 
only for atime. Dr. Buckland’s class has dwindled to 
threes and fours’ The science of astronomy, that 
most magnificent study of the human intellect, lies 
prostrate. Nineteen-twentieths of the fellows have 
little or no acquaintance with its ordinary truths. 
There is no inducement at Oxford to study physical 
science ; the rewards are for the study of Latin and 
Greek. An Oxford student never troubles his head 
about it; hardly comprehends the subjects connected 
with it. They do not pay. <A professor may advertise 
a lecture, but he will get no class ; until, from sheer 
discouragement, he will cease to advertise more lec- 
tures than are absolutely necessary to procure him 
payment of his salary. 

But it is needless to dilate on the state of the 
physical sciences at Oxford. The state of mathemati- 
cal studies is sufficient proof. Where mathematics 
are not studied, the physical sciences cannot exist. 
Now, Oxford professedly encourages mathematical 
studies. She has a class list. But, while all the ad- 
vantages go the other way, with what success is the 
experiment attended ? We appeal to the mathemati- 
cal class list ; and let it be remembered that a mathe- 
matical class is very important to many young men 
in obtaining situations in public schools. If our 
memory does not fail us, the number of students 
who obtained mathematical honours last term was 
ten; and when we consider that, to obtain a fourth 
class, all that is necessary is an acquaintance with four 
books of Euclid, and Algebra as far as equations, 
mathematical studies at Oxford must be low indeed, 
But it will be said, Cambridge studies the mathema- 
tical sciences, and Oxford the mental and moral. To 
separate these studies is not to perform their mission 
as universities. Cambridge ought to study the mental 
and moral, and Oxford the physical and mathematical, 
But, to any real scientific use, we doubt whether 
science of any kind is studied at Oxford; whether it 
be mathematical, mental, moral, or religious. Deep, 
scientific study would imperil the Oxford system of 
religious belief. With them, sciences are already de- 
veloped far enough for any good purpose. All that 
remains for the existing generation is, by the exertion 
of mere erudition, to store up what has already been 
discovered. Oxford would reduce science to the state 
it was in under the lower Greek empire—a criticism 
of former great works without any attempt to emulate 
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them. That these labours require to be carried on 
unto perfection—that there should be a generous at- 
tempt to outstrip what has gone before—seldom enters 
the head of an Oxonian. The proof of this is, the 
sciences at Oxford make no progress. Questions of 
morals, merit, politics, religion, continue the same. 
Whatever progress is made, is made outside the uni- 
versity. 

One would have supposed that the scientific princi- 
ples of poetry were suited to be an Oxford study, and 
that it was a studywhich was in keeping with the genius 
of the place. The utter want of scientific spirit is de- 
structive to scientific inquiry of every description. 
Poetry itself is little cultivated; the principles of poetry 
are not understood at Oxford. The only treatise on the 
subject which can be said to be studied is the Poetics 
of Aristotle. But on whatever subject Aristotle was 
great, the laws of poetic thought were certainly not 
what his mind was calculated to grasp. Of enthusiasm, 
at least, he was guiltless. A terminal lecture is also 
read on the subject of poetry, by the professor. In 
order that it may be as extensively useful as possible, 
and may convey the most definite ideas into the minds of 
the auditors, it is written in Latin. Frequently, instead 
of teaching the great principles of poetry, it largely 
deals in renderings of pieces of English writers into 
Latin verse. Louth’s Lectures on Isaiah were once 
delivered from this chair, but, alas! how are the mighty 
fallen! Of late years,* instead of looking out for a 
person most competent to explain the principles of 
poetry, the filling of this chair has been made the test 
for trying the strength of certain theological parties 
in the university. One lecture a term must be given 
to attain the salary. 

But poetry, as everything else which has been 
written since the three first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, stands excluded from the studies of the 
University. The classical poets are studied, because 
the study of them pays. They are the road to the 
attaining fellowships and classes. But the great works 
of poetry produced by the modern mind form no part 
of systematic Oxford study. Our own immortal coun: 
trymen, Shakespeare and Milton, and the most intimate 
acquaintance with their contents, weigh little in an 
Oxford examination. Far better are heathen poets || 
than Christian. Perhaps Milton is too Puritanical ; at 
any rate, he was a Dissenter, and uneatholic. Poetry, 
to be acceptable at Oxford, must be in Greek or Latin. 
One class we should except—the mystic religious. 
Men who would scoff at Milton may full well be de- 
voted admirers of Keble. 


. It must be admitted that the present professor, Mr. Garbet, 
is, in all respects (excepting non-residence), qualified for his post. 
But he owes his election, not to a consideration of his merits, but 
to a successful opposition to his antagonist, Mr. Williams, arising 
out of the connection ofthe latter with the Tracts for the Times. 
Recently, the tables were turned. The present Anglo-Saxon profes- 
sor owes his appointment to his contributions to the Guardian 
(Puseyite) newspaper. The present logic professor, to one of his 
opponents being supposed to have studied German philosophy, 
and but lately the election to a professorship of modern languages, 
all but hung on theconnection of one of the candidates, by marriage, 
with the editor of a weekly journal of Puseyite tendencies. A few 
years since, Professor Maurice, of King’s College, London, was pre- 
vented from being a candidate for the Political Economy chair, 
through his rejection of Dr. Pusey’s views on baptism. To such 
an extent do prejudices of this description pervade everything at 





| Similar to the other subjects of pursuit, is the 
tem which has grown up of late years, known as 
ford theology. As distinct from scientific thought, i 
may well be characterised as erudition, combined with 
unblushing sophistry. Itis now well known to contain 
nothing new. It resembles corn thrice thrashed, J; 
consists of a mass of statements, a hundred times rp. 
peated, and a hundred times refuted, and then 

over again with unblushing effrontery. The great secret 
of its success has been, that, when thrown, it has ql. 
ways met its fall by a stout denial that it has fallen, 
and the world have kindly believed it. It never could 
have been produced i in a place where scientific thought 
or historical criticism had flourished. Had Oxford 
minds understood the laws of evidence, or had they 
been imbued with the principles of mathematical proof, 
Newman and his disciples would have laboured in the 
fire. Had even logic flourished as a science, Puseyism 
must have been strangled at its birth, Tractarianism, 
as far as the arguments on which it rests are concerned, 
is beneath contempt. As a system addressed to minds 
devoid of perception of scientific truth, revelling i in 
mysticism, and filled with principles suited to its re- 
ception, it has succeeded in deluging the Church. 

We shall now point out what it is in the existin 

| Oxford : system which produces these results, and always 
‘will produce them, as long as the system is permitted 
to continue. First, there is a spirit in the place—the 
| spirit of priesteraft. This is the primary cause, That 
‘it is there is a fact which we cannot help, no more 
| than we can help certain original defects in the Irish 
character, the fruitful cause of their present miseries, 
Its existence we lament, and hope that in time it will 
be purged out. Our business is with the secondary 
causes of these phenomena. Of these, the first is, that 
the University, as a body, prescribes no instruction for 
‘its students. The whole of the instruction at Oxford 
'is in the hands of the colleges. We will put our readers 
‘in possession of the usual course of an Oxford student; 
‘and that we may take a favourable case, we will de- 
scribe the course of a candidate for honours. 

| The first thing which an Oxonian has to do, after 
passing his matriculation examination, is to subscribe 
ithe thirty-nine articles. In this act is laid the first 
‘foundation of Jesuitism and insincerity. How cana 
lad of the age of seventeen years * have his mind so de- 
veloped as to have settled his belief on the book of arti- 
cles, and all the nice points of theology therein involved? 
For let it be observed, the thirty-nine articles are not 
‘a simple statement of the great facts of Christianity, 
like the apostles’ creed, but involve questions of the 
‘most difficult points of dogmatic theology. The great 
majority of young men have never read through the 
thirty-nine articles when they are called upon to sub- 
scribe them; and yet a sincere subscriber ought to have 
‘read through, and in some degree even assented to, the 








‘book of homilies, for one of the articles recognises 
their authority. 


No means, however, are adopted by 
the university authorities to insure that they should 
be perused before subscription. But we do assert that 
no young man, of the age which young men usually are 
when they go to the university, ought to be called on 
to subscribe his belief in the articles. They involve 
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Mr. Francis Newman, in his preface to Dr. Huber’s work of on 
the English Universities, has not stated the difficulties and deme 
ralising influence of subscription at this early age. 
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ints, as, for instance, the seventeenth, on which men 
of the most eminent Christianity, the deepest humility, 
the most practised intellect, have agreed to differ. If 
s young man has formed opinions at so early an age on 

ints such as these, all we can say is, he ought not. 
He cannot be in possession of such a range of ideas 
as to enable him to forma judgment. His mind ought 
to be unformed and undeveloped; and while it is in 
this state, it is incapable of forming correct opinions on 

ints iavolving the highest metaphysical difficulty. 

We write this with all assurance, because we believe 
that even our Oxford friends themselves will agree 
with us that young men, of the age of 17, 18, or 19 
years, ought not to have their minds made up on the 
abstrusest points of Christian theology. To do so in- || 
volves a simple physical impossibility, or a gross per- 
version of the moral and intellectual powers. 

But we are aware that the defenders of this system 
maintain that, in calling on a young man to subscribe the 
thirty-nine articles, they only call upon him to accept 
them on the authority of the Church. ‘This does not 
alter the case. Whether it be possible really to believe 
on the authority of any fallible guide (and the Church 
says that she is a fallible guide), we doubt. We be- 
lieve not in the truth itself, but in the guide. But, we 
answer, be it so, and what is the necessary conclusion ? 
Not, surely, that he should declare his consent in the 
manner in which itis now declared, but that he should 
say, 1 believe such and such truths, on the authority of 
theChurch. Itisa very non-natural sense of the words 
which makes the present form of subscription mean 
anything of this kind. The act of appealing to the 
great Governor of the Universe is so solemn an act, 
that the words in which that appeal is made cannot be 
too plain, simple, and definite, free from even the sem- 
blance of equivocation. 

But others say, by subscription a young man merely 
declares his readiness to be instructed in the principles 
of the Church of England. The oath says no such 
thing. It actually says, I believe such and such things, 
which the party subscribing does not believe—which | 
he does not understand—which he ought not to have | 
made up his mind about. If this be all that is intended, | 
what more simple than to bring the words of the sub- | 
scription into harmony with the intention? Let it be 
plainly and simply—I am ready to be educated in the 
faith of the Church of England, so help me God. 

As subscription to the articles is at present estab- 
lished at Oxford, we say advisedly that it has a neces- 
sary tendency to destroy in a young man’s mind the 
idea of the sanctity of an oath—shall we add, it is be- 
ginning the university course with what must be, in 
many eases, an act of perjury? It is an equivocation. 
It aceustoms the mind to Jesuitical interpretations of 
plain words. It is laying a foundation, on which, if 
Tractarians go on building, you have no right to com- 
plain. Nothing but habit can have accustomed the 
Vice-Chancellor to sit quietly in his chair, to hear the 
great name of God invoked, and all the time to be in- 
wardly sensible that vast numbers of the parties thus 
invoking it have not even read the thing to which they 
are thus solemnly attesting their belief. We cannot but 
think that nothing but the habit of viewing this sub- 
ject in a light exclusively political can have maintained 
4 practice so utterly immoral, and repugnant to com- 
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While we are on this part of our subject, we must 
mention a matter closely connected with it, respecting 
which we think worse than even of the preceding prac- 
tice. An Oxford student must reside twelve terms, 
and during this time he must receive the sacrament 
nine times. We say must, for it is nothing short of 
actual obligation, for the penalty of not receiving the 
sacrament is loss of term. As the sacrament is usually 
administered near the end of term, the loss of term is, 
in fact, a pecuniary penalty, involving the loss of the 
expenses incurred during term, or, in other words, the 
expenses of one-third of the college year. Besides this, 


‘ta far more serious matter is the delay which it would 


occasion with respect to the degree ; and, if the neglect 
was of frequent occurrence, the ultimate loss of the 
Now, as young men come to Ox- 
ford for the purpose of keeping terms, and attaining 
degrees, attendance on the sacrament is enforced by 
the highest penalties which the university can inflict 
short of expulsion. We have heard it argued, however, 
that the students are not forced to receive the sacra- 
ment. The steps of tlis argument are so Jesuitical, 
that they forcibly remind us of an argument employed 
by one of the Jesuits agaimst one of the Protestant 
galley slaves, in the reign of Louis XLV. The Pro- 
testant had promised that, if the Jesuit could prove 
that he was not persecuted for religion, he would con- 
form to the Roman Church, otherwise he thought 
persecution gave him some resemblance to his Divine 
Master. After much arguing on both sides, the Jesuit 
being hard pressed to escape the inference that religion 
was the cause of the Protestant’s sufferings, said— 
“Well, but it is his Mafsty’s pleasure that all his sub- 
jects should live and die goodCatholies.” Consequently, 
it was not for religion that the Protestant was a galley 
slave, but for politics. And so no one is forced to at- 
tend the sacrament; but it is the pleasure of the col- 
lege authorities that every one who does not shall lose 
his term, forfeit the expenses incurred, and, ultimately, 
if he continue contumacious, lose his degree. This looks 
something very like compulsion.* 

Now, to enforce attendance ou the highest mystery 
of the Christian religion, by penalties of this kind, we 
are quite sure, if left to the unbiassed judgment of the 
simple Christian, will be pronounced to be an impiety. 
We cannot imagine a thing more calculated to destroy 
all sound religious feeling. It teaches the student to 
view the highest act of Christian worship as a neces- 
sary form to be submitted to for the attainment of a 
degree. To do so is consistent with no Christian view 
of the sacrament. It is only consistent with the opus 
operatum notion of popery, and hardly with that. We 
believe that the majority of Christians in England are 
now firmly persuaded that the sacramental test,as a pre- 
condition of office, was a cruel abomination. We are 
no less firmly persuaded that the practice we are cen- 
suring of forcing men to receive the sacrament, under 
the penalty of loss of term and degree, is little better, 
and well calculated to make them hypocrites. 

We know it will be said, in reply, the sin of unwor. 
thily receiving the holy communion lies at the door of 
the recipient. If unworthy, he should abstain, at the 





* Weare glad to be able to mention exceptions to this practice. 
Under the Bishop of Hereford, during the period of his presi- 
dency over St. Mary’s Hall, we have heard it stated that a diffe- 
rent course was pursued, 
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cost both of term and degree. He should, undoubtedly; 
but in the majority of cases, where the sacrament is 
received in pure carelessness, as matter of business, 
such feelings are not to be expected. Even in cases 
where it does apply, we have read our Bibles too care- 
fully not to know that it is there written, “It is im- 
possible but that offences will come, but woe unto that 
man through whom they come.” The university lays a 
stumbling-block in the young man’s way. 


expulsion. 
commit a great sin. Woe to him who thus lays a 
stumbling-block in his brother’s way. Now, can it for 
one moment be imagined that the whole body of young 


men, such as are the Oxford students, are in a fit state | 
of mind to be admitted to the holy communion? Is it | 
even probable that they are? One has only to remem- | 
ber one’s undergraduate days ; one has only to remem- | 
ber the follies one has witnessed, and to call to mind | 
what one has heard of college tricks, college convivi-| 


ality, and college dissipation, to be quite certain of the 


contrary. Nor can we think so ill of human nature as | 
to think that parties guilty of these excesses would at- | 
The writer can well remem- 
ber that it was his fate to be located immediately over | 
On nights preceding the admini- | 
stration of the sacrament (whether done purposely or 
not he cannot say) it was frequently the custom for | 
the individual in question to entertain a noisy drunken | 
wine party, which was continued till an early hour of | 
the following morning. Within a few hours after this, | 
the parties received the sacrament, half recovered from | 
their night’s debauch. It is impossible that these parties | 


tend, unless compelled. 


a noisy rowing man. 


would have pursued this course, had not the system 
adopted at Oxford profxned the sacred rite below 
the dignity of a common’ meal. 
that a man was desired to absent himself from impro- | 
per conduct in his own college, although it was well, 
known that many of the men were suffering from a 
penalty with which a certain species of vice is fre- | 


in other colleges, but the cases were extremely rare. | 
One Oxford tutor, not unknown to many, was accus- | 
tomed todesignate the sacred ordinance by thenick-name 
of “Taking wine with the Provost.’’ Such is the re-| 
sult of debasing religious ordinances to be regarded as | 
matters of common business. Can anything justify it ? 
Can any supposed advantage counterbalance its debas- 
ing influence ? Men who have lived all their lives under | 
a corrupt system do not perceive its corruption. W e| 
are mistaken if the practice can survive exposure. 

We consider these two great sins of the Oxford sys- 
tem as the first initiation of the student into a system 
of religious hypocrisy. The remedy for these is simple. 
Abolish subscription. Whatever the student is made 
to promise, let it be done in words of simple, plain, and 
obvious meaning. Let the appeal to heaven be spared, 
except on occasions of the highest solemnity. Do not 
enforce compulsory attendance at the communion. We 
now proceed to examine the students’ intellectual 
training. 

We have already stated that the college course in- 
volves twelve terms of residence, and that the univer- 
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2 It tempts | 
him to attend the sacrament, when he ought to abstain, | 


by the highest penalty which it can enforce, short of 
The unworthy, thus tempted, attend, and | 


He never remembers | 





without attending a single professor’s lecture ; for the 
recently-enacted statute, which has made a very slight 
alteration, has not yet come into operation. The Uj. 
versity enforces on the student two examinations (throes 
under the new statute), “little go” and “great go.” The 
candidate for a first-class takes in from twelve to Sixteen 
books of the classics—Latin and Greek COMP sition, 
theology, logic, &c. The candidate for a common de. 
gree takes in four classics—logic, or four books of 
Euclid, theology, and Latin writing. We have here 
the maximum and the minimum. 

It will seem strange, and scarcely comprehensible to 
our readers, that, with the exception of these examj- 
nations, the university, as a body, takes no part what. 
ever in the education of the student. The small body 
the college, is to him all in all; its tutors everything ; 
the university professors nothing. As far as the stu. 
dent is concerned, the university, with the exception 
of these two examinations, might as well have no ex. 
istence. The professors and their endowments, to him 
are useless. He derives no benefit from them. No- 
thing is done to urge him to attend their lectures, or 
facilitate his attendance. The professors have no ip. 
ducement to increase the number attending their classes, 
As there is neither compulsion nor reward for attendj 
their lectures, the greater part of them lecture to empt 
benches. We never heard of an Oxford tutor who put 
off his lecture, or excused his pupil from attending 
lecture, for the sake of a university professor. 

The necessary consequence of this state of things fol- 
lows. As the professors have little or no attendance at 
their lectures, they care little of what their lecture con- 
sists, and lecture little more than they are compelled by 
statute. What rational man would take pains to lec- 
ture to benches nearly empty ? Some have passed into 
a state of absolute silence, and hold their professorships 
as mere sinecures. The recent returns made to Parlia- 
ment show that the numbers who attend the professors’ 


{lectures are beneath all contempt, and that the number 
|of their lectures are too few to be practically useful, 


University professorships should be an object of ambi- 


quently attended. He has heard of one or two expelled || tion to the most talented men in the land, but this 


state of things effectually precludes them from being so. 
It will be asked, what use are the professors under 
the present system? We answer, we really cannot 
tell. For any good they do, the whole body might be 
suppressed, with some few exceptions, and their en- 
dowments applied to some useful purpose. This surely 
would be no sacrilege ; for their existing state, in which 
they do nothing, was certainly never contemplated bythe 
founders. The tutorial and professorial systems can- 
not possibly go on together. If, therefore, the present 
system is to be continued, let the endowments of the 
professorships be taken to assist in founding some other 
institution. This would be far more in accordance 
with the intentions of the donors than that they should 
continue in their present state. 
To the college, then, and its tutors, the student has 
exclusively to look. On coming into residence, he is 
put into a number of lectures with the college tutors, 
usually from twelve to sixteen a week. These are con- 
tinued throughout the whole period of the college 
course. The name “leeture” is one which is extremely 
likely to mislead the public as to its real nature. A 








sity, as a body, enforces no instruction whatever on 
the student. The highest honours may be obtained 





read, on some particular subject. Widely different from 


lecture usually means a discourse, either spoken oF 
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this is its meaning in the mouth of an Oxonian. The 
differ in nothing essential from what takes 
in the first form of every good grammar-school, 
except that the subjects are more advanced. The tutor 
mistakes in construing, or improves the render- 
ings, OF explains the difficulties, according to his abilit y 
and the men construe. Each of these lectures last for 
one hour. In the poets, they are usually limited to 
the construing and to illustration, and explanation, of 
matical difficulties. In the histories, occasional 
attention is bestowed on the history. In the sciences, 
the tutor, if able, attempts to explain the particular 
book to his pupil ; if unable, which is frequently the 
case, the science is simply construed, and the pupils 
its meaning in the best way they can. It should 
be observed that it is always the particular book which 
the tutor attempts to explain. He seldom wanders into 
the general science of the subject, because he is unable. 
The remotest wanderings of an Oxford tutor are to 
compare Aristotle’s system with Plato’s, or both 
with Butler’s; but to do this with success, requires 
a rare amount of scientific knowledge, and makes 
aman be esteemed an oracle. When the tutor hap- 
pens to get, as it is called, “floored,” which some- 
times happens, he has a ready mode of extricating him- 
self, He has only to conceal his embarrassment, pass 
the difficulty round the lecture-room, and, in case the 
difficulty exceeds the ability of the whole lecture, to 
look wise, and say that commentators differ on this 
e. We know the case when this frequently oc- 
curs. These lectures, therefore, as might be presumed, 
are ordinarily extremely slow; and as the pupils are 
mixed, without any great regard for their mental powers, 
cannot advance beyond the speed of the capacity of 
mediocracy. This is deserving of particular. remark, be- 
cause it is owing to this that the pupils who wish 
to distinguish themselves are obliged to have recourse 
to private tutors, It will be immediately seen that the 
entire efficacy of this system must depend on the effi- 
ciency of the college tutors. If they be inefficient, the 
lecture must be worthless. It will be the simple loss 
of an hour, in the most valuable portion of the day. 
Let us examine what provision is made for the efli- 
ciency of the tutors. 

But first, we cannot help comparing the system in 
the best state with an efficient system of professorial 
teaching. The college, compared with the university, 
is a very small body. Consequently, the amount of 
talent at its command must, from the nature of the 
case, be limited. This is further limited, from custom 
making it necessary that the tutor should be a member 
of the foundation. All persons acquainted with teach- 
Ing are aware that it is not every man, not even every 
clever man, who can make an efficient teacher. He 
must unite diligence, knowledge, patience, and the 
faculty to impart to others what he knows himself. 

er, character, talent, information, power, not 
only to think, but to communicate the subject of 
his thoughts orally, united with skill which can 
oly be learned from practice, are essentially ne- 
cessary to form the efficient instructor. Now, is it 
likely that such qualifications, in any degree of perfec- 
tion, and in all the departments of university study, 
would be found within the narrow limits of a college, 
consisting usually of from twelve to thirty fellows? If 
a tolerably good one be found within the college walls, 
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would not a much more efficient one be found if the 
choice was extended to the university at large? Would 
not the superior influence to be exerted by a professor 
be an additional spur to ambition? There are a variety 
of causes at work, which we will presently explain, 
which render it extremely unlikely that we should find 
any number of men thus gifted within the colleges, as 
the numbers of tutors are far larger than would be re- 
quired if the teaching of the university were conducted 
by professors. 

But why should not the student have the advantage 
of the aid of the most gifted man which the whole 
university can produce in the department of his parti- 
cular studies? ‘Teaching involves a faculty; superior 
powers of teaching involves a superior faculty ; and 
nothing is more evident than that the progress will 
mainly depend on the superior powers of the teacher. 
The professorships, tolerably well paid, and held in 
proper honour, would necessarily command a class of 
superior minds. At present they are far less impor- 
tant than most masterships of public schools, and 
afford far less scope for exerting a powerful influence. 
But for the purpose of generating and sustaining 
scientific thought, the preference of the professorial 
system to the tutorial, is almost self-evident. Lee- 
tures on scientific subjects, by men who are able to 
take a really scientific view of the subject, and who 
have a clear view of the relation which the science 
they are treating bears to other and kindred sciences, 
are absolutely necessary for communicating to others 
scientific views, and that enthusiasm for study which 
is the necessary condition of success.* The body of 
the fellows employed in tuition, in strict subordination 
to the professors, would be an invaluable assistance. 
The numbers of fellows in each college might be easily 
so arranged that they should be all employed, and all 
render tuition gratis; for surely common sense sug- 
gests that they should do something for their fellow- 
ships; and when the income was inadequate, two or 
more fellowships might be united into one. The duty 
of residence is virtually involved in the present theory. 
Non-residence, which is nowso universal, is a mere abuse 
arising from the connivance of the head of the college. 
Each fellow is actually supposed to possess cure of souls 
over the students; and this is the ground on which a 
fellowship is admitted to be a title for orders. Let 
each fellow, then, act as a subordinate tutor in the col- 
lege to the university professor. Let him, in his own 
department, fill up the great outline of study which 
can only be sketched by the professor. Let him take 
a real and efficient charge in the students, instead of, 
against St. Paul’s commandment, eating his bread for 
nothing ; and then our college system would become 
really valuable as a connecting link in the great work 
of education; and, instead of being antagonistic to the 
progress of science, would be one of its most valuable 
supports. 

* Another plan might be equally eligible. The tutorial system 
might be entirely emancipated from the collegiate. The Univer- 
sity night determine the indispensable condition under which fel- 
lowships must be held; but after this, a free trade in tuition 
might be permitted. The University might fix the amount pay- 
able for each pupil. The number of pupils—and, consequently, 
the profits of tuition—would depend on the efficiency of the tutors 
themselves. Balliol College has already admitted the principle 
of going beyond the college walls for tuition. The mathematical 
pupils of Balliol go to Pembroke. 
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But we return to the qualifications of the college 
tutors. The tutorship is in the appointment of the 
head of the college; and, although not necessarily so, 
the tutor is by monopoly, in forty-nine cases out of 
fifty, always one of the fellows. Practically, then, 
since the halls have been destroyed, the fellows of the 
colleges are the governing body of the university. 
Now let it be known, that a high degree is not neces- 
sary for the attaining of an Oxford fellowship. Ac- 
tually at the present moment, men of first, second, 
third, and fourth classes, and, we believe, even pass- 
men, fill the office of college tutors. Consequently, 
men utterly unfit to fill that office with decency 
abound in the university of Oxford. The public 
would be astounded if they were aware of the gross 
incapacity of several who have had the honour of filling 
that office, We do not mean to say but that there are 
tutors of eminent ability in the university; but the 
system, as a system, worked as it is, does and must 
work badly. We have ourselves attended the lectures 
of a college tutor who has habitually committed mis- 
takes in construing, such as would have insured him, 
if a boy at school, a good sound birching. 





The utter inefficiency of the college system must 
last as long as the present mode of electing to fellow- | 
ships is continued and the tutors are selected from | 
the fellows. Now, what constitutes a claim to a fellow- | 
ship at Oxford? We really feel the utmost difficulty 
in answering. We might almost say, with correctness, 
any ground rather than the right ground. One college, 
which, happily, has only four students within its walls, 
requires that its fellows should be bene nati, bene ves- 
tati, but mediocriter docti. But looking at existing 
practices, we would say—Birth in particular counties 
and dioceses, belonging to particular families, so as to 
be of kin to the founder, education at particular schools, 
interest, family connections, manners suited to make 
a pleasing companion, peculiar religious views, and be- 
longing to a particular religious party, certain political | 
opinions, and a good class, if you can get one, other- 
wise very moderate honours, or none at all, are suffi- 
cient. To persons accustomed to Cambridge, this ac- 
count of the mode of selection to Oxford fellowships 
will appear not a little surprising. The public are 
persuaded that to be a fellow of a college necessarily 
implies a high literary honour, and presupposes the 
existence of ascertained character. We will undeceive 
them. 

Respecting All Souls’ College, whose fellows are re- 
quired to be bene nati, bene vestati, and mediocriter docti, 
we shall say little, for it does little mischief. It is a 
large building, possessing a magnificent library, shut 
up, and utterly useless. It contains four students, and 
a few fellows in residence. If it were to be de- 
stroyed to-morrow, the only loss of which the university 
would be sensible would be the destruction of a fine 
building. 

There are hardly any fellowships which are open to 
the whole university. The major part of the fellowships 
at Balliol and Oriel, with a few others of trifling im- 
portance, are the only exceptions. ‘Trinity is also so 
confined, as to be practically open; but here the fel- 
lows must be elected from the scholars, which, we shall 
show presently, is an enormous evil. The others are 
closely tied in particular dioceses, counties, manors, and 








even families. The first prerequisite for a fellowship, 


then, is to be born in a particular locality; withont 
which, all other qualifications will insure failure, Sure} . 
qualification of this kind cannot be for the interests of 
learning. Surely it is a bad prerequisite for the com. 
petence of the college tutor, that he should be seleetag 
out of a body thus constituted. 

A singular illustration of the truth of what we haye 
here stated is supplied by the following circumstance 
which points out, more than any remarks of ours, the tre. 
mendous end of the college monopoly on the system of 
tuition. It has been resolved, under certain circum. 
stances, that the hithertoclose foundation ofQueen’s(Cg}. 
lege should be thrown open, in order, as we hear, to se. 
cure the election of gentlemen competent to take part jn 
the tuition of the college. On the occasion in question, 
two candidates appeared. One was a fourth-class m 
rejected three or four years since, but intimately cop. 
nected with the county of Cumberland, to which the 
fellowships have been chiefly confined. The other was 
a first-class man, a scholar of Magdalene, Latin Upj- 
versity scholar, 1842; Ireland scholar, 1845; Latin 
verse prizeman, 1845 ; Latin essayist, 1846; English 
essayist, 1847; Stowell’s University law scholar, 1847, 
The Cumberland protectionists trembled for their mo. 
nopoly. The question of college tuition was ignored, 
and the inferior candidate elected. Is it possible that 
self-reform can arise from bodies thus constituted ? 

But worse than all this is the practice of taki 
boys from public schools and making fellows of them, 
or electing them to scholarships which necessarily lead 
to fellowships. This is the case with, we should think, 
the majority of fellows at Oxford. We will enumerate 
the colleges where this practice prevails :—New Col- 
lege, St. John’s, part of the students of Christ Church, 
to a considerable extent at Magdalene’s, Wadham, Wor. 
cester, Jesus, Pembroke, Trinity, Queen’s, Corpus, and 
some others in a minor degree. In these colleges, a 
lad below the age of 19 is elected fellow at once; or, 
more commonly, to a scholarship, which leads to a 
fellowship, and to the attainmentof which a low degree of 
literary proficiency is sufficient. In many instances a 
third class is required, in some a lower class, or even 
a pass will do. Now,nothing is more certain than that it 
is not every clever boy who makes a clever man, The 
talent which distinguishes boys at school is chiefly re 
tentive memory. ‘The qualifications usually required 
for these scholarships are aptitude at rendering English 
into Greek and Latin, Greek and Latin verse com- 
position, facility in construing the classics, and ae 
quaintance with grammatical rules: a certain amount 
of history, and, it may be, ability to write an English 
essay. Now, will any person pretend that the posses- 
sion of the former of these qualifications, even to a con- 
siderable extent, is any sufficient guarantee that the 
boy will make theman of talent ? If the Oxford class-list 
is any criterion—and to Oxford men at least it ought 
to be a criterion—men thus elected are not usually pre- 
eminently distinguished for the attainment of high ho 
nours. But another objection is fatal to the aye 
A youth thus elected to a scholarship, unless he be aa 
mated with the simple love of knowledge for its ows 
sake, has all stimulus to exertion taken away. 
knows that, with a very small share of proficiency, be 
is sure of his fellowship, and a maintenance. Why, 
then, should he toil? His fortune is made, and bim 
self provided for. There are whole colleges in whieh the 
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must be selected from men who have attained 
fellowships on these principles. A system which thus 
that human nature will naturally go right, is 

not likely to continue right a single hour. 

But still worse is the practice of electing fellows out of 
particular families : to expose this would be a waste of 
time. A college never should have been incorporated 
whose statutes contained sucha provision. To permit 
it, is to inflict a positive injury on the public—for a 
college is a public body, marked with the approbation 
of public authority. In common law, no man can 
insure the continuance of his estate in his family be- 
yond four generations. Colleges of this kind are a 
device for insuring its continuance for ever, under the 
pretence of investing the family with a literary cha- 
racter. They are invested by it also, in the opinion of 
the public, with literary honours. Where four genera- 
tions have passed, there could be no hardship in barring 
this species of entail, or, at any rate, depriving the un- 
deserving of their literary privileges. 

But in those fellowships which are not thus restricted 
to schools or families, we have already hinted that elec- 
tions take place on almost any other consideration than 
the single one of mere literary merit. These colleges 
are the closest of close societies, and are actuated by 
We have been told by a 
fellow of one of them,a college of some celebrity, “When 
we mect together in conclave to hold an election, we 
are like a set of Jews.”’ Interest is of the highest weight 
in Oxford elections. With respect to the richest col- 
lege in Oxford, Magdalene, it is pretty notorious that 
this is all-powerful. The Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church, we believe, take it in turn to nominate to those 
studentships in their gift, as a mere matter of patron- 

In fact, we fear there is no college in Oxford 
where interest has not weight. Family connection, and 
birth, also, are not without their influence. Pleasing 
manners were also looked to, in conjunction with birth. 
This was particularly the case in one college, which we 
are happy to hear has made a reform in this particular. 
But late years have introduced another influence of a 
most pernicious and ruinous nature, in a literary so- 
ciety—religious party feeling. Two instances of this 
and other kindred feelings influencing elections, which 
have been brought before the public, and even before 
Parliament, from their peculiar atrocity, we cannot help 
bringing before our readers. Although we ourselves are 
well acquainted with the facts, we copy them from 
the Church and State Gazette, to whose active ex- 
ertions and public spirit we are much indebted in 
bringing so foul a job prominently before the pub- 
lic. We bring them forward as a sample of the mode 
of holding elections at Oxford, premising that we think 
the sample an unfavourable one :— 

We have, in former numbers, had a good deal to 
say about Mr. Froude. We now give the history of 
his election to his fellowship at Exeter College. Mr. 
Froude, being a close member of the Puseyistic party, 
Was originally a memberof Oriel College, of which society 


hisbrother, the more celebrated author of the “ Remains,” 


Was a fellow. He was, however, eligible to a Devonshire 
fellowship at Exeter College. ‘This fellowship was duly 
advertised by Exeter College, and candidates were re- 
quired to present themselves with the document called 

Testimonials, before a certain day. These Mr. 
Fronde could not obtain, partly from Puseyism, and 
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partly having had the misfortune to have been rusti- 
eated by the proctors of the university for an offence 
contra bonos mores. Watching the opportunity of the 
absence of the rector, Mr. Froude calls on Mr. Sewell, 
the sub-rector, the author of an un-Christian book called 
“ Christian Morals,” and other sapient publications. To 
enter his name as a candidate, Mr. Sewell, conveniently, 
did not perceive that Mr. Froude had not college testi- 
monials. Ile permits him to offer himself as a candi- 
date. The rector returns, discovers the fraud, takes 
no steps to remedy it. Mr. Froude is admitted to a 


four days’ examination, and subsequently elected—if 


not with the rector’s approbation, certainly without his 
making any effort to prevent it. 

When Mr. Froude published his infidel publication, 
the rector was seriously called in question by the public 
prints for the part which he had in this election. He 
seems to have felt it extremely damaging. Forgetting 


}the old adage, “the least said the soonest mended,” 


he writes a letter to the Morning Herald, in which, 
if English be English (it should be observed, how- 
ever, that the letter is embarrassed with serious gram- 
matical mistakes, ) he plainly implies, if not asserts, that 
he was not present at the election. There happened, 
however, to be a party in existence to whom the col- 
lege had done a gross wrong on the same day, and who 
had brought the college before the only authority com- 
petent to inquire into the case—the visitor, the Bishop 
of Exeter. This party happened to be in possession 
of a document signed by the rector himself, being an 
answer to his appeal, in which the rector asserts his 
presence at the election. Unless, therefore, it can be 
supposed that the rector got out at the back-door of the 
chapel during Mr. Froude’s election—a supposition not 
very probable—he was present at Mr. Froude’s election 
also, and the rector is convicted of a gross attempt to 
mislead the public. We will briefly statethe circumstances 
of this other election—which occurred on the same day 
—which has been made the subject of judicial in- 
quiry, and brought forward in Parliament by Mr. 
Christie. This was an election to a Cornish fellowship. 
It was duly advertised; testimonials were required to 
be produced before a given day. For this fellowship 
there were three candidates—a first-class man, a second- 
class man, who is the appellant, and an undergraduate. 
On the last day of the examination, the first-class man, 
whom the college had intended to elect, resigned ; and 
the college, animated partly by religious bigotry, partly 
by the grossest favouritism, after having called on can- 
didates by advertisement, required certain speci 
testimonials, and submitted the candidates to four days’ 
examination—in the language of their own visitor, the 
Bishop of Exeter, (as one would imagine, a sufficiently 
favourable judge,)—elected a gentleman who was not a 
candidate, who did not produce the required testi- 
monials, who was not examined, nor even present, 
being in Cornwall at the time of the election, and an 
inferior classman;and this without anydeclaration of the 
incompetency of the existing parties. The Bi 
after summing up the whole case, and putting it in the 
most prominent point of view conceivable, declares that 
the appellant does not unreasonably dwell on the grie- 
vance, but asserts that the statutes gave him no power 
to remedy it. 

An injudicious attempt of a friend to defend this 
election led to an exposure of another election, which 
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seems to have taken place two years preceding, scarcely 
less corrupt than the foregoing. On this occasion two 
second class men, a third, and an undergraduate, were 
candidates for a fellowship on the same foundation. 
The undergraduate, who was a man of family on this oc- 
casion, was the successful party. Subsequently going 
in for public examination before the sworn examiners 
of the university, he narrowly escaped being plucked. 

The bringing forward of these instances of corruption 
was another happy effect which flowed from the rec- 
tor’s letter. We are much concerned with them. 
They prove an amount of corruption within the college 
past belief. They prove that the whole college system 
must participate in this corruption. For, had not other 
colleges participated in it, this society never could have 
ventured on an outrage so daring. We are bold to 
say that at Cambridge no college would have dreamed 
of such an act. It would have drawn down on the 
perpetrators universal execration. The college which 
dared such a deed would have been emptied. But 
where we are particularly concerned with this election, 
is, that the visitor of the college declares that a wrong 
has been perpetrated, and he has no power to redress it. 

Now, on what can the rector and fellows rely, which 
enables them thus to calculate an impunity in the per- 
petrationof grossinjustice? Itseems they are entrenched 
behind the fact that the founder has constituted them 
for their actions only responsible to the tribunal of 
heaven ; which the visitor admits to be a correct plea. 
It seems that they are bound by an oath of secrecy to 
each other, of the most stringent kind, to the extent of 
revealing nothing to one another’s loss, scandal, in- 
famy, or dishonour, or repeating anything which oc- 
curs within the college. It appears that the power of 
the majority over a refractory fellow is exorbitant, to 
the extent of depriving him of his fellowship, and that 
the fellow so deprived cannot invoke the justice of his 
country for redress. In fact, the rector and fellows of 
Exeter may do what they please, without being respon- 
sible to any earthly authority. The revelation respect- 
ing Exeter College oath is not a little curious; but 
for full particulars we must refer our readers to the 
pages of the Church and State Gazette. We really 
did not believe that such an oath was actually admi- 
nistered. 

Now, it is not often that the secrets of Oxford elec- 
tions transpire ; but what if this is at all a sample of 
the mode in which they are usually conducted? Are 
these the parties to govern colleges and universities ? 
Are these the parties out of whom tutors are to be 
chosen? We need not wonder that the student at- 
tending only college lectures has little or no chance of 
honours. 

But another thing insures the inefficiency of college 
tutors. No fellow can marry without the loss of his 
fellowship. Scripture says—‘ It is not good for man 
to be alone,” and Oxford abundantly confirms the fact. 
Consequently, an Oxford man generally only views his 
fellowship as something intermediate, a passage to some- 
thing further. He therefore proposes to exchange it 
for the head-mastership of a public school, or, in fact, 
anything which allows human nature to continue un- 
fettered. Consequently, the majority of tutors are 
young men, who have not long-taken their degree— 
destitute of all experience in teaching—with their minds 
not arrived at maturity. As soon as they have acquired 








any suitable degree of experience, they age removed tg 
the head-mastership of public schools, or a ol] 
living. By consequence, the masterships of | 
schools are filled with a more efficient body of men than 
the common race of college tutors. It not unfrequent}y 
happens that a man has not taken his degree six months 
before he is installed into the office of college tutor. 
He is called upon to lecture de omnibus rebus, et quibus. 
dam cliis. Without reading—with knowledge, at most 
of three or four treatises of Aristotle, as many of Plato, 
Butler, and Oxford logic—he is called on to discuss 
mental and moral philosophy. With such a stock, an 
Oxford tutor, if he were well up, might be deemed 
profound. With the knowledge of a few classies, and 
with the profoundest ignorance of modern works, he is 
metamorphosed into a teacher of history. In fact, g 
college tutor seems to think nothing beyond his powers, 
He is not content to confine himself to one branch 
of science, and study that. He undertakes to lecture 
on everything, and, by consequence, lectures efficient] 
in nothing. We positively understand that the tutor 
of one of the colleges of some celebrity, at the present 
moment, parses the ethics, and calls this lecturing on 
moral philosophy. But surely maturity of mind, 
length of experience, depth of reading, enlargement of 
thought, are all requisite for the efficient discharge of 
the office of college tutor. Such a tutor the present 
system denies the Oxford student. Oxford placesa young 
man as tutor in a place unsuited to his years, and then 
wonders at his ignorance and conceit. 

Latin writing is esteemed a thing of great importance 
at Oxford. At the same time, good Latin writing is 
a confessedly rare Oxford acquirement. Now, how do 
the colleges fulfil the office of tuition in this particular? 
As far as the college tutors are concerned, a man would 
never learn to write Latin at all from them. The 
student has usually, during term, to translate a piece 
of English into Latin once a week. This is looked 
over by the tutor, marked when there are mistakes, if 
he is a sufficiently correct scholar to detect them, and, it 
may be, with some corrections of the style. But, lite- 
rally, instruction as to how to write Latin, there is none. 
Our own idea as to how to teach a pupil to write Latin 
is this—let him translate a piece of English into Latin 
—let the tutor point out his mistakes—let the pupil 
attempt to correct them—then let the tutor himself 
translate the English into thoroughly good Latin. Let 
him compare his Latin with the pupil’s. Let him point 
out why the pupil’s Latin is wrong and his right. This 
plan will teach a pupil to write Latin in quarter the 
usual time wasted in the pursuit. But Oxford tutors 
have a good reason for not adopting it. The majority 
of them cannot write decent Latin. They would be 
afraid to put into the hands of their pupils a piece of 
Latin of theirown composing. Then it would be open 
to criticism. <A dignified silence is therefore the more 
approved plan. 

That the tutorial system of the Colleges is inefficient, 
that it does not do what it professes to do, is sufficiently 
proved from the necessity which all young men of 
ability who wish to obtain honours feel, of resorting to 
private tutors. From what we have said, it will beno 
wonder that many feel the college lectures a simple 
sacrifice of valuable time. There are, doubtless, splen- 
did exceptions. But when we know the character, the 
youth, the extent of reading, the depth of thought, the 
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obtained by numbers of tutors, we feel assured 

their lectures must be a simple drag upon men of 
talent ; that the utmost they can be expected to do is, 
to construe their books with precision; but as to un- 
derstanding logic, science, or taking enlightened views 





of history, it is not to be expected. 

The present mode in which elections are conducted | 
at Oxford has, besides, the bad effect of continuing | 
sectarian bias from generation to generation. We have 
already said, in most of the colleges vast numbers of 
considerations weigh, besides literary merits and moral | 
worth. Religious bias is a most important element. | 
The colleges are thus made utterly close corporations for | 
the maintenance of a certain set of opinions, and hence | 
a certain class of religious views and feelings become | 
propagated from generation to generation.  Tradi-. 
tionary views and traditionary practices utterly nullify | 
scientific thoughts. Theology, in its peculiar aspect | 
called Catholic, keeps all mental activity spell-bound. | 
The theological lectures are of a piece with the, 
other parts of the system. Their object is not to| 
enable men to place their belief on a rational founda- | 
tion, or to inquire into the grounds and nature of truth. | 


To erect a system of theology by the aid of the opera- || 
tion of reason on revelation, Oxford does not profess; | 


perhaps the majorit y of Oxford tutors would reject such | 
as impious rationalism. Attempts to exhibit Christia- | 


of human nature would be regarded as presumptuous. | 
Oxford lectures are usually confined to the Gospels, 
Scripture history, the Thirty-nine Articles, Pearson on | 
the Creed, or some book of this description. How 
those tutors lecture on the articles, who interpret them | 
in an unnatural sense, we reaily do not know; but as| 


a system, Oxford theological lecturing is ‘calculated | 


to check inquiry, and to produce submission to au- || 
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and more likely to produce bad results. Our only 
wonder is, that it works as well as it does. First, as 
to the mode of their nomination. The two proctors who, 
in conjunction with the vice-chancellor, nominate theex- 
aminers, are elected by their respective colleges, accord- 
ing to acycle established by Archbishop Laud. They 
are not necessarily 80, but are, practically, always the 
fellowsof colleges. The party usually elected isthe senior 
fellow, who is not ten years standing as master of arts. 
Consequently, suitableness to fill the office is not even 
thought of. The appointment of examiner Is a matter 
of private patronage. The proctor does not look out 
for the most suitable man in the university for the 
office, but usually appoints his most learned friend. 
The object further is, to bestow the office of examiner 
on as large a number as possible; because there are 
many offices to which it is a good introduction to be 
able to append to one’s name, “late Public Examiner in 
the University of Oxford.” Consequently, no profession 
is made to appoint those men whom the university 
contains most competent for the work. We always 
apprehended, and shall not easily be persuaded to the 
contrary, that a very peculiar talent is requisite to con- 
stitute a man a good public examiner. Oxford, how- 
ever, seems to abound with talent of this description. 
The interests dependant on an Oxford examination are 


= : (of the highest importance. One would have hoped that 
nity in its philosophical relation to the great principles || 


proportionate care would be used in the selection of 
examiners. So important are those interests, that we 
apprehend that a public examiner in the university 
should be a man highly paid, to insure the most com- 
petent person for the discharge of the office who can 
be procured. ‘The pay of an examiner is far inferior 
to that of a beadle. He should not be the subject 
of constant change—both to insure stability in the ex- 
amination, a point most highly desirable, and that an 


thority. We know of nothing more dry and unpro- || eXaminer might have the benefit of the most mature 
fitable than the usual state of an Oxford theological || experience. At Oxford, however, as soon as & man 


lecture. 
While on this subject, we wish to say one word | 
on the admission of dissenters. We want to ask, | 
could any possible harm happen from it? Could the’ 
admission of disseaters produce greater diversities in 
religious belief than have already been produced under | 
the pretended veil of unity. The attempt to fetter 
the hunan intellect in its free development is sure to | 
produce greater divergeucy in religion, without the effec- | 
tual aid of the faggot and the stake, than the most un-| 
restrained circulation of religious truth. | 
_ We have frequently observed that the Oxford system | 
is a system of erudition, and not of science. The know- 
ledge of the contents of books, not of things, is itsessence. | 
Buteventhe system itself is carried out most inefficient ly | 
in the Oxford school examination. A person has only | 
to inspect the examination papers to satisfy himself of 
the low amount of scientific acquirement which is ex- | 
pected. This is partly produced by a thoroughly vicious | 
system, in appointing the examiners and apportioning 
their labours, The Oxford class examiners are four in 
unmber. They are appointed alternately by the vice- 
chancellor and proctors. Their continuance in office 
is limited to two years. They have no division of 
labour; but each examines alike on every subject which 
is brought into the schools, without any, even the 
t, reference to their acquirements. 
Ow, @ system more ruinous we can hardly conceive, 
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‘| may be supposed to have learned his business, he goes 


out of office. His term is two years, and he can only 
be nominated again after one year. Nor is.it frequent 
to nominate a party examiner twice. Mr. Mitchell, the 
late Professor of Logie, is the chief exception to this 
rule. If we remember right, he has been examiner four 
times ; but it must not be imagined that he has con- 
tinued in office eight years. The great majority of 
men who examine are only permitted to examine On 
four occasions. The only necessary qualification 1s, 
that the examiner should have the degree of M.A. 
We ourselves remember the time, when three out of 
the four examiners were second-class men. There have 
been lower class men than these; and even a pass man 
has examined for honours in the Oxford schools. But 
the greatest evil is the total want of division of labour 
and department among the examiners. Each examiner 
examines onevery subject which is takeninto theschools, 
without the smallest regard as to whether he 1s emi- 
nent in that department. In fact, they take it m turn 
to examine. The usual subjects of examination in the 
class schools are, divinity, mental and moral science, 
ancient history, esthetics, philology, construing, tran- 
slation into Latin and Greek. Now, nothing is more 
obvious than that these subjects require various and 
opposite powers of mind. Nothing is more unlikely 
than that many men can be found who excel in all of 
them. In fact, considering the range of the subjects, 
80 








and of the books, which may be brought into the schools, 
it 1s, in the nature of things, impossible that one ex- 
dminer should be competent to examine on every sub- 
ject. For instance, any amount of ancient history may 
be taken in for examination, provided it be taken in in 
Latin or Greek. Is it likely that a man, thoroughly 
competent to examine in history, should be competent 
to examine with equal depth in philology or science ? 
A division of labour is the dictate of common sense. 
One examiner should be specially appointed for one de. 
partment, and another for another. According to the 
present mode, all examiners are equally competent for 
everything. We have seen an cxaminer who was a 
good scholar, but utterly ignorant of scientific subjects, 
examine in science. He would have thought some 
slight error in construing the ethics a far greater sin 
than a total misapprehension of their meaning. We 
have known an excellent science man, according to 
Oxford ideas of excellence, with respect to whom it was 
notorious that he could not write ten lines of Latin 
With consecutive correctness; and yet he was called 
on to pronounce judgment on Latin writing. This is 
a point calling aloud for reform. It is not even doing 
justice to the existing system. 
barrassing to a young man than the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of a crude, vague, incompetent examiner, 
who is compelled to shield his own ignorance behind 
the vagueness of his own questions. It is to destroy 
young men’s prospects; it is to throw away the labour 
of years. This is no theory. It must be an inevitable 
result, that this must frequently happen. While each 
examiner is allowed to examine on every subject of ex- 
amination, the examined must be sacrificed to the in- 


Nothing is more em- || 





competence of the examiner. No higher duty does 
the university owe to its students than, whatever be its | 
system, the examiner, according to that system, should | 
do justice to the examined. 

We had intended to enter on the pecuniary abuses 
of the university, and the unprofitable squandering of 
the enormous revenues of its colleges, as well as the 
mode of the administration of those revenues; but our 
limits forbid. We trust, however, to return to the 
subject on a more convenient opportunity, as it consti- 
tutes, perhaps, the most extensive field of university 
abuse. We can only draw attention to the fact, that 
hundreds of thousands per annum are wasted without 
any good being produced. Unless this waste be put 
an end to by the parties possessing those revenues 
being made to benefit the public, the first time the 
State finds itself in pecuniary difficulties, it will apply 
those revenues to a better purpose. We know that 
those who can realise only the exisverice of forms, and 
not realities, will be horrified at this assertion; but we 
feel assured, it does not require that any one should 
be possessed of any supernatural powers to foresee that 
this will be the certain result. We wish this result 
not to happen, and, therefore, give the warning. 

The last subject on which we intend at present di- 
lating, is the abuse, we had almost said the nuisance, of 
the private tutors. As far as they are of any use, they are 
retidered necessary by the inefliciency of the authorised 
college tutors. In consequence of this inefficiency, an 
exorbitant additional expense is entailed on the student 
who wishes to procure distinction. But this state of 
things gives birth to a system of quackery, called cram- 
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being crammed for them. The whole of the examfig. 
tions are in the hands of the private tutors, and admf. 
nistered for their exclusive henefit. The process which 
the student has to undergo is admirably expressed by 
this cant term cramming. It exactly expresses the pe. 
ality. It is no more benefit to a student’s mentaj 
health to undergo this mental cramming, than it is for 
the bodily health of turkeys to undergo corporal cram. 
ming. ‘The one is only useful to fatten them for the 
Oxford schools, and the other for the table. After 
a man has passed his examination, the sooner he for. 
gets all his cram the better. The cram coaches re. 
semble the Roman lawyers, who invented useless forms 
for doing business, and kept them in their exclusive 
keeping, and prevented any one from obtaining redress 
in the courts of law without them. So it is with the 
Oxford coaches and examiners, for the examiners are 
most of them coaches. There is a certain secret 
quackery needful for the attainment of a class, which 
has nothing to do with sense, knowledge, or proficiency, 
This is in the exclusive keeping of the coaches. The 
examiners play into their hands. We suspect that, if 
an Oxford Flavius were to arise, he would meet with 
much the same treatment as his Roman prototype, 
The craft would be in danger, and a burst of indigna- 
‘tion would overwhelm the impious renegade. Wé 
have not the smallest hesitation in denouncing the 
whole system of cramming as a farce, which an honest 
purpose in examiners might put an end to any day, 
and which is kept up for the sole purpose of putting 
money into the pockets of the private (tutors. 

Our views of university reform may be very briefly 
summed up. We would have a royal commission issue, 
armed, if necessary, by act of Parliament, with the fullest 
powers to inquire into the whole system of education 
pursued at the universities. It should, moreover, di- 
rect its attention to the state of the professors, the 
mode of holding elections to fellowships, and make a 
full report on the pecuniary condition of the respective 
colleges. It should make a searching inquiry into the 
existing statutes, and have full power to subject them 
to a thorough revision. We would, without hesitation, 
substitute the professional for the tutorial system; we 
would make the latter eutirely subordinate to the fot- 
mer. We would abolish subscription, and establish 
perfect religious freedom. We would permit the fel- 
lows to marry, and assign them actual duties; and, 
where the income of a fellowship was too small, we 
would unite two or three, as the case might be, into 
one. We would increase the emolument of the badly- 
endowed professorships, so as to make them worthy of 
the acceptance of men of the highest talent. We 
would thoroughly remodel the system of examinations, 
afford equal encouragement to every useful branch of 
human study, and convert the degrees, from a mockery 
to delude the public, into real marks of different degrees 
of literary and scientific proficiency. We would én- 
large the system of examinations and honours. We 
would throw all the fellowships open. We would take 
the elections out of the hands of the existing fellows, 
to prevent them from continuing their present practice 
of exclusiveness; or we would ordain, that they must 
necessarily elect the senior party eligible, who 
highest mark of proficiency assigned him by the publit 
examiners, and was, at the same tithe, an unexcep 








ming. It is impossible to take high honours, without 


able moral character. If the revenues of the univer- 












gies were larger than were wanted, we would apply 
ghem for other purposes of education, throughout the 

and breadth of the land. By doing all this, we 
should not more violate the spirit of the founder's in- 
tentions than they are violated already by those who 

to yield implicit obedience to the letter. Ina 
few years the present exclusive state of feeling would 
be destroyed, as the old fellows died off, or were re- 
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withstand the resurrection of real scientific i 
The amalgamation of the various form’ of huni 
thought would produce a spirit of forbearance. A 
perception of scientific want would cause progressive 
development. With changes such as these, Oxford, 
instead of being the hindrance, would bécome thé 
leader of the progress of the age, and of the ameliora- 
tion of humanity, 








moved. ‘The spirit of priestcraft would be unable to 
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Musterics of City Life; or, Stray Leaves from the | 
"Worl?’s Book. By James Rees, author of “The 
Philadelphia Locksmith,” &c. Philadelphia: J. W. 
Moore. 1849. 

Tuts volume does for Philadelphia, but in a different | 
spirit, and with a higher aim, what Eugene Sue has done 
for Paris, and some of our penny romancists for the | 
British metropolis. It is impossible, however, to conceive | 
two orders of mind more unlike than our author’s and the | 
writers referred to. Mr. Rees is a zealous member—if | 
not a founder—of the * Home Missionary Society of the 
City and County of Philadelphia.’’ Te has consequently | 
enjoyed free access to the secrets disclosed by the opera. | 
tions of that institution. Engaging frequently in mis- | 
sionary labour himself, he has visited personally the haunts | 
of the poor and the depraved, and extracted from them | 
the story of their woes and crimes; and his private in- | 
timacy with Mr. Street, the paid agent of the society, has | 
served still further to enrich his portfolio of facts and 
fictions, The tales and sketches of which the volame | 
consists profess, accordingly, to be founded “ on the notes | 
of a Home Missionary.”’ Mr, Rees, in short, is a reli- | 
gious philanthropist, tinctured in a slight degree with | 
romance, Instead of the Voltarian, reckless, and prurient | 
spirit with which the “ Mysteries of Paris ” are saturated, | 
the “ Mysteries of City Life” are redolent with the spirit | 
of the New ‘l'estament—modified as it is in Mr, Rees by | 
the peculiar, egotistical, and exaggeratory temperament 
characteristic of the Americans, From Mr. Rees’ pencil, 
however, as well as from Eugene Sue’s, the picture is one 
of unmitigated blackness. The woes and privations of 
extreme poverty, or the hideous excesses of criminal 
depravity, form the staple of his sketches, imterlarded 
with copious denunciations of the unfeeling selfishness of 
the rich, The only ray of light observable amidst this 
dense gloom is the Home Missionary carrying bread to the 
hungry, and the consolation of the gospel to the dying. |) 
There is a grave error in thus converting society into a|’ 
“chamber of horrors.” The world is made to appear so } | 
much worse and more hopeless than it is, that the virtuous | 
are apt to be at once shocked and disheartened ; the sym- | 
pathies of the rich to be still further repelled ; and phi- 
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piece, and the miser gloating over his hoard of gold—are 
all portrayed with a vigour and precision, which prove 
the sincerity of the author and the authenticity of his 
materials. Many of the sketches, of course, are mere eom- 
monplace ; but others arouse the feelings and rivet the 
attention as deeply as the best-conceived tales of fiction, 


One of our author’s stories, entitled, “ The Murderer’s 
Doom,” we will abridge for the benefit of our readers. 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
and, by certain indications, the author intimates that the 
leading particulars are not purely imaginary :-— 

“ Qur story commences on a beautiful evening in the month 
of June, 1530, in the log hut already alluded to ; at the door of 
which sat, on this occasion, an aged man and two young girls. 


|| The man’s age was probably sixty, and although his head was 


silvered o'er with the ‘ messengers of time,’ yet the cheerful look 
and well-built frame told a life of temperance and of health. 
The eldest of the girls was not more than eighteen, and the 
youngest twelve ; they were both beautiful, possessing all the 
attractions of youth, with its healthful glow and bloom. 

“The old man’s hand rested on the head of his éldést child— 
his grandchild—for these two lovely creatures were the daughters 
of the old man’s first-born, Ais only child ;—she died, bequeathing 
them to his charge. 

“<Tda, listen tome. I promised thy mother to watch over 
thee, and I will do it; listen! | speak but for your good. Nay; 
droop not.’ 

“* Speak, dearest grandfather, 1 will obey thee; and have I 
not ?’ 

“<Phere spoke my own dear child, in thee, Ida. She lives 
again for me!’ 

“*What would you, grandfather ’ 

“* Ida, (hat man hus been seen near our hut; it is a lone, 
wild spot, and he can have no business or cause to linger in its 
vicinity. It bodes no good to thee, Ida, and to me—but no 
matter. I am too old to act the champion, but lam yet your 
guardian, your father. Listen tou me, lda—acoid that man ; there 
is danger in him!’ 

“ As the old man spoke, a deep blush, whose crimson hae Was 
not the tint of conscious innocence, passed over the cheek of 
Ida. She looked up, however, and replied, 

“*T have avoided him, father ; indeed, | have.’ 

“Promise me, Ida—-nay, swear—that from this time forth 
you will not see nor speak with him. Nay, frown not; I spéak 
as one having the right so to do. I can read this man; I can 
trace in the dua perspective a career of crime, as the past appears 
to have beea one of guilt, Nay, in my dreams | sée him crossing 
my path, and before him on the green sward dark shadows pass, 


lanthropy itself to drop its hands in despair. 
“Truth,” it has often been remarked, “ is stranger than 


fiction ;” and one has only to read the revelations of this | 


volume to feel, that in the every-day life of large cities, 
the materials of the most stirring romance are to be found 
in abundance. Our author traverses a wide field. The 
career of the drunkard, the robber, the murderer, and the 





seducer—the poor widow making shirts at ten cents, a- 


‘crimsoned with blood. Daughter, I tell thee dreams are the 
‘forerunners of events in our hives; they come as shadows, but 
| remain with us readies. Ida, will you swear?’ 
| “* Dear father, do not propose an oath; why should Ida swear? 
_ would you doubt her truth? No, no ; do not propose am oath, 
We are happy, and where virtue is crime cannot ¢ome.’ 
“* True, my child, I am a foolish old man; but why is thid 
man here—bhere amid the deep forests P—has he told thee, child ” 
“*He said he came to hunt the deer, and had left his comms 
panions at the foot of the mountain, 
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“*I like him not; men’s faces are the maps of the human 
heart ; these who study them and trace their lines can read their 
inmost recesses. 1 left the city years ago, because the mapped 
world told of hidden crimes. The gibbet was erected in public 
places, and the whipping-post was the chief ornament of our 
pleasure grounds. A moral pestilence was abroad, and the air 
was heavy with curses. I came here, I purchased this piece of 
ground; ‘twas here thy mother died—you, my dear children, 
have been my only companions for many years. Here, amid the 
wild romantic beauties of nature, all has been sunshine, all hap- 
piness. Hark! do you hear the lone whip-poor-will, as he wings 
his flight down the valley?—are such sounds heard in a city ? No! 
And see the last rays of the sun, how beautifully they gild that 
Jong lane lined with forest trees ; it looks like the pathway of 
heaven; but the air grows chilly; come in, my children; the 
creatures of night are abroad, and the woods are musical. We 
should be happy, my children.’ 

“ «And are we not happy, grandfather ?” 

“«My heart does not beat in unison with nature. I feel a 
depression of spirits; there is danger somewhere—perhaps to 
your poor old grandfather. . ° * 

“Tda and the stranger met; the oath had not been adminis- 
tered ’ ” * * * * * 

We are now conducted to a large and singular cave, at 


the base of the Little Savage Mountain, on the top of which 
this old man and his grandaughters lived, of which cave 
the author gives a minute and interesting description. 
This, however, we must omit, and introduce the reader 
at once into its principal apartment, on a certain dark and 
thundering night :— 





“At the head of a table sat « man whose age could not be 
more than thirty years: his manners were those of a gentleman, 
and his style of dress after the most approved fashion. His fea- 
tures were well formed, hair black and curling round his ears, eyes 
sparkling but restless, denoting doubt and dark suspicion, if not 
conscious guilt. The eyes are sometimes the windows of the 
heart—they are, at least, the medium through which crime is 
frequently seen to look out on the broad earth. He held in his 
hand a glass, and was standing up, as were some fifteen others— 
his companions. ‘ Now, boys,’ he exclaimed, ‘ let us drink to the 
memory of Porter, the mail robber? ‘The toast was responded to 
by all, save one ; the silence of this man was marked by the 
chief, but not noticed at the time. When they were all seated, 
and the glasses replenished, the chief spoke:—‘ How comes it, 
Garson, that you refused to drink the sentiment I gave ?—it was 
to the memory of one who, while living, was the boldest of us 
all, and died without peeching. Was he not the best amongst us?’ 

“*If he was, captain,’ replied Garson, ‘then are we bad 
enough—Porter has his deserts.’ 

“* Ha! would you say so of me?—for know—listen, men— 
and thou, white-headed villain, as you are, that I was with him 
— it was I who escaped—’ 

“* You are-— 

“*T am Ponteet—ay, and I left him to his fate, with that 
white-livered coward, Wilson—I fled, and while you were rusti- 
eating here, I, under an assumed name, ventured with Porter to 
rob the mail.’ 

“ The company looked surprised—Garson was silent. 

“*Speak, Garson—let not the dead mar the festive board; 
speak !’ 

“*Why should I speak? Would it not be of the dead; ay, 
not him alone—no, no, but of one other. He is gone now— 
let it pass.’ 

“*T will not let it pass—speak, I command!’ 

“ ‘Learn, then, that he was the seducer of my child, my Marian; 
she sleeps yonder—ay, in the robber’s burying-ground. You 
all know the story, but not of her undoer.’ 

“* Bah! man, this is all folly. We owe no respect to virtue ; 
all things with us are in common—we are a social community,’ 

“*True, true; but yet she was my child.’ 

“*Ay! you lay a stress on ‘my child,’ as much as to say, she 
was too good for us. The girl in yonder room is not your child, 
yet her fate is Marian’s.’ 

“* And mark me, captain, her seducer’s fate will be even worse 
than that of Porter.’ 

“*Ha! ah!—a prophet—a prophet,’ was the genera) excla- 
mation. 
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“ «Silence, men—I hear the signal—no more of this nonsense 
—to business; and while you are preparing, I will visit IY rose 
of the Little Savage.’ 

“On the stone bed already described, but now 
covered with bear-skins, and curiously-wrought coverlets, at the 
foot of it stood a small table, upon which were the Tequisites 
for the toilet ; in fact, the chamber presented, if not a 
at least a very-comfortable appearance. On this bed lay Ida, 
but O, how changed! The glow of virtuous health had dis. 
appeared from the cheeks ; conscious guilt mantled on her stijj 
lovely face ; and the bitter smile told that repentance came tog 
late. ‘Yes, she murmured, ‘It is all over now, and I haye 
broken the old man’s heart. I, too, will die; yes, I have the 
means, but I will not use them now. Hark! he comes—th,. 
man I loved, the man I hate, ay, with a deep and bitter hatred— 
he approaches.’ 

“*So, my fair one, you droop in my cage,eh! Well, I wif] 
clip your wings, and then you may go forth—the garden of your 
grandfather may again revive the roses which once bloomed upog 
your cheeks—nay, girl, you are free now—but mark me 
you are now aware who I am, and of what I am capable of 
doing—these hands are not free from blood—breathe but a word, 
utter but a syllable, and you die. There is danger in my path, 
and everything that stands in the way of my safety must be re. 
moved ; do you hear, girl?’ 

“*T swear never to betray your secret, or the secrets of this 
cave.’ 

“Good !—there lies your path, and, if you are not too proud, 
there is gold for you.’ 

“Keep your gold, sir; we know each other now; but mark 
me, man of crime, Ida Somers can remember, if she dare got 
revenge.’ 

“*Ah! do youthreaten? But sheis gone.’ The villainand 
the base seducer stood alone in that little chamber.” 


Poor Ida experienced a bitter fate. She found the log- 
hut empty of inmates—her grandfather and Mary no- 
where to be found ; and, Jaying down her wearied frame on 
the bed, was suddenly surprised by her seducer, and mur- 
dered, The old man, on his return, found her lifeless corpse, 
and a paper written by her hand discovering the hiding 
place of her betrayer and his band of ruffians. The brave 
old patriarch formed a resolution of vengeance, the work-, 
ing out of which will be best told in the words of our 
author :— 


“The wolf, as he prowled along the base of the Little Savage 
Mountains, avoided the six oaks, which the reader will remember 
stood near the robber’s cave. Apart from the dreaded cave and 
its mysterious inmates, the wolf had another cause of alarm— 
for nightly, near and around the spot, a dark figure was seen, 
whose silent tread, and stealthy motion, alarmed even the fiercest 
of the forest animals. That dark figure stood beneath the shade 
of the six.oaks—the wind whistled drearily and lonely there— 
no other sound was heard. He glanced out from his shadowed 
position, into the clear light of the moon. ‘It cannot be, he 
exclaimed, ‘for six nights have I watched here; and—hark! 
what sounds are those ?’ 

“At that moment the secret door of the cave opened, the 
glare of light from the lamp already alluded to fell di 
among the trees, making a silvery pathway far into the fores 
there, in the double light of moon and lamp, to the surprise of 
several men who emerged from the cave, stood the form of # 
man! ‘The moment he was aware of being seen, he turned and 
fled. ‘Silence, men-—close the door, secure well the entrance 
—I will pursue the spy’—keeping his eye on the retreating 
figure, whose exertions were feeble, for he was old. Findi 
that he was pursued, he made directly to the table-rock 
to in our first page—its sides were rugged—but, as the old maa 
reached it, he made a bound, and having secured a resting-plact, 
he soon reached the top. It was an entire flat surface of some 
sixty feet square, with a few stinted trees clinging to its 
forming, as it were, a border to a picture frame—the subject 
not yet imagined by the artist. As the old man stood up; 
moonlight displayed his full and yet vigorous form; he das 
aside an old cloak, clutched a peculiar-shaped knife, and awa 
his approaching enemy—-one of the figures of the painting a 





already sketched. ‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, ‘ that it may prove 
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gedacer!” As he spoke, a portion of the branches of a tree 
gere radely thrust aside, and a man sprang upon the rock ; and 
there, face to face, stood the pursued and the pursuer. Another 
fgore of the painting was sketched. 
#* Ah!’ art thou the spy?’ exclaimed the robber. 
“@*Spy!—yes, I am; and for six nights have I watched for 
Now, villain, this platform—your grave or mine!’ 
«Old man, I will not strike as I meditated—your white hairs 


ou. 

orne such excuse have you, base villain!—I dare strike.’ 
So saying, the old man struck Ponteet full in the face with his 

hand. ‘That,’ he cried, ‘for my wrongs—and this for 

‘;'—— 

“Quick as thought, and before his astonished victim could 
prepare for defence, his desperate enemy had him by the throat, 
‘Pray, man of blood, pray; I would not murder soul and body.’ 
Dragged to the rock by the almost superhuman strength of the 
old man, Ponteet crouched, trembling as it were, at his feet. 
The old man’s hat had fallen off—his white hairs were stream- 
ing in the air—his left hand clutched the throat of Ponteet, and 
in his right he held the knife alluded to. The design of the 
picture was made. The robber thus taken by surprise, and his 
most daring part cowed, he gazed upon the dilated form of the 
avenger in fear and awe. ‘Pray, man of blood, pray—you shall 
have time—soul and body should not perish at one blow. Hark! 
[ hear your comrades—be quick.’ Voices were now heard as if 

hing the scene of strife. 

“* Speak not, or I strike. Pray, I say-—one word on heaven, 
and I will : 

“The wretched man having now somewhat recovered, and 
hearing the voices of his companions, made a desperate effort, 
and succeeded in gaining his feet. ‘Ah! you would murder 
me, hoary-headed villain, but I will foil you.’ So saying, 
he drew from his breast a knife, and aimed a deadly blow 
at the old man—shouting at the same time, to the full ex- 
tent of his voice, ‘Help, help—murder > The interest 
of the subject of the picture increases. The blow was 
warded off, and the knife of the avenger was instantly buried 
deep in the shoulder of his victim. The wound, although bad, 
was not a fatal one. In vain did Ponteet cry for help—it ap- 
proached slowly up the mountain top—in vain he struggled to 
gain the least advantage : but his every motion was watched and 
guarded against. ‘ Now,’ thundered the old man, ‘ your doom is 
sealed. Pray, I say—pray ; call on heaven to forgive !—Hark! 
your friends approach!—Pray—ah—they come!’ At that mo- 
weat the heads of two or three men were seen above the table- 
rock, ‘Itis too late—soul and body—soul and body—my oath’, my 
oath—one more struggle—one groan—and D’onteet—was dead ! 
The old man threw down the bloody knife—gave one look on the 
ghastly form, as it lay there in the broad moonlight—he drew a 
long breath—heaved a sigh, one of sorrow and despair—raised 
his hands supplicating toward heaven—and then disappeared 
down the opposite side of the rock, and his dark form was soon 
lost in the darker shades of the forest. 

“When the followersof Ponteet reached the rock, they found him 
dead, and as they listened, the heard the retreating footsteps of the 
avenger! From some cause or another, the body of the murdered 
man was left where the deed was committed. Shortly after this 
event, the band dispersed, and the tomb of Ponteet (whose real 
name was Meason) became the home of the vulture. Years 
passed away ; the mouldering flesh and clothes of the dead man 
fei] from his bones, and were eaten by the ‘ obscene birds’ of 
night, or washed away by the storms and tempests of many days. 
But the skeleton still remains, and to this day attracts the notice 
of the curious traveller. ’ a “ 

“More years have passed away. The scene has been forgotten 
—the events long since ceased to occupy public attention. 

“In the Arch Street burying ground, where repose the bones 
of ‘Benjamin Franklin, and Deborah his wife, a neat grave- 
stone is still to he seen, which tells the stranger beneath it lies 
the remains of ‘Rosert Somers, aged 79, who departed this 
life, January lst, 1839; erected to his memory by Mary.’” 

One conclusion is deeply impressed upon the reader by 
Mr. Rees’ delineations, and that is, the fearful amount of 
poverty and crime existing in the bosom of American society, 
notwithstanding all the advantages derived from boundless 
territory and democratic institutions. The worst-condi- 


Honed cities of the old world could scarcely produce more 
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heart-rending scenes of wretchedness than are described by 
Mr. Rees, as quite common in Philadelphia. From so sen- 
sitive a writer, we are prepared, of course, to make allow- 
ance for some exaggeration ; but so many harrowing pic- 
tures must necessarily have an extensive foundation of 
fact. But hear what our author himself says on this 
point :— 

“There are situations in life, scenes of misery and distress, 
brought on by dissipation, and a moral depravity, with which 
many of my readers are totally unacquainted. Hence these sketehes 
may seem as romances, instead of what they really are, sad realities, 
We, on one occasion, asserted, through the public press, in this 
city, that at the lowest calculation, ‘three thousand persons arose 
every morning without having any fixed place of lying down at 
night.’ A charge so bold, astounding, as it did, those who never 
think of the poor, created some excitement. But, fortunately for 
us, there were those who had made the subject a stady, and when 
the late Mathew Carey endorsed the assertion, there were no 
longer doubts of the fact. Societies were then formed, having 
for their object the amelioration of the condition of the poor ; 
but, alas! they did not reach those who most needed aid! 

“The poor family reduced to the lowest grade of misery and 
wretchedness, by the vile and frequent use of spiritous liquors, 
found no favour with those benevolent institutions; and the 
writer of this heard one of their most religious members say, 
‘that they had no claim on the sympathy of the righteous,’ and 
actually added, ‘the sins of the fathers should be visited oa 
their children!’ And this was charity! 

“ We, at that time, pointed out the receptacles of the poor out- 
casts from society and benevolent sympathy; we gave to our 
sketches ‘local habitations and a name,’ such as they were, which, 
upon examination, proved to be true. In all large cities, hordes 
of men, women, and children, are found, who are incapacitated for 
labour, in consequence of the love, or the madness for rum, They 
are to be found along our wharves, congregating around and about 
low grogeries ; hundreds are sent forth to beg and steal ; and thus 
our streets are crowded with half-clad, haif-grown girls and boys, 
whose very appearance bespeaks a perfect knowledge of life in all 
its worst features. Rag-pickers, stealers of old iron, lead, Xe., 
are also a numerous class; and at night, with their small and ill- 
gotten stores, they are seen, in the lower part of our city, ex- 
changing them for rum, or a night's lodging. Those who are not 
so fortunate select out some old out-house or barn, near the city ; 
others creep into sheds and deeayed rooms of deserted houses ; 
others seek the banks of the Schuylkill, and craw! like hogs under 
trees and bushes! 

“This is not all—alone—away from the noise of the city; in 
woods and barns, these wretched creatures how! and shout, in 
their maddened dreams, and awake, trembling with delirium tre- 
mens, with just sufficient reason left to guide them to the city, 
when more rum brightens intellect, to madden it again ere night 
—and this is life! 

“ As stated in the second part, there are houses where these 
wretches are received at three ceuts. a-head, for a night's lodging—— 
they huddle together in a large room, covered over with straw—- 
men, women, and children, indiscriminately together, and all rav- 


” 


ing and shouting in the incipient stage of insanity ! 

So much for the results of drunkenness, Some of the 
wretchedness, however, depicted by our author must, we 
fear, be traced to some more political source than “ dissi- 
pation and moral depravity.” Take the following sketch, 
for example, of a poor widow and her family, on a Satur- 
day night :— 

“The streets were deserted; a poor woman was seen wending 
her solitary way towards a cluster of small houses in the sou- 
thern part of the city. She was wrapped up in an old cloak, 
around which the winter wind swept keenly, and with searching 
power. The snow fell in large flakes, and her feet was scarcely 
protected from the crusts of ice which encumbered her way. She, 
however, passed swiftly on—for her children were awaiting her 
coming with hungry and eager looks, and what had the widowed 
mother for them? ‘ The proceeds of two shirts at tweloe and a- 
half cents cach!” It was « Saturday night, the night of all others 
to the young and innocent the most pleasing ; it is the eve of the 
holy Sabbath, and their Itttle hearts yearned to bask in the san- 
shine of its moral and blessed light, Four miserable beings were 
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clustered around a wretched fire, their toes were peeping from 
their worn-out stockings, and their ragged garments hung loose- 
ly around them. These children had seen better days. It was 
when their father was with, and provided for them ; he was dead 
now, and the only surviving parent struggled on through poverty 
in all its phases, to keep a roof, such as it was, above their little 
heads. Piece by piece of her furniture was disposed of to pro- 
vide for them until there was scarcely anything left but a bed, a 
table, and a few chairs. Let us stand apart and listen to the 
prattle of the children. ‘Sister,’ says a little boy of about nine 
years of age, ‘if you will sew up these trousers, I can go to San- 
day school to-morrow ; see, it is only a rent, and my shoes will 
do, Iam sure.” The sister, a girl of some twelve years old, looked 
at the pale-faced boy, and tears came into her eyes as she spoke. 
‘I will mend them, Billy, dear ; but your shirt is not fit; see how 
the collar looks, and you know it is the only one you have.’ 

“*T can turn the collar down, for I should like to go to San- 
day school to-morrow—hark, how the wind whistles—where is 
mother? I am cold!’ 

“*She will be here directly. Go you, James, and bring up| 
some more chips, for mother will be cold; and, Jacob, you had 
better clean your shoes, and brush your coat, for you must go 
to Sunday school while your shoes are good—they will not last 
long, and then you will have to stay at home too.’ | 

“* Perhaps not, sister; I may get something to do next week. | 
I have the promise of a boy to help him to sell newspapers, and | 
I may get enough to bny another pair. Am I not old and strong | 
enough to do that? Why, I have learned already to ery papers. | 
Hark! there comes mother; yes, I knew her step.’ j 

“The door opened, and the wretched parent gazed on her four | 
shivering children, as they joyfully started up and clung around | 
her. She kissed them all, and, putting on a smiling face to hide | 
her grief, she began to prepare their humble meal. A mother’s 
love! who can portray a mother’s love for her children? No 
one. It is an indescribable feeling, known only to the angels in | 
heaven, It is an unwritten story; and, like the music of nature, | 
it has no gamut. ‘The twenty-five cents was all the money she | 





. 

The volume abounds with similar sketches of the suf- | 
ferings endured by the victims of ill-requited labour ; and | 
Mr. Rees is very indignant against certain benevolent , 
societies which give out work to the unemployed, at reduced | 
wages, in order to raise relief to the poor who are unable | 
to labour; forgetful, apparently, of the grand evil, the | 
non-employment—the misery—which existed prior to the | 
operations of such societes, and which rendered them ne- | 
cessary, In the United States, as in less favoured countries, | 
labour does not always command its necessary reward ; and 
from this it is to be inferred that something more is requi- 
site than land and universal suffrage to cure society of the 
ills of poverty and destitution. Communities, in the old 
and the new worlds alike, must learn to be more frugal of 
their means—to submit to individual sacrifice for the 
benefit of the unfortunate—to be more attentive to their 
interests as a whole; and much also is to be expected from 
the spirit of which this volume isan emanation—the bene- 
volent spirit of religion, when it assumes the qualities so 
profoundly described by the Divine Master, when he en- 
joined his disciples to be “ wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves,” 


LID 
Popular Fiel! Botany. By Agnes Catlow. 1 Vol. 
London: Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 

This volume is one of a series issued by the above 
publishers, and, so far“as we, have seen, forming the first 
of the series, with the object of teaching some of the 
sciences that should be popular with the young, in a way 
likely to allure them into the study; but the three 
volumes published are worthy of attention from the old, 
for the text is ably and elegantly written, and the 
illustrative plates are beautifully executed, 








Field botany is a most profitable study, displaying th. 
beneficence and the wisdom of the Creator, in what we often 
deem but worthless or odious weeds—things to be rooted 
out—and that are necessarily extirpated in good cultiyg. 
tion, because no longer required. The study of the works 
of creation is a great aid to an intelligently devotiong 
frame of mind. <A green-gardener once, who was strict}; 
“sound” in the theological opinions derived from revelation, 
argued that Satan had the pewer to create certain thin ’ 
and he made all the weeds and the sparrows. If he had 
studied more carefully the plants that he trampled under. 
foot, and the habits of the birds against which he waged 
perpetual war, he would have seen good reason to chan 
his opinions. These works are written with the intention 
of making the respective studies pleasing to the young, 
and morally and religiously useful. Miss Catlow thus 
explains the spirit infused into the works:— 

“ What can add so much to the pleasure of a ride or a walk 


into the country, as a knowledge of the plants seen in the woods 
and hedges® or what more instructive to a child when it has 


gathered a pretty bunch of flowers, than to point out to it the 


extraordinary beauty of the minute parts, the contrivances for 
the ripening or preservation of the seed, or the uses of its roots 
or juices? Many useful moral lessons may be given to the young 
in a country walk, if this pursuit is understood and appreciated, 
Some persons are disposed to think it a useless study, and to 
laugh at those who pursue it zealously, and ridicule them for 
showing great delight at the discovery of a new plant they have 
not before met with: but if they will compare this enthusiasm 
with their own in any favourite study, they will find the feeling 
similar. Unfortunately it is the custom to look on weeds with 
contempt, and to forget that they are equally the work of God 
with the planets or suns, and that every insignificant herb is 
a fresh proof of the wisdom and goodness of God in the creation. 
As this little book is only intended for those who really wish to 
know something of this part of the works of nature, I need say 
no more by way of inducement, but turn to the object of the 
work.” 

The anthoress takes, seriatim, the botany of the months, 
beginning with January, in which there seems to be little 
doing, while there is really much preparing. February, we 
know, is abundantly rich in good things—the violet on 
the brace, the primrose on the bank, the gowan in the 
grass, the daisy in the garden, and the graceful snow- 
drop amongst the melting wreaths of winter. March is 
peculiarly plentiful in work for the field botanist; but here 
is what Miss Catlow has to say under March:— 


“Jlow delightful is the first breath of spring, felt, or 
rather anticipated, in this month; the bitter winds, frosts, and 
snows, begin to yield to the force of the sun, and the hope that 
we may soon again wander in the fields and lanes is revived, and 
our accustomed rambles impatiently looked forward to as a 
source of real delight. ‘Though every contented and well. 
regulated mind may find pleasure out of doors, during even the 
dreary weather of the winter months, still, those fond of botaniz- 
ing must welcome the period when they may return from a walk, 
laden either with their old favourites (which revive memories of 
the past), or with new species, whose peculiarities they may be 
anxious to examine. There is not a purer or more improving 
pleasure than that of the examination of plants, for every 
investigation will open new beauties to the observer, and 
many an insignificant weed (as we may deem it) if brought 
home and examined with a magnifier, astonishes us by is 
extraordinary formation. I advise young botanists to examine 
minutely all the plants they gather, even if they know not their 
names, because this close inspection familiarizes them with their 
different parts, which knowledge they will find very usefa) 3s 
they advance in study. The endless variety astonishes the P 
ing mind, and we are continually struck with the purpose 
foresight displayed by what appear trifling peculiarities. 
thing new is constantly found, and our admiration and 
are continually called forth.” 


What a singular pest are those ugly Latin pames. 19 
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botanists; many of whom, especially the most en- 
thusiastic—young ladies, namely—are not quite so good 
latin scholars as they shouid be. 

Scientific men may wisli to establish, or rather to main- 
tain, a common language; but Latin names for our dearest 
fowers or our homeliest weeds are gross outrages on our 
own old Saxon language. Where is the propriety of call- 
ing the “ Forget-me-not” “ Myosotis palustris?”—and, 

the way, if pure Latin were used, we should quarrel Jess 
with the custom. Miss Catlow gives the English name | 
along with the doggerel and scientific version, and so no | 
complaint can well rest against her book. We do not re- | 
member to have read before the following reason for the | 
name of the “ Forget-me-not:”— 

“A lady and gentleman, walking on the hanks of the Rhine, 

received some of its briglit blue flowers; the lady, wishing to 

ss it, her companion politely attempted to gather it for her, 
bat, in so doing, slipped into the river and was drowned, exclaim- 
ing as he sank, ‘Forget me not!’ I cannot vouch for the truth 


of this romantic incident; but by some means this flower has 
been considered the emblem of friendship in almost every 





country.” 
We do not yet know that the uses of all our common 


nts have been discovered ; but the purposes of some of 
them have been lost. The mode of manufacturing beer 
from heather is lost, and yet it was practised at one time 
in ths country, and that not ‘along time ago.’ Many 
of usthave admired and gathered the cotton-grass—may it 
not yet be substituted for some of that raw material brought 
from far countries at a great cost? The experiment 
deserves a trial:— 

“Qne species of the interesting plant called cotton-grass 
may be found early in the season. The flower expands 
now, but the seed, which is the conspicuous part, and attracts 
the eve at a distance, is scarcely seen till next month. The 
silky covering of its seeds might serve as the softest imaginable 
lining to a bird’s nest, but whether it is thus used I do not 
know. Nothing can be more beaatiful than this appendage to 
the seeds of this genus. At a distance on the boggy heaths, 
where the plant grows, it looks like little locks of wool floating 
with the wind, but on examination, its substance is found to be 
considerably more fine and soft. It is extremely white and 
glossy, and, being as soft as down, is in some places used for 
stutling pillows. Itis probably brittle, and therefore cannot be 
manufactured into any article of clothing; but as cattle are fond 
of its leaves, I could almost wish that the farmer cultivated this 
pretty plant, that we might see whole fields of these waving 
feathers.” 

“ Who would have thought,” many a peasant would say, 
“that a scientific gentleman would have fallen on his knees 
to thank God for a whin-bush?’’ but read the following 
short extract :— 


“Uler Evropeus, common furze, whin, or gorse, begins flower- 
ing very early in the year, and often before the commencement, 
for occasional bushes will appear in the autumn in fall flower. 
Its bright yellow flowers are a great ornament to the heathy and 
often desolate looking places in which it grows. It prefers a 
sandy and gravelly soil, and is rare in the Highlands. <A very 
bushy shrub, from two to five feet high, beset with thorns, leaves 
small, and thorn-tipped flowers, solitary or in pairs, bright-yel- 
low. Two egg-shaped spreading bracteas at the base of the 
calyx. When Linnus came to England he was so delighted with 
this beautiful plant, that it is said he fell on his knees and thanked 
God for producing so handsome a shrub. He tried to intro- 
duce it into Sweden on his return, but failed, as the climate was 
Wo severe, though here it grows on our bleakest commons. It 
48 occasionally seen in the greenhouses of that country, and ia 
Russia, 

a It is a very useful plant, its young shoots being eaten by 
animals, and its podded seeds by numerous birds. To the poor, 
it is invaluable for winter firing. 

“Its pod, when thoroughly ripe, suddenly bursts with some 





boise, and each valve rolls itself into « spiral form, and scatters 
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' the seed to a considerable distance, so that where this plant is 
| once fixed it soon spreads. A variety found in Ireland is well 
known in our gardens; it does not flower so plentifully as the 
‘other, but its prickles are so soft and succulent, that cattle are 
extremely fond of it.” 

| And yet what propriety is there in bothering the Eng- 
lish world with “ Ulex Europzeus”’ to signify thereby our 
own deep-green whias, with their bright yellow flowers, 
and their long “pea pod’’-like seed-valves, that rattle 
away so lightsomely in August, scattering the seed for 
next year’s crop. 

After all, the peasantry of Scotland would not wonder 
at the gratitude of Linnzeus for the furze of England and 
the whins of Scotland, since they are olten grateful for the 
supper from the stone trough which they affurd to the cow 
—the cow that would go dry without them—when grass 
is short or ill to obtain. 

Whins and broom were the green cropping of our ances- 
tors; and broom is far from a mere ornament. It makes, 
indeed, a somewhat “ heady’’ mixture for cows, because, 
indeed, it is “narcotic,” and can produce “strong beer; 

but the broom is a profitable crop, if well managed, and 
for its beauty, we have the authority of more than one old 
| song—but first among them all, 
“The broom—the bonny, bonny broom— 

The broom of the Cowden knowes.” 
The illustrations in the volume are drawn and coloured 


with much taste, 


| The Rirde of Jamaica, By Philip Henry Crosse, 
London: John Van Voorst. 


| WE are reminded of this volume, which has been in our 
possession for a long time, by the one a notice of which is 
subjoined. It occurs to us that though we have read the 
work with much pleasure, yet we have omitted it from 
this register ; and as it deserves to be known and read, 
_we make the satisfaction still within our power, by quot- 
ing one or two passages which we had put in type long 
since, and they will certify the good qualities of a work 
‘that has been warmly and deservedly recommended by 
many of our contemporaries. The birds of Jamaica are 
necessarily very different from our own; but we doubt 
whether they be prettier, or more useful, for have we not 
‘many active insect catchers as clever as the green-headed 
tody, although we may be thankful that we have not 


‘quite so many insects for them to catch :-— 
| “Itis instructive to note by how various means the wis- 
dom of God bas ordained a given end to be attained. The 
swallow and the tody live on the same prey, inseets on the 
wing; and the short, hollow, and feeble wings of the latter 
are as effectual to him as the long and powerful pinions are 
tothe swallow. He has no powers to employ in pursaing 
insects, but he waits till they come within his cireumseribed 
| range, and no less certainly secures bis meal. 
| “*T have never seen the tody eating vegetable food ; but 
[have oceasionally found in its stomach, among minate 
'coleopterons and hymenopterous insects, a few small seeds. 
One, whichI keptin a cage, woulda snatch worms from me 
with impudent audacity; and then beat them violeatiy 
against the perch or sides of the cage to divide before he 
| swallowed them. 

* One, captured with a net in April, on being turned into 
-aroom, began immediately to cateh flies and other mioute 
insects that flitted about, particulariy little destructive tine- 
adae that infested my dried birds. At this employment, he 
| continued incessantly and moat successfully all that evening 
andali the nextday, from earliest dawn to dusk. He would sit 
on the edge of the tables, on the lines, on shelves, or on the 
floor, glancing about, now and then flitting up into the air, 
when the snap of his beak anuounced a capture, and he retusu- 
ed to some station toeatit. He would peepinto the | 
darkest corners, even und *tl tables, for the little 
long-legged spiders, which he would drag from their webs and 


swallow. He sought these also about the ceiling end walla, 
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and found very many. I have said that he continued at this 
employment ali day without intermission, and, though I took 
no account, I —— that, on an average, he made a capture 
per minute. e may thus form some idea of the immense 
number of insects destroyed by these and similar birds; 
bearing in mind this was in a room, where the human eye 
scarcely recognised a dozen insects altogether, and that 
in the free air, insects would, doubtless, be much more 
numerous. Water in a basin was in the room, but I did 
not see bim drink, though occasionally he perched on 
the brim; and when I inserted his beak into the wa- 
ter, he would not drink. Though so actively engaged 
in his own occupation, lie cared nothing for the presence of 
man; he sometimes alighted voluntarily on our heads, 
shoulders, or fingers, and when sitting would permit me at 
any time to put my hand over him and txke him up; 
though, when in the hand he would struggle to get out. 
He seemed likely to thrive, but incautiously settling in front 
of a dove-cage, a surly baldpate poked his head through the 
wires, and with his beak aimed a cruel blow at the pretty 
green head of the unoffending and unsuspecting tody. He 
Snee not to mind it at first, but did not again fly ; and 
about an hour afterwards, on my taking him into my hand, 
and throwing him up, he could only flutter to the ground, 
and on laying him on the table, he stretched out his litue 
feet, shivered, and died.” 

The end of this extract is very pretty and affecting, 
yet we doubt whether the insect world regarded the tody 
as being quite so unoffending and unsuspecting a bird as 
the author considered him. The romance of humming- 
bird life is sadly destroyed by a close examination of their 
habits. They live, it appears, rather more on animal 
than vegetable food, and we find very few “ vegetinarians”’ 
in the animal world, except those that being at once so 
large and numerous, would eat the world up very soon if 


they took flesh diets :— 

‘* The sustenance of the humming-birds is, I feel assured, 
derived almost exclusively from insects. ‘hat they seek 
the nectar of flowers I readily admit, and that they will 
eagerly take dissolved sugar, or diluted honey, in captivity, 
I also know; but that this wouid maintain life, or at least 
vigour, | have great reasons for doubting, which I shal! 
mention in the history of the following species: —I have dis- 
sected numbers of each of this species, and have invariably 
found the little stomach distended witha soft black sub- 
stance, exactly like what we see in the stomachs of the 
Warblers, which, being put into clear water, and examined 
with a lens, proves to be entirely composed of minute 
insects.” 

They engage in civil wars also with great vivacity :— 

‘* The Pagnacity of the humming birds has been often 
spoken of; two of the same species can rarely suck flowers 
from the same bush without arencontre. Mange, however, 
will even drive away another species, which I never observed 
the others todo. I once witnessed a combat between two 
of the present species, which was prosecuted wiih much per- 
tinacity, and protracted to an unusual length.” 

And they have their serfs in the shape of Benana Quits 
—the Sclaves of these little fieree Magyars :— 

‘A little Benana Quit, that was peeping among the blos- 
somes in his own quict way, seemed now and then to look with 
surprise on the combatants ; but wien the one had driven hijs 
rival to a longer distance than usual, the victor set upon the 
unoffending Quit, who soon yielded the point, and retired, 
humbly enough, to a neighbouring tree. The war—for it 
was a thorough campaign, « regular succession of batties— 
lasted fully an hour, aud then | was called from the post of 
observation.” 


The volume contains nearly 500 pages of equally in- 
teresting descriptive writing, and is a valuable contribu- 
tion tothe natural history of the colonies. 





Popular British Ornithology. By P. I. Gosse. London: 
Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 

This is a volume of a similar character to the last, but 
devoted to British birds, and by one of the best authors in 
that interesting department of natural history. The illus- 
trations are very abundant, and executed in a similar style 
to those of the preceding volume, The scheme adopted in 
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its predecessor is also followed in this volume, and our 
ornithology is written off in monthly departments, Mr. 
Gosse writes well; but we are not certain that he is quite 
at home in the Highlands of Scotland. Under March, he 
says :— 


“ Marca.—But we will leave for the present the hazel cop. 
pice and its little musical tenants, and the labours of the peasant 
and the furrowed field, and the flowery meadows, and the budding 
hedge-row, and seek some barren mountain top in the Scottish 
Highlands. The dark, broad sides of “the everlasting hil] ” 
rear themselves up everywhere around us, their feet bathed in 
the tranquil waters of their winding lochs, and their many-sha 
peaks piercing the sky, or shrouded in a veil of half-transparent 
mist. The air is sharp and bracing, and produces, with the 
scenery, and exhilaration of spirits, which makes us feel almost 
as if we could bound up the mountain side as swiftly as the roe 
or mount into the free air like a bird. The purple and broom 
heather beneath our feet has a springy elasticity, as we tread 
upon it, that aids the illusion, and upwards we mount with g 
cheerful contempt of difficulty. But the distance of the summit 
from the base has greatly deceived us; we walk upward and up- 
ward, and yet the peak seems scarcely any nearer ; the steepness, 
too, increases as we rise, and anon we get above the boundary of 
the soft heather, and our feet feel the roughness and hardness of 
the frowning rock, varied, indeed, with many-tinted lichens, and 
hidden here and there by patches of moss and alpine plants. The 
summit still seems to be in the sky above, but on looking round, 
we perceive that we have gained a great elevation; many peaks are 
now below our level, and the eye can penetrate into multitades of 
littie secluded nooks and chasms, and dells among them, and 
can discern many a fam, or lofty mountain-lake, spread out, like 
many sheets of silver, in the recesses of the dark rocky points. 
The loch seems so immediately beneath our feet, that a pebble 
let fall would drop into its glassy waters, and others there are 
more distant, which we catch sight of as we ascend, all studded 
over with little islets, some green and fair, others mere barren 
rocks. The snow lies in masses in the hollows around us, be- 
coming more and more visible as we ascend.” 

Our highest Scotch mountains, where yet the eagles have 
their eyries, may be climbed in March; but it is not a safe 
journey to take to the edge of the precipices of the Breri- 
ach, Ben-Mae-Dhui, Loch-na-Gar, or Ben Nevis. The 
professional guide will scarcely approve of young students 
of natural history making the trip in the short and stormy 
days of March, for the wind then revels in hurricanes 
round these sharp, bare summits, only they are not bare 
ithen, for the snow fills every gulley, and throws a thick 
carpet over the vast masses of granite. 

Mr. Gosse deals with all our birds in the following 
pleasing and instructive style:— 
| “About the latter end of this month the different species of 
| plovers appear in larger flocks than before, for the numbers are 
increased by the families of young that are now fully fledged, and 
able to accompany their parents. The beautiful golden plover, 
having associated in large assemblages, begins to leave the wild 
moors, and to descend upon the corn fields newly sown, and the 
fallow land, where the larve of various insects, earthworms, and 
slugs, which constitute their favourite food, are to be found in 
abundance. Here they soon become exceedingly fat, and in this 
condition they are much esteemed for the table; their flesh as- 
suming a delicacy of flavour in nowise inferior to that of the 
woodeock. When disturbed or alarmed, the flocks mount into 
air a few yards high, and wheel round and round in large eireles 
above the head of the intruder, uttering a loud and shrill whistle, 
and after performing such rapid evolutions, frequently settle agaia 
near the spot whence they arose. They often, however, squat 
close to the ground, as if hoping to escape observation, by lying 
perfectly still; and often theflock disperses by running over 
the ground in different directions, in which they display great 
swiftness of foot.” 





The Cape and Its Colonists. By George Nicholson 
Jun., Esq. 1 vol. London : Henry Colburn. 





Ts book is of the grumbling species—one which we 


ir 
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of 








jidike. The author was evidently a tolerably rich man, 
«ho went out to the Cape in the hope of living an easy 
fife, with Regent Street at a few hours’ distance. He was 
net the kind of man for the Cape, and it was not the 
country for him. They were not mutually snitable, and 
w they parted ; but a few extracts will show the reason 
why. And first as to the author’s farm, which had length 


and width sufficient, if it wanted depth :— 

“On taking a survey of my location, I found my house a tole- 
rable one, containing four rooms, provided with the usual mud- 
foors, not having the unusual luxury of reed ceilings; and my 
farm consisted of about 35,000 acres of mountain and plain, with 
the reputation of being one of the best in the district. The ex- 
tent of my possession may appear, to English readers, enormous; 
but such farms are common in the colony. The property cost 
about £2,000, and is calculated to carry about 5,000 or 6,000 
sheep, 400 head of oxen, and a troop of horses in ordinary sea- 
sous; but this district is, as well as most others in the colony, 
subject, although to a mitigated extent, to those terrible droughts 
which happen about once in seven years, and prevail for per- 
haps two or three years in succession; and on the occurrence of 
such a Visitation, so great an amount of stock would overburthen 
the place, and probably some loss would be sustained by deaths, 
were the flocks and herds confined within the limits of such a 
territory. 

“This plain statement is made, perhaps, against my own in- 
terest; aud I am afraid the fact will appear poor in juxta-posi- 
tion with some of the magniloquent exaggerations we have 
seen published about the fertility of this colony. 

“ Water is plentiful enough to allow of the cultivation of about 
sixteen acres of good soil, and exists permanently in four small 
springs at different points of the farm, This is a good supply here, 
and is in proportion with the other capabilities of the place. 
Having bought about 3000 sheep, mostly of the woolled kind, 
and some of them of good quality, including about thirty mixed 
merinos and English rams, for about 10s. -head, 500 full-grown 
cattle, at nearly £2 each, and a few horses, J did my best to find com- 
petent herdsmen, and set to work as a stock farmer. Then leav- 
ing my place in charge of an Englishman I had taken out with 
me, 1 set off to bring up my family from Uitenhage. This I ac- 
complished in about six weeks.” 

Water, we think, may be found on Mr. Nicholson’s 
farm by boring holes judiciously, as the Patriarclis found 
itin former times, and as the blacks of Australia tell the 
whites thereof that they may find it. The evil of farming 
is thus stated at page 65 :— 

“Iu my opinion, the farmer who can annually increase his 
flock by one-fourth, or augment the value of it in an equal ratio, 
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after deducting the number consumed for food, and the ordinary 
losses by sickness and other causes, may esteem himself fortunate 
in the extreme.” 


Farmers who could live and add 25 per cent. to their 
stock annually, in this country, would consider that they 
had an excellent bargain. This gentleman thinks that 
goat breeding would pay better than sheep. 

“In spite of all that has been said on sheep farming and wool, 
Lam inclined to think that in a colony like this, goats would 
answer the purpose of the settler much better as stock, in mest 
situations, if properly attended to, and the utmost possible nam- 
bers kept. A quod flock of goats may be purchased, as they run 
out, at about 2s. 6d. to Ss. per head. The skin of a full-grown 
goat generally selis for ls. 6d. to 2s.; the fat produced from 
each animal in good condition, is worth about as much, and the 
carease remains on the profit side of the bargain. Those ear- 
cases not required for food, and for which a market could not be 
found, might be boiled down for tallow ; and would, by that pro- 
cess, yield a large quantity of superior quality, which, from its 
hardness, bears a high price, and is susceptible of preservation 
for a great length of time, if necessary.” 

Then why not try goats ¢ Better do anything than 
grumble and go idle, Mr. Nicholson says :— 

“After residing upon my farm some months; the total im- 
possibility of obtaining the necessary domestic servants entailed 
such hardships upon my wife, that I resolved to establish her at 
Cape Town. Ilaving consigned the management of my stock to 
my brother, and made the necessary travelling arrangements, we 
joyfully started for that delightful place.” 


When he got there, he returned again— 


“ To divide my time betwee citin ad i e ee | 
lo divide my time between domestic and farming duties as I 


| best could.” 


That is to say, between the farm and Cape Town, 
which incurred a journey of 800 miles. Even that did 
not sufhice —for 

“ Shortly after my return to the farm, I set out on a visit to 
the district of Colesberg, and the country across the Orange 
liver; and, adopting the usual mode, I yoked fourteen stout 
oxen to my waggon, which was well provided with Cape flour, 
sugar, and salt, and a supply of arms and ammunition, wherewith 
to attack the game.” 


This gentleman could not sueceed, because he did not 
attend to his business, and had never learned, or had 
forgotten, the couplet— 

“Tle that by the plough would thrive, 
Ilimself must either hold or drive.” 
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Tue days of the session are numbered, and draw- 
ing near a close. With the exception of the Na- 
vigation Law bill, nothing has been done. Mr. 
Labouchere has introduced some measures to 
remove several of the objections which existed 
against the repeal of the Navigation Laws—some 
of those exclusive burdens on the shipping interest, 
for even naming which we were denounced as 
Tories, So Mr. Labouchere must be a Tory, for en- 
deavouring to remove them—an unsuccessful Tory, 
because he will not complete his work in the 
present session—an inconsistent Tory, for he has 
pressed one section of a great measure far before 
its supporters—and a dishonest Tory, because he 
has left the burden without its guerdon, the ij, 
to pull down the shipowners, without the gaff, to 
keep them up; but an improving Tory, as at 
length, in the last watches of a dark session, light 
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seems breaking on his obscured and, on this 
matter, opaque mind, leading him to acknowledge, 
if he cannot accomplish, what is right, 

All the Scotch bills have been rejected; and we 
notice with pleasure the determination displayed 
by Mr. Hume, Mr. Forbes, Mr. Lockhart, and other 
Scottish members, to prevent in future that gross 
negligence towards Scotch business on which we 
had reason in last Number to animadvert. 

A bill has been introduced to simplify the in- 
vestment of ecclesiastical property in congrega- 
tions—a measure that no party can oppose, and 
that was wanted on account of a numerous body in 
society. 

The Marriage Affinities Bill, which has occupied 
so much of the time of both houses in past sessions, 
has been again withdrawn, after the Lord-Advo- 
cate had made himself unnecessarily unpopular by 
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insisting upon, and carrying, its extension to Scot- || the most hideous districts of Glasgow; and femajes 
land, where it is opposed by the people, as it is||‘‘ scour’’ and “ sweep’’ busily now who seldom fol. 
also opposed by very nearly all classes in Ireland. || lowed either household avocation before. Ip course 
The measure appears to us likely to produce more||of years we may get forward in sanatory measures 
inconvenience to parties suffering under the great- without a Parliament. 
est domestic calamity than it can ever help them, Financial reform has been so much before the 
even on the showing of its zealous advocates, and, || public for six months that we notice two motions 
therefore, it should not certainly be pressed on||on the subject, both by members of the country 
Scotland and Ireland where it is not sought—where || party. Mr. Henleymoved a reduction of 10 percent, 
it is almost universally opposed. in the salaries of all officials who did not hold 
The Ministry may take their white- bait dinner || tent offices. He based his argument on the asser. 
with great glee and satisfaction, but next morn- tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other 
ing they will surely review the labours of the year||members, that the cost of living had been in late 
with some compunction. They have their offices || years so much reduced. He was defeated by a 
secured to them for the next six months, excepting ||small majority, and his motion was most incon. 
most untoward accidents. They have reached |) sistently opposed by men who should rather haye 
another August, and its happy repose—not in dig- || sought to amend it. The plan of reduction, it was 
nity, but in safety; yet all the measures which || said, for a numerous class of officials, would haye 
they should have earried are delayed, excepting || reduced incomes already toolow. That feature was 
that one regarding the ocean, which, however it easily removed, and should have been cut away 
may ultimately prove—good or bad—in itself, was || without the rejection of the measure. The redue. 
not a favourite with some members of the Cabinet. || tion of small salaries is certainly not a measure that 
The Irish and Scoteh towns are to be left for|}|we would commend, and many of the payments in 
another year without the Health Promotive Act—|| Government offices are already too limited ; but 
for want of which so many lives are said to be lost || these facts should not shield large payments from 
annually, that we might as well be fighting two or}|a fair reduction, unless we are to be told that the 
three battles of Acs as those combats with the pes- || value of corn, of provisions of tropical produce, and 
tilence of various forms in which we are perpetually || of all other articles of consumpt, all other produc- 
engaged, The failure of these bills is altogether || tions of industry, are to fall, but high salaries are 
diagraceful to the Administration, or to the Legis- || to be maintained. 
lature. The House of Commons has to account All organic reforms have, for the season, been 
for much misspent time that the Government |/placed in abeyance, and we sincerely wish that the 
cannot remedy; but a little activity in saving life || gentlemen who take so much interest in financial 
was, on the soundest principles of radical reform, || reform would exert themselves now to give the pro- 
more desirable than in saving freight. Economy || ductive classes a more potent voice inthe Legislature, 
is commendable, wherever it can honestly be ac-|| They will admit that for some years past all our 
complished ; but merey is still better. A reduction |/legislation has immediately affected the interests 
of one shilling in freight per ton or per ewt. is|/and the price of labour, They should not exclude 
worth having ; but the extension of a life, and the||the working classes from the decision of these 
postponement of a burial, is a greater gain. If}|/cases in future; but they help to exclude them 
disease and monopoly stand both in the way, and|| who withhold their promised aid from any move- 
cannot both be reduced in one session, strike||ment in their favonr. The aid of the financial 
at the majorevil. The Legislature either believe | reformers was promised to this cause, and it has 
or disbelieve the evidence afforded to them on the|/not yet been zealously afforded ; and never will, 
sanatory state of towns, and their remedies. If}! until they begin at the close of one session to prepare 
they believe, they are guilty for inaction ; if they])| for the next, Great changes in colonial affairs are 
disbelieve, why did they promulgate fearful dreams|| probably soon to be developed ; and _ hereafter, 
asfacts? We donotattempt toexplain the apathy || statesmen would find their position more com- 
on this topic. fortable if they have consulted all classes of the na- 
A number of gentlemen in Glasgow have adopt- || tion regarding the disposal of their property, instead 
ed a scheme for supplanting the Health ef Towns||of merely continuing a faction legislating in the 
Bill in the most hideous localities, that promises to]|name of the people whom they scarcely represent, 
be eminently successful. They offer prizes to the || giving away property without consent of the owners, 
dwellers in some of their wynds who shall keep the || which they may subsequently be inclined to resent. 
cleanest houses, stairs, and passages during a fixed ———— 
period. The premiums vary from 5s. to 20s, in The Queen and the Royal family are to take Ire- 
each case, and being thus very numerous, they ]|}land on their way from Osborne House to Balmoral 
exert a great influence within a small district. The]|Castle. They will visit Cork, remain for some 
scheme originated, we believe, with Mr. Stow,]||/time at Dublin, stop for a day or two in Belfast 
who is well known for his educational works by|| Lough, and cross from thence to Clyde. They will 
many who may be ignorant of his interest in]|/pass through Glasgow, and probably remain there 
one of the most extensive woollen manufactorics||for a short time, on their way to the Dee. We 
of Scotland—furnishing an example of the great||have not yet heard that her Majesty will visit Ed- 
benefits that a man in a large business may accom- ||inburgh during the present year, and that, we be 
plish for his fellow-men. The project has excited||lieve, is not expected in the northern capital. 
@ mania for whitewashing and cleaning in one of||We wish, however, that some Scottish members 
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gould inquire into the disposal of the fands belong- 
ing to the woods and forests, the crown titles, and 
other little odds and ends belonging to Scotland, 
that, if possible, her Majesty’s oldest house in Scot- 
jand might be put in somewhat better order in the 
event of the royal party?revisiting Edinburgh. 
These royal visits are well-timed, and we trust 
that they afford the same pleasure to the visitors 
which they confer on many of the Queen’s subjects. 
We are not sorry to hear of a deservedly popular 
monarch residing in Dublin for a week, or even 
fora month; and we are mistaken if the Queen do 
not experience @ welcome in Ireland that will take 
her back again to, hitherto, the most unfortunate, 
put, assuredly, not the least interesting portion of 


her empire. 


The foreign intelligence of the month is mourn- 
ful in the extreme, with the exception of the hope 
of peace held out to the brave Danes, and their 
victory at Fredericia, dearly bought by the death 
of their gallant leader, General Rye, and so many 
of his followers. 

The French have disgraced themselves abso- 
lutely in Rome, by adopting measures of a severer 
character to repress freedom than the Austrian 
General had ventured to propose. 

The days of the French Republic are, we believe, 





. 


nearly closed, unless the people be again willing to 
encounter an armed force for the purpose of saving 
institutions from which they have derived little ad- 
vantage as yet, and the disadvantage of a conside- 
rably increased expenditure and debt. 

Between Austria and Sardinia another war is 
threatened—in this instance, as in former cases, we 
must admit, by the wrong dealing of the Sardinians, 
who are not likely to be thrice spared by the 
Austrian Marshal, Radetzsky. 

The southern German Republicans are put down 
in blood by Prussian bayonets. The King of 
Prussia has again recovered his lost confidence ; 
_and tends rather towards Austria and Russia than 
anything very liberal. 

The Hungariansare fighting desperately with their 
terrible adversaries ; but although several severe 
battles have been fought, and a terrible loss of 
life has been incurred, we know little of the details. 
The issue of this tremendous conflict can scarcely 
be doubtful, unless some power interfere in favour 
of the Magyars, or an insurrection arise in Poland. 
The last was their best hope, and it appears to be 
desperate. The German Republicans are beaten 
down. The French Government is unwilling to 
hazard a war, or has objects to serve inconsistent 
with a war for Magyar freedom. 











WAS EARTH NOT MADE FOR JOY? 


Earrtu, with smiling verdure clad, 
Stor’d with all that maketh giad, 
Luscious fruits and odorous flowers, 
Mantling woods, and shady bowers, 
Clothed in beauties rare and rife— 
Earth was never made for strife. 


Flowing streams, unrutlied lakes, 
Hills and mountains, dells and brakes, 
Tuneful zephyrs, cooling springs, 
Ev'rything that pleasure brings, 
Speak, unfold the bounteous plan, 
Were ye not design’d for man ? 


Swelling oceans, as ye roll 
Freely on from pole to pole, 
Were ye made to bind each race 
‘fo its narrow share of space ; 
Or to draw, in social tie, 
Distant realms that scattered lie ? 


Will ye, as in days of yore, 

Chain each kindred to its shore ? 

Or whilst streteh’d from land to land, 
Friendship oft doth yield her hand, 
Will ye not, for general good, 
Kingdoms join in brotherhood? 





Cease the angry cannon’s roar, 
Cease the din of cruel war, 
Cease all envy —hatred—strife, 
Cease to trouble human life, 
Let soft peace extend her reigu 
Over ev’ry wide domain. 


Insects wing your sunny way, 
Ever joyous, ever gay, 

Freely use each golden hour, 
Sip the nectar from each flow’r, 
Sporting ‘neath a cloudless sky, 
Do ye mourn that ye must die ? 


Answer me, ye feathered throng, 
Speak in melody and song, 

Tell me, do your untaught strains 
Sing of sorrows and of pains P 
Do ye, as ye heavenward fly, 

End your music with a sigh ? 


Palms that shade the desert land, 
Waters "mid the burning sand, 
Purling rilis, unfailing wells, 
Sparkling fountains, mossy cells— 
All that doth my song employ — 
Say, was earth not made for joy ? 
ALFRED S£Loc. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES FOR JULY. 


EX-PRESIDENT POLK. 

At his residence, Nashville, Tennessee, of severe diarrhoea, on 
the 15th of June, James Knox Po1k, the late President of the 
United States. He was the eleventh that held that office, and 
he died about three months after his term had expired. He was 
the youngest man ever inaugurated as President—being only 49 
years and four mouths old when he took office. Ife was de- 
scended from a Scotch family, who emigrated first to Ulster, and 
subsequently from the north of Ireland to America. The origi- 
nal family name was Pollock, which became abbreviated to Polk. 
His connexions were members of the old revolutionary party, 
who had aided and favoured independence before and during the 
war of 1776. He was born in Mecklenburgh county, North 
Carolina, November 2, 175, and at the time of his decease, was 
in his 54th year. It appears that his branch of the family had 
resided in Maryland, in Pennsylvania, and in North Carolina, 
before removing to Tennessee. [is father, who is said to be still 
alive, removed to the latter state in 1500, when his son, James, 
was in his eleventh year. Ile was a farmer, and it is said, also 
acted as a surveyor; and, with his family, had to toil hard for a 
living in the valley of the Duck River, then a wilderness. James 
T’olk was the eldest of ten children. After acquiring the rudi- 
ments of education in a school near his home, he was sent to 
the University of North Carolina, where he gained high honours. 
He left coliege with the reputation of being a good mathematical 
and classical scholar. In 1519, he began to study the law with 
the celebrated Felix Grundy, of Nashville. In 1520, he was 
admitted a member of the bar of Tennessee, and soon got into 
practice. Ile served as clerk to the Tennessee Legislature ; was 
next a member for Maury, his place of residence; and, in 1825, 
in his thirtieth year, he was elected to Congress, of which he 
was fourteen years a member. lle was twice Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, having been chosen in December, 
1835, and again in September 1537. At the close of the session 
of 1837, he received a vote of thanks for his impartiality as 
Speaker. He was a ready debater, delivered long and animated 
speeches, and was one of the few hard-working legislators of his 
day. He had been once governor of his state, previous to his 
election to the Presidency. His terin of office was distinguished by 
the annexation of ‘Texas, the Mexican war, and the addition oi 
California to the territories of the States. Mr. Bancroft, the 
American minister to the British Court, in his circular to the 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls of the United States in this country, 
on occasion of Mr. lolk’s demise, says :—* He defined, estab- 
lished, and extended the boundaries of his country. He planted 
the laws of the American Union on the shores of the Pacific, | 
His influence and his counsels tended to organise the national 
treasury on the principle of the constitution, and to apply the 
rule of freedom to navigation, trade, and industry.” He always 
acted with the Democratic and Pro-Slavery party, and in sup- 
port of their views and policy was straightforward and thorough- 
going. In his intercourse with the public, he is described as 
having been affable and courteous ; and in private he is said to 
have been unostentatious in his manners, and temperate and do- 
mestic in his habits. Upwards of 24 years since he married the 
daughter of Mr. Joel Childers, a merchant of Rutherford county, 
‘Yennessee, but he had no children. His personal character was 
irreproachable. ‘The New York Tribune says that he was a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, and so regular and devout in 
early life that, during the four years he was at college he never 
once missed prayers. A Nashville correspondent of the Vew York 
Herald, however, gives some details of the closing scenes 
of his life, which leave a painful impression of his re- 
ligious views during the greater part of his career. He 
states that, seven days before his death, “Mr. Polk sent for 
Rev. Dr. Edgar, of the Presbyterian Church, desiring to be bap- 
tised by him. Ie said to him, expressively — Sir, if 1 had sus- 
pected, twenty years ago, that I should have come to my death- 
bed unprepared, it would have made me a wretched man; I am 
about to die, and have not made preparation—I have not even 
been baptised. Tell me, sir, can there be any ground for a man 
thus situated to hope?’ The conversation fatiguing Mr. Polk 
too much for him to be then baptised, it was postponed, to take 
place next evening ; but, in the interval, the ex-president recol- 
lected that, when he was governor, and lived here, he had held 


friend, and that he had promised him that, when he did embrace Chris- 
tianity, he (Rev. Mr. M‘Ferren) should baptise him. He therefore 
sent for Rev. Dr. Edgar, made known his obligation, expressed his 
intention to be baptised by his friend the Methodist minister and 
accordingly was so consecrated.” He appears to have been a pra- 
dent, pains-taking, regular-living,and systematic man, with a fitness 
and aplication for public business, well calculated for the high and 
important trusts it was his fortune to hold in the administration 
of his country’s affairs. Andrew Jackson stated, in 1844, that he 
had known James Knox Polk from his boyhood, and that ws 
citizen more exemplary in his moral deportment, more punctua) 
and exact in business, more energetic and manly in the expres- 
sion of his opinions, and more patriotic, does not live.” Mr, Polk 
died worth about 100,000 dollars, the balk of which is settled 
upon his widow. It appears that his fatal illness was induced 
by over-exertion while arranging the details of his spacious man- 
sion, and more directly by the labour of placing the books im his 
large library. On his death being announced, the President of 
the United States ordered suitable naval and military honours to 
he paid to his memory, and, as a mark of respect to the deceased 
the executive mansion, and the several departments at Washington, 
to be placed in mourning, and all business to be suspended for a 
day. 


JOHN WILSON, ESQ. 

The last accounts from Canada bring the melancholy tidings 
of the death of John Wilson, Esq., the celebrated vocalist, Tle 
died at Quebec on the 9th July, of cholera, after only three hours’ 
illness, brought on by wet or fatigue while on a fishing exeur- 
sion. He had given three entertainments in Quebec, and was 
advertised for a fourth on the evening of the day on which he 
died. Accompanied by two of his daughters, who assisted him 
professionally, he went out to America in the fall of last year, 
and his reception in every place where he had publicly appeared, 
was marked by the same enthusiasm which ever characterised 
his musical performances. Indeed, his success was so great in 
this his last professional tour in America, that we are informed 
he was enabled to send home £6,000 since he went out. 

Mr. Wilson, who will long be remembered as the Scottish 
winstrel, was born in Edinburgh, where he had many warm and 
attached friends. He was in early life brought up to the pro- 
fession of a printer, and worked as a compositor. He was sub- 
sequently a reader in Mr. Ballantyne’s establishment, where he 
read the proofs of the Waverley Novels—being, it is said, one of 
the few who were in the secret of Sir Walter Scott being the 
author. He officiated for some time as precentor in one 
of the Edinburgh churches, and had reached manhood 
before he seriously thought of cultivating the musical 
powers with which he was so richly endowed. With 
a voice of the finest quality, he possessed the most exquisite natu- 
ral taste, and he improved both by the most assiduous and earnest 
study and cultivation. He made his first appearance on the stage 
as Massanicllo, in the Edinburgh Theatre. His success was so 
striking that he was soon called to London, and on the boards of 
the principal metropolitan theatres he laid the foundation of that 
fame which he afterwards so fully acquired. For a considerable 
time he took the lead in the English Opera. In 1539, he sung 
in the operatic pieces of Drury Lane. It was soon after this 
that, abandoning the stage, he commenced those musical enter- 
tainments in which he soon became so popular. They consisted 
entirely of Scotch songs, in which he was the sole performer, 
varied with descriptive remarks and appropriate anecdotes, illus- 
trative of the various pieces introduced. They were eminently 
successful. His “ Nicht wi’ Burns,” and his “ Adventures of 
Prince Charlie,” were treats of no ordinary kind. He was the 
first to originate this new species of musical performances, and he 
has been worthily followed in them by Mr. Templeton. He de- 
voted himself to the study of our national music, and to Wilsoa 
belongs the high distinction of causing the songs of Scotland to 
be admired and appreciated wherever they are heard. For pathos 
and expression in singing the beautiful melodies of his native land, 
he had no superior. He particularly excelled in the plaintiveand ua 
adorned lays of Scotland. No one who has heard him warbles 
simple Scotch ballad will ever forget the effect of his truthfal 
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maintained the national character, and showed a skill and 
pawkincss entirely his own. On the Queen’s visit to Scotland, 
in 1842, while at Taymouth Castle, where Wilson delighted the 
with his melodies, Her Majesty, it will be remembered, 

“4 him the high compliment of requesting him to sing “ O, 
wees me for Prince Charlie!” While his sweet yet powerful 
voice, and perfect mastery of music, attracted crowded audiences 
to his entertainments, his mild and unassuming manners, and 
kindly disposition, procured for him, wherever he went, hosts 
of friends. His countrymen were justly proud of their national 
On his last visit to Edinburgh, his admirers, in his 

native city, took an opportunity of publicly testifying their high 
‘mation of his powers, by presenting him with an exquisite 
ist of himself, by Mr. Steele, the eminent sculptor. His friends 
is , about seven years ago, gave him a public dinner, in 
the Black Bull Inn of that city. Mr. Wilson was about fifty 
of age. He has left a widow, with two sons, and three 
daughters. An interesting and well written account of the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, which had been visited by him, 
appeared recently in the Daily Mail, and other papers, from 


his pen. 





HORACE SMITH, Esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, on the 12th of July, Horace Smirn, 
Fs. author of “Brambletyte House,” and other novels, and 
one of the authors of “ Rejected Addresses,” in the 70th year of 
his age. He was the son of Mr. Robert Smith, an eminent 
legal practitioner in London, and solicitor to the Board of 
Ordnance; and the brother of Mr. James Smith, the joint author 
of “ Rejected Addresses,” who died in December, 1839, aged 65. 
That celebrated work appeared in 1812, and proved “ one of the 
luckiest hits” of the day. It had its origin in the following 
circumstance. ‘The committee of management of Drury Lane 
Theatre had advertised for a poetical address, to be spoken on 
the opening of the new theatre, built on the site of the old one 
that was burnt. The addresses sent in were very numerous, but 
nose of them were considered good enough. In this dilemma, 
Lord Byron was applied to, and readily furnished the address 
which was delivered. A casual hint from Mr. Ward, the secre- 
tary to the theatre, suggested to the witty brothers, James and 
Horace Smith, the composition of a series of humorous addresses, 
professedly by the principal poets of the day. The writing of 
the pieces occupied them six weeks, and the volume was ready by 
the opening of the theatre. The success of the work, like the 
work itself, is one of the “Curiosities of Literature.’ The 
copyright, which had been originally offered to Mr. Murray, the 
publisher, for £20, was purchased by that gentleman, in 1819, 
after the sixteenth edition, for £131. The pieces furnished by 
James Smith, the elder brother, consisted of imitations of 
Wordsworth, Cobbet, Southey, Coleridge, and Crabbe, with a 
few travesties. Horace Smith’s contributions were imitations 
of Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Lord Byron, Monk Lewis, W. 
T. Fitzgerald, “the small beer poet,” Dr. Johnson, and others. 
lord Byron thought the “ Rejected Addresses” by far the best 
thing of the kind since the Rolliad, and the imitations not at 
all inferior to the famous ones of Hawkins Browne. In 1813 
appeared another series of poetical satires and imitations, en- 
titled “ Horace in London,” also the joint production of James 
and Horace Smith. These parodies had been previously con- 
tributed to the Monthly Mirror, but in the year stated were 
collected and publixhed separately. Mr. Horace Smith after- 
wards distinguished himself by his novels and historical romances, 
in which he was one of the first to imitate the style of Sir 
Walter Seott. His “Brambletye House,” a tale of the civil 
wars, published in 1826, was very successful, and continues to be 
very popular. Sir Walter Scott, in his diary, under date October 
of that year, thus refers to it: “I read, with interest, Sir John 
Chiverton, and Brambletye House, novela in what I may surely 
claim as the style (quoting a couplet of Swift) 

“Which I was born to introduce— 
Refined it first, and showed its use.” 

They are both clever books ;——one in imitation of the days of 
chivalry—the other by Horace Smith, dated in the time of the 
Wars, and introducing historical characters. My contem- 
poraries steal too openly: Mr. Smith has inserted in Brambletye 
me whole pages from De Foe’s ‘Fire and Plague of Lon- 
don.’” ‘The other works of fiction published by Mr, Smith are 
humerous and all full of interest. Of these may be mentioned 
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ton;” “The Involuntary Prophet ;’ “Jane Lomax;” “The 
Moneyed Man ;” “ Adam Brown ;” “The Merchant ;” &. He 
is also the author of “The Midsummer Medley,” aad of various 
pieces of poetry, one of which, the “ Address to the Mummy in 
Belzoni’s Exhibition,” is well known, and admired for the happy 
combination of truth, humour, and sentiment which it embodies. 
Of his novels, “The Moneyed Man” is the most nataral. It 
contains some fine pictures of London city life. Mr. Smith had 
resided for many years at Brighton, and has left a widow and 
daughters. He was rich, and his generosity to various literary 
men was one of the brightest traits of his character. Mr. 
Shelley once said of him: “I know not what Horace Smith 
must take me for sometimes. I am afraid he must think me a 
strange fellow; but is it not odd, that the only truly generous 
person I ever knew, who had money to be generous with, should 
be a stock-broker® And he writes poetry too,” continued Mr, 
Shelley, his voice rising in a fervour of astonishment, “ he writes 
poetry and pastoral dramas, and yet knows how to make money, 
and does make it, and is still generous!” We have this in- 
teresting observation of Shelley recorded in Leigh Hunt's work 
entitled “ Lord Byron and some of his contemporanes.” 





LIEUTENANT SKENF, R.N. 

Ar the Cottage, Durham, on the 10th of July, ANDREW Montz 
SxeNz, Esq., of Kilmacow, Wicklow, Ireland, lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, in his 53d year. He was the son of the late Major 
A. P. Skene, and the heir-male of Skene of Skene, in Aberdeen- 
shire. The present inheritor of the estate of Skene is the Earl 
of Fife; his lordship’s mother having been the daughter of 
George Skene, Esq., of Skene, and the sister of the last laird. 
Lieut. Skene was educated at the Royal Naval College, having 
obtained admission there through the interest of Sir Joseph 
Yorke, afterwards Earl of Hardwicke. He entered the navy as 
a midshipman, and was for the first time in action at the siege 
of Flushing. He was one of Captain Alex. Skene’s officers, when 
the late Duke of Manchester went out in his ship as Governor 
to Jamaica. He was also one of the officers in the Northumber- 
land, when Sir George Cockburn conveyed the Emperor Napoleon 
to St. Helena. Having, while there, made many sketches of the 
Emperor and the localities, on the return of the admiral’s ship, 
George IV. obtained from them an accurate idea of the residence 
of the imperial exile. Lieut. Skene completed his last years 
of active service in the navy in the expeditions of Sir John 
Ross, in 1818, and Sir Edward Parry, in 15)9, in search of a 
North-Western passage. In the former navigator’s account of 
his voyages, most of the drawings are from the pencil of Lieut. 
Skene; whose name was given to Skene Islands, in Baflin’s Bay, 
by Captain Ross, and by Sir Edward Parry to Skene Bay, in 
Lancaster Sound. He possessed a mind of no ordinary combina- 
tion, as his mechanical inventions demonstrate. In his voyages 
to the icy regions, the breakage of the thermometers of mercury, 
and the variance of the degrees of the scales of different philo- 
sophers, led him to give a decimal scale, founded on natural 
science. The range of heat being as a geographical circle divided 
into 360 degrees, he divided the range of heat from the melting 
of ice, to the greatest probable heat, estimated by Wedgewood’s 
Pyrometer as 360,000 degrees, making the melting of the ice 
zero, aud the greatest heat 360 degrees above it; and subdividing 
that range decimally, we have 360 degrees of 100 parts, or 360 
thousandths. The first 100 parts, or one degree, is the melting 
of spermaceti; and the boiling of water is at 24 degrees, or 250 
hundredths. It is curious that the first 100 parts of a degree 
below zero, or one degree of this scale, is also the point of change 
of frozen mercury to liquid; which first degrees above and below 
zero ate those of the liquefaction of solids, independent of atuno- 
spheric pressure. After a long period of service asa midshipman, 
he was, in 1820, promoted to the rauk of lieutenant, on his return 
from the second North-Western voyage. He subsequently married, 
and has left a widow, son, and two daughters. He had four 
brothers and two sisters, of whom one of the former—Mr. Skene 
of Bedford—and both the latter—Mrs. Wilkinson of Harperly 
Park, and Mrs. W. Trotter of Auckland—still survive. The 
branch of the Skenes to which the deceased belonged met with 
many misfortunes. During the revolt of the American colonies, 
his father and grandfather, Major and Colonel Skene, who con- 
tinued loyal, lost their princely estate of Skeneborough, now 
Whitehall ; while, in the rebellion of 1715, the family inheritance 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ENGLISH. ) of Roman Literature in the University of Bertin. His name te 

At his residence, Mill Hill, Woolwich Common, on the 30th || associated not only with his own great grammar, but with some 
June, Lientenant-Colonel Frederick English, commanding officer || of those critical editions of the Roman classics which hay 
of the Royal Engineers and Royal Sappers and Miners at Wool- || issued from the Press of Germany ; and which, in a fomn suit. 
wich. He had filled that situation for more than two years, hav- || able for elementary instruction, are now in course of Publication 


ing succeeded the late Colonel Sir George Hoste, in command of || in this countuy. 


the Engineer Department. He was most zealous in the perfor- 

mance of his duties, and was greatly esteemed for his urbanity and SIR WILLIAM HYDE PEARSON, 

abilities. His death was occasioned by an accident which took place | At London, on the 10th July, Sir Witntam Hype PEARSON 
on the 16th of May, on which day he attended, with several other | M.D., F.R.S., aged 67 years, having been born in 1783. He vas 


officers, at the practice range of the Royal Arsenal, to witness || the second son of the late William Pearson, Esq., of Louth, Lin. 
the experiment of firing at a two-gun battery, invented by a Mr. || colnshire, by the daughter of J. Hyde, Esq., descended from the 
Kerridge, to ascertain the power of the material, of an asphalted || Cheshire family of that name. He married, in 1512, the 


nature, of which it was composed. Unfortunately, one of _ daughter of Thomas Francis Jennings, Esq., of Park Hill, near 
Doncaster, Yorkshire. He was for many years in practice yt 


fragments, displaced with great force, by the shot, struck him on | 

the arm, tearing the sleeve of his coat, and making what at first || Clapham, and received the honour of knighthood for his services 
appeared to beonlya flesh wound. A subsequent examination, how- || in the collection of medical and statistical information in Europe 
ever, showed that the bone of the arm had been fractured. He! | and the East. 
was immediately taken home, and, under medical aid, was gra- | 
dually recovering, when he experienced a paralytic stroke, from | MAJOR CHARLES CAMPBELL. 

which he never rallied. He had seen considerable service in the | At London, suddenly, while walking along Pall-Mall, on the 
Peninsular war, having been engaged in the campaign of 1805|| 30th June, Major Cartes CAMPBELL, an old and distinguished 
and 1809, from the period the British army landed in Portugal || Peninsular officer. [Je was for many years in the 61st (Glon. 
until the retreat to Corenna, including the battles of Roleia, || cestershire) Foot, and served with that regiment in Ferypt and 
Vimiera, and Corunna, and at the end of the campaign of | the Peninsula. He fonght at the battles of Talavera, Salamanca, 
1813, and in the campaign of 1814, including the battles || the Prrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, aud Toulouse. Ie retired from the 
of Toulouse and Orthes, in the campaign of 1515, and with | army in 184], as a major on full pay. Major Campbell was 4 
the army of occupation until August 1817. He entered the corps single gentleman, and of an eccentric and reserved disposition. He 
of Royal Engineers as Second Lieutenant, September 8, 1807; || was about 68 years of age, and had been about 50 years connectéd 
was promoted to Lieutenant, April 1, 1808S ; Captain, July, 21,)| with the army. 

1813; and Lieutenant-Colonel, January 10, 1837. . 
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JAMES PATTISON, ESQ., M.P. 


MR. JUSTICE COLTMAN. " . At Molesey Grove, near Hampton Court, on the 14th July 
At London, of cholera, on the 11th July, Sir Tuomas Co.r- | ae eres Ry ee * ars ’ 
had : : . : : |James Parrison, Esq., one of the members of Parliament for 

MAN, Knight, one of the Puisne Judges of the Court of Common || 4) | ot oe Lond fel ts 9 in 1786. and belonged 
Pleas. He had for some time been in a weak state of health, and, | cdot Rye F ery ay p wee See See en eee 
h ! bef, hi d ath. } sit] pear ¢ We hi h ‘ 7 family that has for generations held a very high commercial rank. 
= te y in 2 po — tee ye an. en ‘of Ror agg || He himself was, at the time of lis death, a Director of the Bank 
e was the fourth son of John Coltman, Esq. of Beverley, and || | - England, and had filled the honourable post of Governor. He 
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4 amily io snectability 1 ] ‘ng. | . 3 » . ie 
belonged to & Sen of high respeetability in the north of Eng ‘| represented the city of London in the Parliaments of 1535 and 
; land. Born in 1781, he was educated at Rugby, whence he was !|)co~.-1., ... ‘ ee ae 4] ft ss hh 
lected t hibition at Trinity Coll Cambrid There he | 1837; but was unsuccessful at the general election in 1841). He 
{ jp ne dag ee etrcp ge ae oe rere NC! | was, however, re-elected, in 1843, to fill the vacancy caused by 
graduated as 13th wrangler in 1803, and obtained a fellowship. | es ar aia * ¢ 
i oa: ‘|| the death of Sir Mathew Wood, and again at the last general 
ig Having evinced a predilection for the law, he was called to the election in 1847 

af bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1808, and went the Northern Circuit. | mi 

HH. Although considered a slow, he was looked on as a sound lawyer. | SERGEANT-MAJOR COTTON. 

. As a black-letter lawyer, he was esteemed the first in that de- ‘ f h " 

Af Aeehdia: | Hite BORE hen ces wnat Rite Gute. cul & Recently, at the village of Mont St. Jean, where he had re. 
Re tee ee ae Te” ee See Se SA Sergeant-Major Cotton, of the Sth Hussars, 


came one of the benchers of the Inner Temple. He continued 
practising in the superior Courts of Westminster, and going 
the Northern Cireuit up to the 24th of February, 1537, on which 
day he was invested with the dignity of the coif. On that 
oceasion he gave rings to the bench, and the barristers-at-law, 


the guide to the visitors of the field of Waterloo. He had 
served as a private with his regiment in the memorable battle 
which overthrew the power of Napoleon; aud was well qualified, 
from his kuowledge of the localities of the fight, to act as guide 
to those who visited the field on which that great victory was 











bearing the motto, “ Jus suum euique.” The ee day be was ti won which gave peace to Europe. Jle was the author of a 
arn re . wend judges of the Court of Common Pleas, {little manual entitled “A voice from Waterloo,” the third edi- | 
te oom of Mr. Justice Gaselee. Shortly after he received the tion of which was completed a short time before his death. | 
hononr of knighthood. Sir Thomas married, in 1823, the dangh- feb 
ter of George Duckworth, Esq., some time of Musbury, Lanca- JOHN PHILPOTTS, ESQ | 
shire, and afterwards of Manchester. Suddenly, at London, on the evening of the 29th of June, Joho ) 
ieee anne Putiports, Esq., late M.P. for Gloucester, elder brother of the 
GENERAL DAVISON. _ || Bishop of Exeter. 
At Stanley Hall, near Bridgnorth, Shropshire, the seat of Sir | ‘ 
Henry Tyrwhitt, Bart., where he was staying on a visit, on the | JOHN HAY MACKENZIE, ESQ 
5th July, Major General Percy Davison. He had been up- | pe yu ae te Ye : 
wards of forty years in the army, and was placed on half-pay as | At Cliefden Park, England, a seat of the Duke of Sutherland, 5 
jon the 9th July, Joun Hay Mackenziz, Esq. of Cromerte. e 


Lieutenant-Colonel of the 5th West India Regiment on the 5th | 


February, 1818. At the last brevet, he was promoted to the {| le was the father of the Marchioness of Stafford, who, by his 




















rank of Major-General. He married, in 1846, the Hon. Miss | death, succeeds to large possessions. ‘ 
Graves, daughter of the late, and sister of the present, Lord | , . 
Graves. ! MARGARET MOTHERWELL. li 
|} At Colmushill Place, Rothesay, on the 18th July, aged 4 b 

Dr. ZUMPT. years, MARGARET MOTHERWELL, sister of the poet, and last surviv- I 

At Carlsbad, whither he had gone for the recovery of his || ing member of the family. She had gone to Rothesay for the bene- 4 
health, on the 25th June, the illustrious Dr. Zumpt, Professor || fit of her health. G 
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